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PREPACE 


In the present work I have brought together some results 
of my researches extending over a number of years into various 
branches of the history and culture of Ancient India and its 
colonies. Some of the topics taken up in this volume were 
discussed previously by scholars of undoubted distinction. But 
it seemed desirable, in view of the importance of the subjects 
concerned, to deal with them afresh somewhat more fully and 
critically than heretofore. The subject-matter of the remain- 
ing Essays, it is believed, is being treated here for the first time. 

Because of the variety of their types as well as the extent 
and duration of their course, if not for their other qualities, the 
Ancient Indian chronicles and dynastic lists as well as sacred 
biographies and ecclesiastical annals should have deserved, it 
would seem, the serious attention of scholars long ago. Never- 
theless it is a fact that a comprehensive and critical account of 
Ancient Indian Historical literature has yet to be written. Else- 
where I have attempted to fill in some of the chapters of this 
unwritten volume by contributing critical studies of early bio- 
graphies of the Buddha as well as of the dynastic chronicles of 
Kashmir and Bana’s chronicle of King Harsa (See Indian His- 
torical Quarterly Vol. XVII, No. 2, June 1941 : Ibid. Vol. 
XVIII, Nos. 3-4, September and December 1942; Ibid. Vol. 
XIX, Nos. 1-2, March and June 19431 Indian Culture, Vol. I 
July-September 1942). The same object has led me to describe 
in the First Essay of the present work* the oldest types of Indian 
historical compositions as revealed in the Vedic literature. 
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The inscriptions of Asoka, supplemented by the legends of 
the great Emperor and a few later references, constitute an ample 
mass of valuable data for reconstructing the History of India at 
one of the peaks of its civilization. Nevertheless, their interpre- 
tation presents numerous difficulties even after a century of 
study and research. In the Second Essay I have sought to con- 
sider the views of a number of scholars regarding various aspects 
of Indian constitution and administration in the time of the 
Great Maurya. 

For an adequate survey of the social and economic history 
of Ancient India it is essential to take stock of slavery in a mild 
form as one of its recognised institutions. In the Third Essay 
I have attempted to trace the history of this institution from 
the times of the Vedic Sarnhitas to those of the later Smrtis. 
The opportunity has been taken in this connection to draw a 
complete comparison and contrast between the attitude of the 
Arthasastra and the Dharmasastra towards slavery. 

Questions regarding the position of the king, the inllucncc 
of popular assemblies, the king’s ownership of the soil and the 
like, are of fundamental importance from the point of view of the 
constitutional history of Ancient India. In the bulk of the 
Fourth Essay I have to examine two important recent interpre- 
tations of Hindu theories of the origin of Kingship as well as of 
the evolution of Vedic monarchy. The remaining portion of 
this Essay is occupied with the criticism of another view relating 
to the general character of Ancient Indian monarchy. In the 
following Essay I have tried to consider two recent views deal- 
ing with the much discussed problem of the composition and 
functions of Vedic Assemblies. Mention may be made in this 
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connection of the Thicteenth Essay in which I have attempted 
to discovcfj from a thorough analysis of Vedic coronation rituals 
and their dogmatic exposition, the points of constitutional signi- 
ficance embodied therein. A close scrutiny of a new interpretation 
of three texts usually taken to support the case for the king’s sole 
ownership of the soil has been attempted in the Sixth Essay. 

For a critical and connected account of Ancient Indian 
administration it is essential that the large number of technical 
terms and titles with which it abounds should be accurately ex- 
plained as far as possible. In the Seventh Essay I have endea- 
voured to unravel the precise significance of a number of such 
terms and to distinguish, where necessary, between their 
different connotations at different periods of history. 

While the political history of Ancient Bengal has been 
more or less thoroughly explored in recent years, there are still 
big gaps left in our knowledge of its economic and religious 
history. In the Eighth and Ninth Essays it has been attempted 
to fill two such gaps. In the former case evidence has been 
culled especially from a number of Ratnapanha works to indi- 
cate the mineral wealth of Ancient Bengal. In the latter case a 
unique terracotta plaque from the old Buddhist shrine at Pahar- 
pur has been held on the strength of extensive as well as varied 
archaeological and literary evidence to illustrate for the first time 
a well-known ritual of the ^akta cult within the limits of this 
Province. 

The publication of the unique chronicle of King Ramapala 
by the late Mni. Hara Prasad Sastri, w'hich for the first time 
illumined a dark corner in the late eleventh-century history of 
Bengal, has given rise to an extraordinarily keen controversy 
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about the leading actors of that drama. In the Tenth Es-say 1 
have attempted to deal as fully and impartially as possible with 
these figures and to indicate the significance of the revolution 
in which they played their part. 

It is a historical truism to assert the intimate relation bet- 
ween the archaeology of Greater India and that of its home-land. 
So close indeed is this contact that frecpiently the key to the 
interpretation of the former is to be found In the latter, On the 
other hand the types of antiquities represented by the former 
are often helpful in throwing light upon the characteristics of 
the latter. In the Eleventh Essay I have sought to identify in 
the light of various Indian Silpasastra texts a unique temple-type 
referred to in a Cambodian inscription of the ninth centuty A.D. 
In the following Essay the various types of Lokesvara images 
found in Indo-China have been compared, as far as possible, 
with their prototypes on the Indian soil. 

It has often been the fashion to divide the history of India 
into a number of broad chronological periods. While ordinarily 
these divisions are characterised as Tlindu,’ 'Muhammadan' 
and ‘British,’ they are sometimes given as ‘Ancient,’ ‘Mediae- 
val and Modern. A still greater diversity of opinion exists a.v 
regards the dividing-line between the dififerent periods. In the 
Fourteenth and concluding Essay these different views have been 
subjected to a close scrutiny and an attempt has been made to 
arrive at the proper solution. 

Of the fourteen Essays comprised in this volume, the third 
part of .No. I iVedic Historical Tjaditions), the second and 
third parts of No. IV and lastly No. V (On the Nature ami 
functions of Vedic Assemblies) and No. XIII (Vedk Cere. 
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monies of Royal and Imperial Consecration and their Constitu- 
tional Significance) arc pubiishccl here lor the first time. The 
reiiKiiiiing Essays (or parts of Essays) appeared in various 
Journals and Rroccechngs of learned Societies during the last 
twenty years and arc now brought out in a revised and up-to-date 
form. Thus the I hird Essay was published in the Calcutta 
Review, Third Scries, Vol. XIV, February 1925. The first part 
of the Fourth Essay appeared in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. I, Nos. 2-3 (June and September 1925) and the Sixth and 
Second Essays in Vol, II. No. 1 (March 1926) and Vol, VI, 
Nos. 3 and 4 (September and December 1930) of the same 
Journal, The Seventh Essay is made up of four parts published 
respectively in Proceedings and Transactions of the Fourth All- 
India Oriental Conference (Allahabad 1928), Proceedings and 
Transactions of the Sixth All-India Oriental Conference (Patna 
1930), Dr, S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume 
(Madras 1936) and Proceedings and Transactions of the Ninth 
All-India Oriental Conference (Trivandrum 1940). Hie Eighth 
and Tenth Essays originally appeared in Bengali, the fifst being 
contributed to the Festschrift (Hara-prasad Samvardhana Lekha- 
mald Part II, Calcutta 1339 B,S.) presented to the late 
Mm. Pandit Hara • Prasad Sastri by his friends and 
admirers on his 75th birthday, while the latter was 
published by the Dwya Smrtj Samiti as the writer’s Presidential 
Address at the Third Annual Session of the Divya Commemo- 
ration Celebration in 1343 B.S. The Fourteenth Essay was 
published in the Modern Review, Calcutta Vol, XEIX, No, 4 
(April 1931). The Eleventh Essay, which was read by the writer 
at the Eighth International Congress of Historical Sciences 
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(Zurich, 1938), was published in the Journal of the Greater 
India Society, Vol. VII, No. 2 (luly 1940), while the Twelfth 
Essay appeared in Vol. V, Nos. i & 2 (January and July 19 58) 
of the same Journal. The Ninth Essay was published in tilt; 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Session of the Indian 
History Congress, Calcutta 1939. Of the First Essay, the first 
two parts were published in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1-2 (March & June, 1942). 

I have to apologise to my readers for the number of mis- 
prints (especially as regards transliterations from the Sanskrit) 
which has crept into this work. The more serious of thc.se ermrs 
have been corrected at the end. It is also regretted cliat there 
has been some want of uniformity as regards the transliteration 
of Indian proper names. 

My acknowledgments are due to the editors of various 
periodicals and Proceedings of learned Societies from which 
many of these Essays as above-mentioned have Nen re- 
produced, to the Ditectors and staff of the Calcutta Oriental 
Press Ltd. for the uniform courtesy extended to me throughout 
the printing of this work, and to my son Mr. R. K. Ghoshal, 
M.A., for the preparation of the Index. 

In conclusion it is my earnest ho.pe that the following pages 
will form the starting-point of fresh discussions facilitating a 
closer approach towards solution of the numerous knotty prob- 
lems of Indian and Greater Indian History and Culture presented 
m this volume. 


greater INDIA SOCIETY, 
Calcutta, 

2^th March, 


U. N. Ghoshal 
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1 he Beginnings of Indian Historiography 

1. ini’. VAM^AS AND (lOTRA-PRAVARA LISTS Ol' 

VLDIC [.ITLRATUKfi 

The cci'cmonics of the Veclic sacrificial ritual, which form 
the entire subject-matter of the later SamhiUs and the BrJih- 
manas, almost necessarily implied *a long succession of teachers 
through whom they were handed down from the most ancient 
down to comparatively recent times. It is to the period of the 
Buhmmas which exhibit the first systematic expositions of the 
sacrificial ceremonies that we can trace back the oldest genealo- 
gical lists (yamUs) of Vedic teachers and their pupils. The 
Vamsa Brahmma forming a separate branch of the- Samaveda 
school has a vamu consisting of not less than sixty names 
beginning with a teacher called Vaifi-ava and traced back 
through its last human teacher Kasyapa to the gods Agni, Indra, 
Vayu, Mrtyii, Prajapati and Brahman the Self-existent One.^ 
Two separate vamsas are found in the Jaimimya Uyanisad 
Brahmma (in, 40-42 and iv, 16-17) likewise belonging to the 
Samaveda school. One of these has fifty names beginning with 
Brahman and ending with Vaipascita Dardhajayanti Gupta 
Lauhiteya, while the other consists of fourteen names only, 
beginning with Indra ajad ending with Sudatta Paiisarya. The 
Brhacldranyaka U-panisad, forming the concluding portion of 

1 See the list in H. Ziinmei-, Sludten znr Geschichte der Golras, 
pp. 31-32. The lists in Max Mitllcr, History oj Sanskrit Literature, Panini 
Office ec!., pp. 233-234, and Wchcr, Indische Studien iv, 371 S,, give fifty- 
nine n.nmcs omitting the Ia.st name Vai^rava, 
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Satapatha Brahmana, has two vnm'sas (I hid., ii, 6 ar.cl iv, 6) of 
fifty-eight and sixty names respectively, which agree witli each 
other in several parts. The list begins with PauLinia.sj'a and 
ends with Brahman.® The BrhadTiranytik<i-Ufhtnhpd (vi. 
has another vamsa consisting in the Kunva recension ol two lists, 
one of fifty-two names and the other of foity-eighr onl)'. These- 
lists of which the first thirty-six have all names ending in metro, 
nymics agree with each other up to a teacher called .Sanijiviputra 
beyond whom they diverge into separate branches.® Thi.s has 
been plausibly explained' on the supposition that Saipjivipnira 
united two lines of teachers, one of which is traced back through 
Vac (the Goddess of speech), Ambbini (the voice of thunder) 
to Aditya (the sun), while the other is carried back through 
Prajapatl to Brahman. To illustrate the character of these 
vamsas, it will be sufficient to quote one example, that of the 
shorter list in the Jaimimya Ufanisad Brahmam which we 
give below in Oertd’s translation \JAOS., vol, xvi, Part i, 
1894, pp. 214-15] : — 

Verily thus Inclra told this udgliha of the the Up/i>iistitl, 

the Immort.ll, to Agastya, Ag.isty.a to ki ^yava.s'vi. Isa ^yava.svi to GaiKsukti, 
G-imiikti to Jvalayana, Jvalayana to Aityayani, i.ity.iyani to R.ima 
Kratiijatey.'t Vaiyaghtapadya, R.iin.T Kr.itujatcya Vaiy.igluapadya to Sankhn 
•BSbhravya, Sahkha Babhravya to Dak.ia Katyayani Atreya, Dak.sa Kaiy.iyani 

2 For the two lists in the Kanva recension, see Max Mtillcr’.s tr. of the 
Upanisads, Part ii, SBE., vol. xv, pp. 118-120, 185-188. For comparison with 
the parallel versions in the Madhyandina recension as well as for comparison 
of the two first-named vams'as, .sec Ibid.. nS-izon and pp. iSfi-rSyw. 

3 For the lest m the Kanva recension, .see Max Miiller, op. at., pp. 225- 
227, For cQmpatison with the Madhyandina version, .see Ibid., p. 224W, The 
second list is wanting in the Madhyandina text, hiu a very similar one is 
found in the Satnpatha Brahmanti, x, 6, 5. p, 

4 Max Miiller, op. cil., p. 230 . 
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Ati-cya to Kaiit.sa Viifakya, Ktuiisa Vafakya lo Suyajna Saiujilya, Siiyajna 
Santlilya to jayanta Varakya, Jayanta Vamkya to Jaiia<nua Varakya, jaaa- 
.<uita Viiiakya to SiidaHa I’ara.sarya.” 

Wc may next: mention a vamm given at the end o£ the late 
^Fifikhayana Aranynktt of. the /ig Veda/’ This consists o£ 
eighteen names heginning with Gunakhya .'5ahkhayana and 
ending with Brahman, the Self-existent One. Lastly, we may 
refer to the Mundaka Uganisad of the Atharva Veda which 
opens with a short list of seven teachers beginning .with 
Brahman and ending with 5aunaka Mahasala.” 

If wc have now to judge the historical value of the vamsas, 
wc must admit at the outset that the highc.st links in the chain 
consist of names of deities -like Agni, Vayu, Indra and, last but 
not the least, Brahman. But the remaining and by far the more 
considerable portions of these lists consist of human teachers. 
On general as well as particular grounds the laames and succes- 
sion of human teachers may be accepted as a historical fact. It 
is now gciaerally admitted that the period of the Biihmanas 
from the very nature of their subject-matter and the range as 
well as variety of their literature must have extended over many 
centuries.’’ To this must be added the fact that many of the 
names of teachers in the main portions of the lists are actually 
quoted as authorities in the Satafatha Brahmam and similar 

5 Sec Appciiclix to A. B. Keith, Ailareya Aranyaka, pp, 327-328, 
AnectloCii Oxonientia, Ai^an Series, Part ix, Oxford 1909. 

6 See SBB., vol. xv, p. 28. 

7 Cf. M. Wintcniitz, History of Indian Literatnre, vol, 1, pp. 194-195; — 
'■‘Wc arc coaipcllecl to <i,s.sumc a period of several centuries for the origin and 

propagation of this- liforaUirc The sacrificial science itself requires 

ccnturie.s for its dcvelopnicnt.” Cf. also Ibid., p. 302. 
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texts. What is more, .some of these persoiiage.s arc cviclciidy 
singled out as taking an outstanding share in die development 
of the doctrine.'’ Without therefore going .so far a.s to .say with 
Max Muller” that “with the exception of the highc.si link.s in 
each chain of teachers the liste have an appearance of 
authenticity rarely to be met with. in fndian compo.sirion.s,” we 
may state that they certainly reach a high degree of hi.storical 
probability. It has, however, not been ps.*l)Ic as yet to fit in 
the long and formidable lists of the vamsas into the Vcclic 
chronological scheme. ' 

We may pause here to indicate the importance of the part 
played by the late Brahmana schools of the Sama Veda and the 
Yajm Veda in the creation of the vamk lists. In the 
Btahmanas of the Rg Veda and the Athawa Veda, as in tho.se 
of the Sdmaveda and the Yajurvedas, individual teachers are 
often cited as authorities on various parts of the ritual."* But 
neither the Aitareya nor the Kaufaaki Brahmana belonging 

8 Cf, Zimmer, op, cH., p, — 'Die RoDe alMchlic-wadtr Aiitorliiii' 
cler genannten Personen fiir die cinzeliieii Textc eigibt .sich aiK dcr Haufigkeii 
und Art der Anfiihiaing ihrer Mc.inungcn, diirch die die,se als iinwidersprochen 
tincl endgliltig erscheinen.” He justifies hi.s statcmeiu- by the examjde of 
Y.ijn.avalkya who is quoted eighteen times in the Salapatha Brahmam a.s 
compared with nine quotations of the next frequently cited teacher Anini and 
who twice figures as the last and the mo.st' conclusive of a triad of quotetl 
authorities. He also refers to ^atyayaui who is quoted seven times in the 
Jaiminlya Ufanisad Brahmana as compared with Baku Dalbhya and Bralinia- 
datfa Caikitaneya who come next with two quotations each. 

9 Op. cit., p, 229. 

10 Thu.s as Ziinmet, op. cit.. p. 2911.. points out, Kau.sitaki is cited fourteen 
times and Panrgya nine times m the Kaitstiaki Brahmana, while several times 
Kausmhi follows Vaihgya in the order of .aiuhoririe.s cited. I-or the rcfercnce.s 
see also Keith, Rg -Veda Brahmatm, HOS.. vol. xxy, p. 
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to the Rg Veda school, not eatlict Brahmanas of the Samaveda, 
not even the eatlict pottions of the Satapath^a Bmhmana, have 
ptesetved vamk lists, It is only in the late Brahmanas of the 
Samaveda and later jiortions of the Satapatha Brahmana that 
the oldest vamsas have as yet been found. Probably the gtov/- 
ing scepticism about Vedic sacrificial ritual, of which we have 
indications In the Brahmanas themselves and which was to 
culminate in the revolt of Buddhism and Jainism, led the 
priestly authors of the late Brrihmana texts to justify themselves 
with the weight of formidable authority going back to the 
gods.“ 

In the later Vedic texts of the Grhyasums the lists of 
teachers are brought into relation with the domestic ritual. 
Among the daily duties binding on the Snataka (would- 
be householder) and the Gihastha (householder) are included 
bathing and Vedic study. An essential appendage of these 
ceremonies or of one or other of them is the tarpana rltcd^ 
The tarpana consists in satiating deities, sages and manes with 
offerings of water. To take one example, Asvalayam Grhya- 
sUtra (ill, 4. 1-5) begins with a list of thirty-one deities, Praja- 
pati, Brahman, the Vedas, the Devas, the sages and so forth, 
to whom the water should be offered by the householder. Then 
follows a list of sages consisting in the first instance of a group 
of twelve names which have been identified with those of seers 

11 For some cvitlcnce about tIi.sintcgratiou of tlie Vedic religion in the 
Brrihman.a period, .sec Keith, Rg Veda Brahmanas, pp, 25-26. 

12 For different views of the relation of larpam to bathing and Veda 
study, .sec Oldenbcrg, SEE., vol. xxix, pp. 120-121H.; P. V. Kane, History of 
Dharmai&slra, pp. 668, 695. 
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of various mandahs of the Rgvedti. Then a»iiics .i luunhcr of 
sages including teachers of sutrtU, Umytts, etc. as well as 
Kahola, Kausitaki, Aitarcya, Aiivaiayanu and so losih who .ue 
teachers well-known to the Ikabmmii, Arayyaka and related 
works. Similar, but not identical, ii.si.s arc found in other 
Grhyasutras and even in one Dharmasutra,’* 

A great gulf separates these late li.sts from the varnks of 
the Bmhmana texts. In the older fists the human teacher.s were 
evidently regarded as historical • personages whose name.s and 
order of succession it was necessary to record correctly as proof 
of* genuineness of the teaching. In the later accounts the 
teachers have risen to the rank of semi-divine personages to he 
venerated along with groups of deities and manes. It was there- 
fore no longer necessary, as the above examples testify, 
to transmit the names in genealogical succession. The lists in 
fact consist of a jumble of ancient as well as modern teachers 
from the remote times of the Rg Veda to the late period of the 
sUtras, It is characteristic of the looseness of these later accounts 
that even the teachers names arc needlessly duplicated.*'' 

Next to the vamsas and other lists of teachers in the Vedic 
texts may be mentioned the family genealogies indicated by 


13 For a summary of the above list, sec Kane, dt., pp. 

14 Sec Sahkhayana Crhyasutm, iv, g-io, tr. SHE., vol XXiX, pp. 12,., j.. 
Sambavyj Grhyasmra quoted, Weber, Indhch, StHcUcn xv, 154; HiranyAri 

rhyasutra iC 19. Bandhayana Grhy^sdtm. )u. 9; Bhnmdvaja Grhylmlm. 

, , 9 ri^, tiho B^udhayana Dharmasutra. u. q etc. For clLsctepandcs bem-tm 

these autbontics, see Kane, op. cit., pp. 692-693. 

15 Cf. the duplications Kausitaki and Mahakausitaki, PaiiiRva and Mahl 
Asvdayana Grhya li.st above referred to. 
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tlic terniji ‘gom and 'imiunra.' These may roughly be trans- 
laCed as ‘family’ or 'llueage' and as the illustrious ancestors who 
have contributed to the credit of the same."' Goira in 
its technical .sense occurs already in an Atbarva Vccla text (v, 
21. where it clearly means ‘a gron|) of men connected to- 
gether by blood.' References to fmivara under the name 
ilrscya and tf) fnivarn sages are found in some texts of the Rg 
Vcclti.'' vSy.stcmatic lists of goirds and pravartts, however, make 
their appearance only in the lace l^nmtasutras, chose handy 
manuals that were composed in later tunes for dealing with the 
great ma.s.s of the .'srauta sacriiices."' By way of ilktstration. we 
t|uoce below from the excellent work of P. V. Kane (op. ciL, 
p. ^(jd) the gotra and prnvara divisions of two of the most re- 
nowned families, the Bhrgiis and the Ahgirasas, as given in 
thc.se ancient authorities: — 

"Tile Blu'gus nrr of two sorts, Jamaclagnya ami non-J.ainarlagayii. The 
liimadiigtiya Blu'giis arc again two.fold, Vaoa.s and Bidas (or Vid.a.s}, the non- 
Jiiniadiigaya Blirgns arc fiv<' foltl, namely Arsiiserwi., Y.ifha.s, Miu'iiytis, 

16 Kane, op. cit., p. 497, explains the connection between gotra and 
pravara as follow.s: — "Goira is the latest ancestor or one of the late.st ancestors 
of a person by whose name liis family has been known for generations, wliilc 
pravara is constituted by the sage or sages who lived in the remotest pa.st, 
who were most illustrious and who arc generally the ancestors of the goira 
sages or in some cases the remotest ancestor alone.” 

17 Ihirf., IX. 97. 51; viir, 102. 4; i. 45. 3 etc. Cited in Kane, op. cit., 
pp. 479, 486-87. 

18 .Such lists are found {or example in the Sr-antasHtras of Asvdayana, 
Pr, ti. VI, 10-15, (Bib, Ind. ed., pp. 875-885), lianiihayanii (Bib. Ind. cd., vol. ill, 
pp. 415^67), Apaslamha, XXiv, 5-10, (Bib. Itid. cd, pp. 268-277). Besides the 
above Zimmer, op, cit.., p, 6, quotes die SraiUasUlras of Katyayana and Langahsi. 
while Kane, op. cit., p, 483, cites the Sraniasuira of Satyasadha Hiranyakesi 
XXI, which gives the same list as dpastamba Srauiasiiira with, a few changes. 
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Vainyns and Sunakas. Under each of these sululividon*' tlicie aie fu.my goiras, 
on the names and uumbeis of which the Siurakiias are not agind , 1 hese 
divisions of Bhrgus are given here atenrding to B.nidh.han.! Aicisuinii'a has 
only six of them, as he excludes Bidas Iroin this giotip Aitoid’iij; to 
Krnyayana, Bhrgiis have twelve suhdivisiotis. 

"The Ahgirogaiia has three divtsiotis, Gautatiiits, Bhaiatlvaj.is and 
Kcvalahgirasas; out of whom Gaiitamas have seven suhtlivisiotis, Bitaiadsajas 
have four and Kevala-Ahgirasas have six sub divisions, itinl eaeh ol tliese again 
IS subdivided into numerous gotras. This is according to Baudliayana (him 
Sutrakaras differ as to the sub-divisions,.... 

^ The gotras and pravaras were intimately connected wuh 
the social and religious system ol the Vedic Aryans Imin an 
early period. To take a few exampic.s, marriage was forbidden 
not only within the same gatra but also within the same pru- 
vara. As regards inheritance, property of a per.son tlying with- 
out issue was vested in his near sagotras. Con.secnuioa ol tlie 
domestic fire was preceded by invocation of one'.s gutra and 
pravara ancestors. In the ceremonies of tonsure and invesuture 
with the sacred thread, there were minute diUcrenee.s of detail 
according to different gotras and pravaras of the boy’s family. 

It might therefore be thought that die genuinencs.s of the.se H.st.s 
was beyond question- Unfortunately the Srantasutras wliich 
are our primary sources contradict themselves not only a.s re- 
gards numbers of gotras, but also the names, numbers and order 
of succession within the same gotra.'" From this it appeans 
that there was no unanimity even as regards the numher of the 
original gotras. In the appendix of his work (pp. uCj-izfA). 
Kane, while giving after Baudhayana a classified list of forty- 

19 For cletiiiLs- and rcTcrcnco.s, .sec Mix ^ft^ik•l■, n/i. ci/., pp. K.uie. 

np. dt., pp. 481-483 and p. 491. 

20 For a number of striking examples .sec K.inc, op. nt.. pp. 48i^.4(y», 
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nine pnivmi gfoups and ihc gatras among which they ate dis- 
trilmteci, notices sonic striking divergences in the lists of Asva- 
layana. Ajiastamha and vSarya.sadha. In his German translation 
of Apiistcinihii finiiiittfiKrtt, Galand gives {ihul., veil, ill, pp. ,^^09- 
ijii), as an appendix lo the imivariidhyTtyd, parallel lists of Rsi 
genealogies Irciiu Apasianiha and Bandhayana. When Zimmer \ 
(oy;. at,, pp. 6-7) says with regard to these lists, “Dass sic 
sich widersprechen oder den.selben Namen in mehreren 
Gruppen hicten. kommt nur vcreiniiclc vor,” we must accept 
hi.s view with great modifications. Even Purusottama, author 
of the Prauttu-niiiniafi which i.s the leading authority on the 
subject in later times, is cjuite emphatic about the 
cli,scrcpancics.“‘ It would seem that a very long interval sepa- ’ 

rated the beginnings of the gotra and pravara divisions from 
their systematic arrangement in the Sraumdtms. Whatever 
that may be, we may .safely conclude chat these old genealogical 
lists have a substratum of historical reality. 


at Sec Kane, op. dt., p, ^83. 
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2. THE GATH AS AND NAIiASAMStS, 1 HE IIUIASAS AND 
PURANAS 01- VI-DIC: l.U ERA! URE 

Howevei- authentic the genealogies of tiic Vcclic rchgKtii-, 
teachers and the Vedic lists of gotras and pramm nught he, 
they would forna at best a skeleton of historical composhitws 
properly so called. A more definite approach to history is 
marked by some ancillary branches of learning known to the 
Vedic times, to which we now refer. These arc the gathas and 
the narasamsls which may be roughly translated as ‘epic .song 
verses' and ‘songs in praise of heroes’ respect iv(‘ly.' Alieady 
in a passage of the late tenth hook of the Rgvctiti (Ihnl., (S:^. (>), 
gathas and narasamsts are mentioned as distinct hm evitlently 
allied types of composition, though elsewhere gatba is tisetl in 
the more general sense of ‘song.‘“ The Atharva Veda, (xv. 
6. 3-4) mentions gathas and namamsu as the last and evidently 
the least important of a series of enumerated texts." 'fhe daily 
study of gathas and narasamsh (or narasamst gathas) following 
that of the Rk, the Yajus, the Sanian, the Atharvaugiras and 
other texts is enjoined upon the householder in solemn and 
moving words in the Brahmana and later work.s.’ 


1 Cf. Wintei'iiicz, History of hut tan Literature, vol. i, p. ^^C^. 

2 Cf. Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, s.v. 

3 The serje.? runs as follows sdmani, yajurnst. brahman, aduisah . 

fniranam, gathah narasamsyah. 


4 Cf. Sat. Br., xr, 5, 6. i\- 8 ~S.B.n., vol, xi.iv, pp. 96-^8; Taitt. Ar , ii, 
10, cd. Anandasrama San.sk, .Scries, vol. i, p, 144; Asv. Gr, S. ifi. 
S.B.E., vol. XXIX, pp. 218-219. In these passages die various classes of texts 
are .said to constitute a.s many forms of tifferings ro die gods, and dieir 
recitation is said to satiate not only the god.s, htit also the Isuliers, 
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As fomis of litemry genre, though not as distinct btanches 
of Icatning, the gTiihh and narasamsts have theit parallels at 
least in part, in sonic hymns and portions of hymns in the 
Rgveda and Arharva Veda Sainhitas. We refer, in the first 
instance, to the so-called Danastiitis (“Praises of Gifts”), which 
form the concluding verses of a niunher of Rgvedic hymns, Of 
these hymns it has been said by a competent authority: — 

"Some of iheni arc .songs oI vicioi-y, in wliicli the got) Iiitlra is praised, 
beciuisc he has heljicd stmic leing to achieve a vicroiy over his enemies. 
With the praisc/of the god is iinitet! the glorilicau’on of die victorious Icing, 
I'innlly, however, tlie singer praises his patron, who has jiresentcd him with 
oxen,' horses and hcauiifiil .slaves out of the booty of war... Others are very 
long sacrificial .songs, also mostly addre.ssed to Indra, and they also are fol- 
lowed by verses in which the patron of the s,\cri[icc i.s ptai,scd, because he 
gave the singer a liberal priestly fee."''’ 

Another partial patallcl i.s to be found in the so-called 
Kuntapa hymn.s of the Aiharva VedA of which we give below 
a .specimen in B!oomflcld’&. translation’ : — 

“Listen ye to the liigh praise of the king who lults over all peoples the 
god who is .above mortals, of Vaifvanara Parik.sit! 

“ ‘Parik.sit has procured for us a secure dwelling, when he, the most 
excellent one, went to his seat,' (Thus) ilic husbantl in Kuru-land, when he 
found.s his household, converses with his wife. 

“'What may I bring to tlicc, curds, stirred think, or liquor?’ Thus the 
wife asks her husband in the kingdom of king Pariksit, 

“Like light tlic ripe barley tuns over beyond the mouth (of die vessels). 
The people tlirivc merrily in the kingdom of king Pariksit.” 

The gatha$ and narasamsts formed such a necessary accom- 
paniment of Vedic sacrificial ceremonies that tHcir recitation 
was incorporated in the rituals of some of the great sacrifices. 

5 Winternitz, ap. cit., vol. i, p. iiii}. 

6 Atbarva Veda, xx, t ay- 136. 7 S.B.E,, vol. XLii, pp. 197-198, 
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We may illustrate this in the first instance from tlie cxampk* 
of the Asvamcclha which the Stuapaihet Brahnuna, xiin i, i. i 
aptly calls ‘the king of sacrifices,’ and which could only he per- 
formed by a victorious king or by a paramount ruler." On a 
number of occasions during the course of the sacrifice provision 
is made for the recitation of gathas by musicians in praise of 
the sacrificer, On the day of letting loose of the sacri- 
ficial horse the vmaganagins (i.c., as explained by the 
commentator, the musicians who sang to the accompaniment 
of all sorts of lutes) are required to sing praises of the sacrificer 
along with those of just kings of ancient times, This was re- 
peated daily during the whole year of the horse’s wandering 
and was continued in the same way down to the day of the 
sacrificer’s initiation (diks^. Afterwards the musicians have 
to sing daily, as before, praises of the sacrificer along with those 
of the gods.” Towards the conclusion of the ceremony the 
musicians have to sing praises of the sacrificer along with those 
of Prajapati.’” Still more pointed reference is made to the con- 
tents of the gathh in connection with some other portions of 
the ceremonial. On the day of letting loose the horse, a Brali- 
mana lute-player (vmdgathin) has to sing to the accompani- 


8 For a (Icta,ilcd account of the .sacrilicc according to the texts ol the 
White Yajurveda, namely Vapsaneya SamhitS Xxirfl. Sut. Br. xiii, 1-5, KMy. 
Sr. .S, XX, JJval, Sr, S. X, 6-10, see now the excellent work of P.T. Dumont, 
LAsvamedha, Paris-Loiivain, 1927 . The appendix to thi.s contains trs. of tlte 
Black Yajurveda version as given in Jipast. Sr. S.. x.x, 1-23, Btiiiilh. Sr. S'., xv, 
I. 30 and .some fragmenrs of the Sr. S. of Vadhida, 

9 See Dumont, op. cH.. pp. 40, 68. giving lull references. 

10 Dumont, op. oil., pp. m, 126, 230. 
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mcnt of the iiLlard-nuinclni (a kind of vina, according to the 
commentator) three .stun/.as comjxjicd by himself on such topics 
as 'he performed such and such sacrihee’, ‘he gave such and such 
gifts.’ On die same day a Biiihinana lute-player sings three 
gaihas similarly composed by iiimself and relating to the sacri- 
fices and gifts of the sacrificer, while a K.satriya lute -player 
does the same on topics relating to the battles fought and the 
victories won hy the sacrificer. This has to be repeated each 
day during the whole year.“ 

In the above, it will be noticed, reference is made to 
giilbas celebrating generally the sacrificer’s praises along with 
those of ancient kings or of gods, as well as those specifically 
praising the king’s achievements as a sacrificer and conqueror. 
Gincrete instances of the.se types are found in a scries of more 
or less parallel tc.xts of Satapatha Bmhmma (xiii, 5. q. i ff.,) 
and Hianhhliyana Sraiua-sUtrn (xvi, 9) listing the famous Icings 
performing the Asvamedha sacrifice and of Aitareya Brahmana 
(viii, 21-23) enumerating the kings who performed the ‘Great 
Consecration of Indra’."* To take a few examples, the gMha 
quoted about king JanameJaya Parik.sita is as follows ; 


11 Dumoni, op. cU,. pp, 32, 41-43, 304, 306. 

12 A link liciwcfii dic.se two sct.s of lists i.s furni.slicd by the fact that 
most of die kiiig.s pci'forniing tlic ‘Great Con.sccraticni’ .arc .said In die Ailareya 
lirabmiuut to have offered the horse .sacrilicc. Cf. the following ; — “With 
diis great anoimiiig of Indra Tur.i Kava.scya aiioinied janamejaya Par-iksita. 
Tlicrtaipon Janamejaya Parik.sita went lound the earth, conquering on every 
sitlc, and offered the hor.se in .sacrifice.” 2 f/t. Br., Viit, 21, Kcitli’.s tr. 

i 12a AU. Br., vui. 21, Keith '.s tr. (A.O.S., xkv, p. ^^6)=Sai. Br., xiii, 5. 4. 2, 
and with .slight variatioms Siinkh. Sr. S. xvi, 9. i. 
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“At Asuiidivant, a horse; gfass-e;aiiiig, 

AtloniecI with golel atul yellow garland, 

Ol dappled htie, was bound, 

By Jauamejaya for the gods,” 

Of king Mamtta Aviksita die following giiiha is 
quoted : 

“Tlu; Maiuis as attendants 
Dwelt in the house of Mariuia; 

Of Aviksita Kamapri 

The All'gods were the assessors." 

The gatbtis of Kraivya, die Pancala king, ate iiittoducecl 
to us ill the following way: 

“At Pativakra, the Panciila ovcrlortl of the Krivi': seized a liorse meant 
for sacrifice, with offering gifts of a hundred ihou.Simd (head of cattle). A 
thousand myriad.s there were, and fivc-and-twenty httndivils, which the 
Brahniana.s of the Pancalas from every quarter divided between them.” 

Lastly the gathas about Bharata, son of Duhsanta, are as 
follows 

“Covered with golden trappings, 

Beasts black with while tusks, 

At Ma.jnrira Bharata gave, 

A hundral and .seven myriatl.s. 

The great deed of Bharata, 

, Neither men before or after, 

As the sky a man with his hainls. 

The five peoples have not attained." 

The verses about Janamejaya, Kraivya and Bharata just 
quoted evidently belong to the class of gathh' in praise of kings’ 
sacrifices and gifts to which tcfctencc is made in the account of 

12b Ait. Br., vm, 21. C/. Sat. Br., xm, 5. 4. 6 : Siinkh. Sr. S., xvi, 9 j6. 

13 Sat. Br„ xm, 5. 4. 7-8 (Eggeling's ir.). 

13a Ait. Br., vin, 2-^— Sat. Bi.. xiii. 5. 4. iiff, 
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the Asvamedha sacfificc mentioned above. On the othet hand, 
the vene relating to Matutta Aviksita comes within the cate- 
gory of galJ.m praising the kings along with the gods. Of 
another class of gaibh, cho.se in honour of the gods, also referred 
to in the account of the A.svainedha given above, it i.s unneces- 
sary to speak in the present place. Concrete examples of this 
class are the Indragathas (‘.songs in honour of Indra’) to which 
reference is made ‘in the Alharua Veda (xx, 128. 12-16) and the 
Aitnreyei Brabmana (vi, 32). 

As in the case of the ritual of the AAamedha, the recita- 
tion of gdthas was made by some authorities part and parcel of 
the grhya sacrificial ritual. One of the important ‘domestic’ 
rites is the Smantonnayana (‘parting of the hair’) which is per- 
formed on the expectant mother in the fourth, sixth, seventh or 
eighth month of pregnancy. Here the husband has to. ask two 
lute-players (inna-ga thins) to sing about the king or anybody 
else who is still more valiant’ ’ or about king Soma.’” 

Like the gdthas, the mrdsamsh are also found to be incor- 
porated in some of the great sacrificial ceremonies. The idh- 
kbdyana Sranta-sutra, in the course of its description of the 
Purusamedha sacrifice, mentions’" a series of ten ndrdsamsts 
which are to be sung in regular cycles of ten day’s duration. 
Each of these is accompanied by a short statement of its subject- 
matter and a reference to the corresponding hymns of the 


14 Smbhaymn Grhyiisiitra, t, 22, 11-12 and PHritskarn Grhy‘isiiira, i, 15. 

14 Asvalayann GrhyasutrA, i, 14. 6-7. 

16 IhhI., xvi, II, Bib. Incl. ed., pp. 205-6. 
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Rg-Veda. Wc give below a sninniary ol these nmtsdnjs'is 
according to the short description of the original text ; 

1. How iiunahscpa, son of Ajigarta, was released Iroin 
the sacriheial yoke, 

2. How Kaksivant, descendant ol Usij, gained the gill 
from his patron, 

3. How ^yavasva gained gift from his patron, 

How Bharadvaja gained gifts from his two patrons, 

3, How Vasistha became the Ptirohita of Siidas, 

6. How Asahga Playogi, being a woman, became a man, 

7. How Vatsa, descendant of Kanva, obtained gift from 

his patron, ^ 

8. Plow Vasa Asvya gained gift from his patron, 

p. How Praskanva obtained gift from his patron, 

10, . How Nabhanedistha, descendant of Manu, obtained 
gift from Ahgiras. 

It will be observed that the list given above consists, with 
one exception, of praises for gifts received, or supplications to 
the deity for favours sought. The first and by fat the more 
important class evidently falls into line with the danastiiiis of 
the Rg-Veda already mentioned. 

We may now consider the important and difficult cpiestion 
regarding the composition and authorship of the works under 
notice. In the account of the Asvamedha given above, reference 
is made to vmaganins (musicians) singing ptai.scs of the sacriHccr 
as well as Brahmana and Ksatriya vlnagathins (lute-players) 
composing and singing songs in honour of the sactificct’s achieve- 
ments. Evidently then there already existed at this early period 
a class of minstrels who not only preserved and handed down 
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but also conipsccl songs in honour of human celebrities. This 
class, however, did not as yet form a closed caste or corporation, 
for individual ih'ahinana and Ksatriya musicians could play the 
same roif. Evidence is not lacking chat a professional class of 
bards or minstrels had already emerged in the late Sanihita and 
'Brahmana times. In the list of symlwlical victims at the Puru- 
samedha occurring in the Vajasancya Samhita (xiii) and the 
XaiUinya Brahmana (lit. 4) wc find side by side the lute-player 
and the flucc-player as well as the magadha and the sUta so fami- 
liar in Hpic and Puranic texts of later times. On the precise func- 
tions of the Vcdic magadha and suta there is some difference of 
opinion,'^ though their Epic and Puranic successors stand for 
royal eulogists or panegyrists and sometimes for genealogists.”* 
The gathas and nar&samsts occupy an important place in 
the development of Indian historical literature. Apart from the 
gUhas to the gods, they may be proved by references in the 
Vcdic Samhitas and Brahmanas to relate to historical characters 
and incidents. Thus Janamejaya Pariksita of the Kuru line, 
Para Atnara king of Kosala, Marutta Avikpta king of the 
Pancalas, and Bharata Daulisanti of the great Bharata tribe are 
all conspicuously mentioned in the late Samhita and Brahmana 
literature, and they no doubt belong to the same period. The 
references to Asandivant as capital of Janamejaya, and of Pari- 
vakra as capital of Kcaivya Paficala and to Nadapit as the birth- 
place of Bharata have every appearance of historical reality. 
To the human authorship of the gathas, as distinguished from 

17 Sec Vedic Index, s.v. 

j8 See Pargiter, The Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. i6-i8, 
which givet full references. 
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the supposed revealed character of the Vedic hymns, pointed 
testimony "is borne by a text of the Aitareya Brahmam,^'* 
Granting all these points the question still remains, 'Wlrat is 
the historical value of the gathas and narahmsts of Vedic litera- 
ture’? We have first to admit that these works no doubt 
because of their courtly exaggerations drew upon themselves the 
reprobation of some of the Vedic schools. Thus the Kathaka 
Samhiia, the Mmtrayam Samhita and the T.aiUmya Brahmam, 
all belonging to the Black Yajur Veda, have a series of more or 
less parallel texts branding the gathas and narasamsis as lies and 
as the filth of Brahman (the Vedas) and placing acceptance of 
gifts from their reciters on the same moral level as that from 
a drunkard.^” These works, however, have been authoritatively 
recognised to be precursors of epic poetry. With at least equal 
justice we may claim that they were the forerunners of the 
Indian historical kavya, common to both being the fact that 
they eulogise the achievements of historical kings, naturally 
enough with some exaggeration. 

Distinctly superior in importance to th5 gathas and mm- 
sams'is in the eyes of the Vedic Aryans, though not from the 
standpoint of Indian historiography, are the classes of com- 
positions known to the Vedic Sarnhitas and Brahmanas under 

19 “Om is the response to a Rc; ‘Be it so,’ to a ‘gatha.’ Om is divine, ‘Be 
it so’ human.” Ibid., viii, 18, tr. A.B. Keitli, Rgveda Brahmanas, p. 309. 

20 Cf. Kdthaha Samhita, xiv. 5; anrtam hi gathd=nrtam ndrdsarnsl 
mattasya m fratigrhyam^annam hi mattah; TaiUiftya Brahmana, 1, 32. 6-7: 
Yad hrahmanah- samalam^asH sa gMhanarasamsy=abhavai yad=^annasya sd 
sura iasmdd — gdydtasca mattasya ca na fraligrhyam. Cf. Maitrdyanl Sarnhita, 
t n. 5. 

21 Cf. Webet, Epsches im vcdischcn Ritual, p. 4, followed by Winternitz, 
Of. cit., vol, I, p. 31.^. 
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the name of Itihasa and Putana. We may freely translate them 
as ‘legends of gods and heroes’ and ‘legends of origin’ respect- 
ively. In the passage of the late fifteenth book of the Atharvu' 
vdcla quoted above, they arc mentioned after the sacred Rk, 
Saman, Yajus and Brahman, and before the gathas and nara- 
samsfSj in a series of enumerated texts. The same order is 
preserved in the above-quoted texts from Sata-^atha Brahmana, 
(xi, 5), T.aittinya Aranyaka (11, 10) and Asvalayana Grhyasutra 
(ni, 3), enjoining daily study of the Veda upon the householder. 
In a number of parallel passages in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
virtually enumerating the known branches of learning at that 
time, Itihasa and Purana are similarly mentioned after Rg- 
Veda and Yajur-veda, Sama-veda and AtKarvahgirasa, but 
before a number of subsidiary studies.®^ In a similar series of 
parallel passages in the Chdndogya Vfanisad (vii, i. 2; 2. i; 
7. i), Itihasa-Purana is mentioned as the fifth after the Rg-veda, 
the Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda and the Atharvana, but before 
a number of secondary branches of learning. In the Chdndogya 
Upanisad, (in, q. 1-4) not only is the same order preserved (Rk, 
Yajus, Saman, Atharvaiigirasa, Itihasa-Puraiia), but a close con- 
nection is sought to be established between the last two. 

The elaborate account of the Asvamedha sacrifice in the 
Satapatha Brdhmana and other works shows that not only were 
Itihasa and Purana dignified with the title of ‘Veda’, but that 
their recitation formed an important element of the complex 
sacrificial ritual. On the day of loosening of the sacrificial horse, 
the hotr priest recites to the crowned king surrounded by his 

22 See Brhadaratiyaka Ufanisad, u, 4, to; iv. r, 2. iV, 5. tt=S.B.B. 
vol. XV, pp. Ill, 153, 184. 
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sons and ministers what are called the ‘revolving’ (or ‘recurring’) 
legends (^mplava akhyana). These are so called because the 
priest recites on ten successive days as many different Vedas, 
and this goes on for a year in cycles of ten days each. In the 
order of the narration Itihasa and Purana are rcsci-ved for the 
eighth and ninth days, wh'le Rk, Yajus, Atharvan, Ahgirasa, 
snrpa-vidya (‘the scieirce of snakes’), devajana-uidya (knowledge 
of divine beings), maya (magic) are mentioned for the first 
seven days, and Saman for the tenth.^“ 

The recital of the fmplava legends is evidently intended 
to show the models to whom the sacrificer is assimilated 
Equally didactic is the use of Itihasa and Purana in certain 
domestic sacrifices described in the Grliyasiitras. According to 
Asvaldyana GrhyasUtra^^ when a misfortune like the death of a 
preceptor takes place, the members of the family should cast out 
the old domestic fire and kindle a new one. Keeping that fire 
burning, they sit till the silence of the night narrating the stories 
of famous men and discoursing on the auspicious Itihasa- 
puraiias. Again, according to Gohhila GrhyasMra^^' on the 
occasion of the ceremonies on the new- and full-moon days, the 
husband and the. wife should spend the night so as to alternate 
their sleep with waking, entertaining themselves with Itihasa or 
with other discourse. 

23 See Br„ xiii, 3. lival. Sr. S.. x, 7, i ff.; Sa»kh. Sr. S., xvi. 

2. I If. For the slight differences, see Sieg. Dw Sagsnstoffc dcs Ug-veda, p. zin. 

^ 24 /. Dumont, op, at., p, 39, where the pariplava akhyanas arc called 

cs anciens recits epiquc.s, qui moiitrcnt les motlelcs du roi dans la lc5gei)de, 
modeles auxqiiels on assimilic le sacrifiaiit.” 

25 IV. 6. 6; cf. Pischcl and Gcldner, Vedhche Studkn. i, p, apo 
20 I, 6. 6. r ^ 
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While the titual and didactic import o£ Itihasa and 
Parana in thc.se ancient times is sulllciently demonstrated by the 
text.s, the .same cannot be said of their character as historical 
composition.s. In die explanatory (arthavada) portions of the 
Brahnianas a.s distingni.shed from those enjoining the precepts 
iyidhi), there have, been preserved specimens of the old Itihasa 
and Parana. Here we have, as examples of Itlha.sas, the 
legend of Pururava.s and Urvasi already known in the Rg-Veda, 
the legend of the Flood, the legend of ^unah^oa and so forth. 
As examples of Puranas, we have the legend of origin of the 
four castes out of the body of Prajapati and the various creation- 
legends. A reference in the Satafatha shows 

chat wars between gods and Asuras also formed the materials 
of the ancient Itiha.sa. On the other hand, we have as yet no 
trace of genealogies of kings and dynasties with chronological 
references such a.s were to constitute an essential ingredient of 
the later Puranas according to the standard definition. 


27 Cf, Sieg in Encyclapaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. yn, s.v. ItihSs^; 
Wintemitz, op. dt., vol, i, pp. 208 If. 

28 xr, I. 6 . 9, 



3. VEDIC HISTORICAL TRADITIONS* 

The Vedic lists of go Iras and fravaras and the fragment.^ 
of gathas and narasarnsts quoted in the Vedic Litetature embody 
collectively a latge mass of the oldest Indian historical ttadition. 
But our account of the beginnings of Indian historiography will 
remain incomplete, if we are to ignore the residue of more or 
less authentic traditions preserved in the Vedic Sarnhitas, 
Brahmanas, Ufanisads and other works. Of the numerous 
and undoubted defects characterising these oldest historical 
compositions of the Indians, we shall have occasion to speak 
presently. Nevertheless they are of considerable interest as 

* In the present section unless otherwise stated, the Rgveda is quoted, 
in the translation of R. T. H. GrifGdi (2 vols. Benares 1879), Aiharvaveda 
in that of W. D. Whitney and C. R. Lanman (H.O.S., vols. vn & viii, 1905), 
the Vajasmaya Samhita in that of R. T. H. Griffith (Benares 1899), the 
Taittinya Samhita in the version of A. B, Keith {H.O.S., vols. xvm-XiX, 1914), 
the Aitareya and Kausttahi Brahmanas in that of A. B. Keith (H.O.S.t vol. 

XXV, 1920), the Satapatha Brahmana in that of J. Eggeling {S.B.E., vols. Xit, 

XXVI, XU, XLin, xLiv), the Paneavimsati Brahmana in that of W. Caland 
{Bih. Ind., Calcutta 1931), the ]aiminiya Upanisad Brahmana in that of Hans 
Oertel, (J.A.O,S., xvi. Part i, 1894), Chhandogya, Brhadaranyaha and Taiiti- 
riya Upanisads in that of F. Max Muller {S.B.E., vols. i & xv). Abbreviations 
used in this section are Rv.—Rgveda, Av.-Atharvaveda, Taitt. S.= 
TaiUirtya Samhita, Kath. S. = Kathaka Sarnhita, Maitr. S.=Maitrayatn 
Sarnhita, Ait. Br.— Aitareya Brahmana, Kam. Br.=KauMahi Brahmana, 
Sat. Br.=Satapatha Brahmana, Taitt. Br.z=TaUtiriya Brahmana, Ranch. Br.s= 
Paneavimsati Brahmana, J, U, Br,—Jaimintya Upanisad Brahmana, Gop, Br.s: 
Gopatha Brahmana, Chh, Up.=Chhandogya Upanisad. Taitt. Up.~ 
Taitiiriya Upanisad, Kaus. Up.=:TCattfitaki Upanisad; also V. 1 = Vedic Index 
of Names and Subjects by A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith (2 vols. 
London 1912). 
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illustrating the extent to which the historical sense had dawned 
upon the Indians at the beginning o£ theit history. 

The Rgveda Samhita 

It is characteristic of the vagueness of religious conceptions 
of the Rgvcdic seers chat they rcfci- to a number of mythical 
priests and heroes (like Atri, Atharvan, the Angirasas, the 
Bhrgus and Kutsa) as well as dasyus (like the demons .Susna 
and 5ambara) alongside historical figures of these categories. In® 
accordance with this attitude we find the Rsi authors referring 
in a number of hymns to mythical alongside historical incidents 
inspired (as they piously believed) by the act of the deities. 
To take a few examples, in Rv. i. 63 which is a hymn addressed 
to Indra wc read : 

3 “I'aitUiul thou, these thou defiest, Intlr.i; thou art the Rbhus’ 

Lord, heroic, victor. 

“Thou by his .side, for young and glorious Kutsa with .steed and eat- 
in battle slowest Susna. 

4 “That, as a friend, thou furthcredst, O Indra, when, Thunderer, strong 

in act, tlxoii crushedst Vrtra; 

“When Hero, thou great-soulcd with easy conquest didst rend the 
Dasyus in their distant dwelling. 

7 “Warring for Piirukutsa thou, O Indra, Thunder-armed; brakest down 
the seven castles; 

“Easily for Sudas, like grass didst rend them, and out of need. 
King, broughtest gain to Puru.” 

In the above the fortunes of the mythical Rbhus, Kutsa, 
5usna and Vrtra are mentioned side by sid& with those of the 
historical Kings Purakutsa and Sudas. 

I See Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, s.v. Mythical friests and heroes. 
Demons and fiends: Keith, Religioei and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanishads, pp. 223-228; 234-236. 
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Another Indra hymn (Rv. iv. 30) is as follows: 

9 “Thou, Inclra, Mighty one, didst crush Usas, though datiglitcr ol 
the sky, • 

When lifting up herself in pride. 

13 “Valiantly didst thou .seize and take the .store wliich 5 uyia had 

amassed, 

When thou didst crush his fortresses. 

14 “Thou, Indra, also smotest down Kulitrara’s son Sainhara 

The Diisa, from the lofty hill. 

15 “Of Dasa Varcin’s thou didst slay the hundred thousand ant! the five 

e Crushed like the fellies of a car. 

17 "So sapient Indra, Lord of Might, brought Turvasa and Yadu tliose 

Who feared the flood, in safety o’er. 

18 "Arna and Citraratha, both Aryas, thou, Indra, slcwcst swift, 

On younder side of Sarayu. 

20 "For DIvodasa, him who brought oblations, Indra overthrew 
A hundred fortresses of stone. 

at “The thirty tliousand Dasas he with magic power and weapons .sent 
To slumber, for Dabhiti’s sake.” 

Here also the poet refers to the fortunes of the goddess Usas 
and the demons 5 usna and ^ambara along with those of the 
historical Turvasa, Yadu, Divodasa, Arna, Citraratha, Dabhiti 
and Varcin. 

Typical of the same blending of mythical and historical 
characters as well as incidents is the reference in Rv. i. 53. 

10 “Thou has protected Susravas with succour, and Turvayan,! with 
thine aid, O Indra. 

Thou madest Kutsa, Atithigya, Ayu, subject unto thiss King, the 
young, the mighty.” 

And in vi. i8s (also an Indra hymn): — i 

13 This day the deed that thou hast done i.s famous, when thou, for 
him, with many thou.sand others, 

Laidest low Kursa, Ayu, Atirhigva, and boldly didst deliver 
Turvayana.” 
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Here again, it will be seen, Tiirvayana who is elsewhere (Rv. 
X. 61. I II.) said to be a prince of the Pakthas, is credited with 
victory over the mythical Kiitsa and Ayu as well as the historical 
Atithigva otherwise called Divodasa.^ 

In the above extracts the references to historical incidents, 
ic will be observed, arc always of an allusive character. The 
same feature characterises other historical references in the 
Rgvedic hymns which arc not so much mixed up with mytho- 
logical matter. Take e.g. Rv, iv. 42 of which the conclud- 
ing verses are as follows : 

8 ‘‘Our fathers then were thc.se, the seven Rsis, what time tlic son of 

Durgalia was captive. 

For her tliey gained by sacrifice Trasatlasyu, a demi-god, like Indra, 

conquering foe-men. 

9 "Tlic .spouse of Purukutsa gave oblations to you,' O Indra-Vntuna, 

with homage. 

Then unto her ye gave king Tra.sa(lasyii, the clemi-god, the slayer of 

the foemen.” 

According to Sayana this means that Purukutsa son of 
Durgaha being cither captured or slain, his wife Purukutsani 
propitiated the seven Rsis who obtained for her by favour of the 
gods Indra and Varuna a son Trasadasyu to restore the line. 

Of the same nature is Rv. ix. 61 where we read; 

1 "Flow onward, Indu, with this food for him who in thy wild delight 

Battered die nine-and-ninety down, 

2 “Smole swiftly forts, and Sanibara, then Yadu and that Turvas.a, 

For pious Divoclasa’s sake,” 


2 On the Rbhiis, Kutsa, ;^ii.sna, Vrtra, Purukutsa, Siidas, etc. alluded to 
in the above extracts sec V.I., s.v. 
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This is usually taken to refer to an attack by the Tiirvasa 
and Yadu peoples on Divodasa.’’ 

In the examples we have cited above, it will be observed 
that the Rsi authors paid no attention to the topography of the 
incidents that they describe. Other passages, however, prove 
that they were not altogether wanting in the topographical sense. 
Thus in Rv. m. 2.3. 4 two Bharata chiefs are associated with the 
rivers Apaya, Sarasvati and Drsadvati (all belonging to the 
region of the sacred Kuruksetra of later literature). More dis- 
tinct is the reference in Rv. vii. 96. 2 where the Purus are 
said to dwell on the two ‘grassy banks’ of the sacred Sarasvati. 
Other texts pointing in the same direction arc Rv, ii. 41, vi, 
61, VII. 95-96, containing apotheosis of the Sarasvati ‘the 
mightiest and most divine of streams,’ ‘best mother, best of 
rivers, best of goddesses’, and above all Rv. x. 75 containing the 
famous 'Hymn to the Rivers’ of which Max Muller (Jndia, 
■what can it teach us?, London, 1883, p. 168) justly says, 

‘The poec takes in at one sweep tlirce great armies of rivers — those 
flowing from the Nortli-West into the Indus, those joining it from die North- 
East and in the distance the Ganges and the Jumna with dieir tributaries.’ 

This geographical sense of the Rgvedic seers manifests itself 
m a few descriptions of battle scenes. This is the case with Rv. 
HI. 33 which tells us in the form of a dialogue between the Rsi 
Visvamitra and ‘the pair of Mothers’, the Vipas and the ^utudri 
how the Bharatas, engaged in a raid, were able to cross the rivers 
in high flood, through the rsi’s prayers : ^ — 

3 For references in the above extracts sec VI. s.v. Durgaha. Tmadasyn 
Tttrvasa. 

4 For this interpretation of the above text rejecting that of Sayana scc 
Y/.j s.v, Visvatnitra where full references ate given, 
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9 “List quickly, Sistcts, to the barti who cometh to you from far away 
with car and wagon. 

Bow lowly clown; lie easy to be traversed : .stay Rivcr.s, with your 
floods below our axles. 

10 “Yea, we will listen to thy words, O Singer, With Wiiin and car 

from far away thou comest. 

Low, like a nursing mother, will I bend me, and yield me a,s a 
maiden to her lover. 

11 “Soon a.s the Bharata.s have fared acro.ss thee, the warrior band, urged 

on' and sjx’d by Indra. 

Then let your streams flow on in rapid motion. I crave your favour 
who deserve our worship.” 

12 “The warrior host, the Bharatas, fared over: the singer won the 

favour of the Rivers. 

Swell with your billows, hasting, pouring riches. 

■ Fill full your channels, and roil swiftly onward.” 


Of the same kind is Rv. vi. 27. 5-7 where wc read r 

“In aid of Abhyltvartin Cayamana, Indra destroyed the seed of 
Vara^ikha, 

At Hariyupiya he .smote the vanguard of the Vreivans and the 
rear fled frightened. 

Three thousand, mailed, in quest of fame, together, on the 
Yavyavati, O much-sought Indra, 

Vreivan’s sons, falling before the arrow, like bursting vessels went 
to their destruction. 

He, whose two red steers, seeking goodly pasture, plying their 
tongues move on ’twixt earth and heaven,' 

Gave Turvasa to Srnjaya, and, to aid him, gave tlie Vreivans up to 
Daivavata.” 


Here we see that the poet gives us the geographical 
.situation— Hariyupiya and Yavyavati (town or river?) — of the 
victory won over the Vreivans and Tuivasas by King Abhya- 
vaitin Cayamana who is identified by some with the Srnjaya 
King Daivavata mentioned in the same context. What is more, 


) 
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the poet’s allusions to the numbers and equipment of the troops 
and their tactics indicate his interest in the art of warfare. 

No battle is more famoas in the Rgveda Samhitd than 
that of the ten kings allied against the Trtsu King Siitlas wlio 
won a glorious victory on the banks of the Paru.sni river. The 
hymn (Rv. vii. i8) which was addressed by the I^i Va.si.uha, 
the furohita of Sudas, to the god Indra, is quoted in extracts 
as follows: 

5 “What though the floods spread wiclcly, hidra matle them shallow 

aod easy for Sodas to traverse. 

He, worthy of our praises, caused the Simyu, foe of our hymn, 
to curse .the rivers’ fury. 

6 "Eager for spoil was Turvasa Purod.as, fain to win we.ilih, like fivlies 

urged by hunger. 

The Bhrgus and the Druhyus quickly lisienetl: friend rescued fiiend 
nitd the two distant peoples. 

7 “Together came the Pakthas, the Bhalanas, the Alin.is, the .Sivas. 

tile Visanins, 

Yet to the Trtsus came the Arya’s comrade, through love of spoil 
and heroes’ war, to lead llicm. 

8 "Fools, in their folly fain to waste her waters, they |>arted inexhaust- 

ible Parusnl, 

Lord of the Earth, he with his might repressed them; still lay the 
herd and the affrighted herdsman. 

9 “As to their goal they sped to their ticstruction ; they soiiglii 

Pamsni; e’en the swift returned not. 

Indra abandoned to Siidiis the manly, the swiftly flying foes, 
unmanly babblers. 

II “The King who scattered one-ancl-twenty people of both V.nikatna 
tribes through lust of glory — 

As the skilled priest clips grass within the chamher, so hath the 
Hero Indra wrought their downfall. 

•- ii ■ 

5 See VI., s.v. Abhyavariin Cayammta. Iianytli>iytl and YavyaviiCt for 
die references here given. 
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14 “Thf Aiuivii'i and Druhyus, stvkinj' Ixtcity, have slept, the sixty- 
Imiulral, yea, six ihouMiiul, 

Aiul six-iixl-sixiy heroes, l-'oi- the pious were all these mighty 
exploits tlime hy Iitilra. 

14 "Tliese Tristis iiitiler Ititli'a's earefttl gtiitlaiitf tame .speeding like 
loosed waters itishiiig downward. 

*rhc‘ foenieii, measuring exceeding tioseiy, ahaiuloned to Siidas all 
their prcivi,stoij.s. 

rq "Yaititiiia and tlie Trtstis akled kidta. There he strippetl Bhcda 
It.irc of all his tiaisutvs. 

I'lie Aja.s and the 5 igrti.s and the Yakpis brought in to him ns 
irihute lieatls of horses,” 

The battle of the ten kings, no doubt because of its high 
reputation, is directly referred to under the technical designa- 
tion (Dasarajna) in two other Rgvcdic hymns. In Rv. vii. 33 
addressed by the same Rsi Vasistha in praise of his own family, 
wc read: — - 

1, ".So, Verily, with tlit'.sc he crossetl the river, in contpany with these he 
slaughtered Bhcda, 

So in the fight with the Ten Kittg.s, Vasi.sdias! did Iiulra help 
Sudiis through your devnuotvs. 

15 “Like thirsty men they looked to heaven, in battle w,ith the Ten 
kings, surrounded and imploring. 

Then Indra heard Va.si.stha as he prni.scd him and gave the Trtsus 
ample room and freedom. 

6 “Like sticks and staves wherewith they drive the cattle, stripped bare, 
the Bharatas were found defenceless : 

Vasisdia. then became their chief and leader; then widely were the 
Trtsus’ clans extended." 

Charged with more picturesque detail is the description in Rv. 
vn. 83 addressed by Vasistha to the gods Indra and Varuna • 

I “Looking to you and your alliance, 0 ye Men, armed with broad axes 
they went forward, fain for spoil. 

Ye smote and slew his Dasa and his Aryan enemies, and helped 
Siidas with favour, Indra-Varuna. 
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3 “The boiuidafies of earth were seen all dark with dust: O Iiidra- 
Vanina, the shout went up to heaven, 

The enmities of the people compassed me about. Ye heard my 
calling and ye came to me with help, 

8 “0 Indra-Varuna, ye gave Siidas your aid when the Ten king.s in 
battle compassd him about, 

There where the white-robed Tmtis with their braided hair, .skilletl 
in .song, worshipped you with homage and with hymn." 

Many of the references in the above extracts (like the iden- 
tity of the ten allied kings, the relation of the Trtsus to Sudas, 
the identification of the Yamuna and the part played by the 
Parusni in the fighting) have formed the subject of controversy 
among scholars. “ Leaving these doubtful points out of account, 
we can still observe how the poet gives us the geographical 
situation of the most famous battle in Rgvcdic times. What is 
more, he vividly brings before our eyes, as no other Rgvcdic seer 
does, the successive stages of the battle — the exultant march 
of the confederates, the resulting panic in Sudas’s force, the 
sudden turn of fortune and the final rout of the allies who 
were either drowned in the river or forced to flee leaving their 
camp to be plundered by the victors. With these passages, then 
the realism of the Rgvedic seers in the description of historical 
scenes reaches its culminating point. 

T,he Atharvaveda Samhita 

The Atharvaveda is very sparing in its references to his- 
torical traditions. Nevertheless Ve may distinguish several 
types of such traditions in the same work. In Av. iv. 2p. 

6 See V7., s.t'. ISheddf Bhei'atdy ;uid jpcctuliy PurttsHt 

for full references. In Rgveda vii, jS-ip above quoted. Hopkins suggests the 
reading Yadu in place of Yaksa, 
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wc have in the fashion of the Rv. passages above t|Uoted a 
confused list of mythical and historical rsis and heroes who arc 
said to he favoured by the gods Mitra and Varuna: — 

j “Ye wild lavour Anginis, who Agasii, Jiimaclagiii, Airi, O Miira-aiul- 
Viinuia, wlio fnvoiu' Kiisyap.i, who Vasisiha--(lti ye free iis Crtun 
distress. 

<] “Ye who favour Syavrisva, Vadhryasva, IHuaiirtk.lha, Airi, O Mitra- 
aiid-Variina, who favour Viinada, .Sapravadliri- do ye free us from 
distrc.ss. 

5 “Ye who favour Bliarndvaja, wlto Gavishdiira, Vi.^viimitra, Kutsa, 0 

Varuna |and| Mitra, who favour iCakshivant, also Kanva — do ye 
free us from distress. 

6 “Ye who f.ivnur Medhatiilti, who Tri.soka, who Usanas Kavya, 0 

Mitra'and' Varuna, who favour Gotama, also Mudgala — do ye free 
Its from distress." 

On the other hand v. 19. 1. givc.s us what purports 
to be a historical example illustrating the dangers befalling the 
opprc.ssors of Brahmanas:' — ■ 

"Tliey grew exce.s.sively; they did not quite (wa) touch up to the sky; 
having injured Blirgu, the .Sritjayas, V.aitahavyas, pew.shccl," 

The Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmmas 

Pa.ssing to the Sarnliitas of the Yajur VecU and the 
Brahmanas, we have to notice a number of distinct types of 
historical traditions, which shares in the exclusively licatgical 
character of the works concerned. The simplest and most 
numerous of these types consists of authoritative citations in 
support of specified branches of the sacrificial ritual. Fre- 
quently we are introduced to a series of authorities ending with 
the most important ones. We shall'quote here only two out 
of numerous examples. Thus 3 at. Br. i. i. i. 7, disemssing the 
question of the sacrificer’s taking the evening meal after per- 
formance of the Agnihotrdj says, 
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“On this point Ashailha Savayasa, on the one hand, was of opinion that 

the vow consisted in fasting Yiijnavalkya on the other hand said, IE he 

does not cat, he thereby becomes a sacrificcr to the manes and iC he does it, 
he eats before the gods have eaten; let him therefore eat what, when eaten, 
counts as not eaten.” 

Of the same natiite is ICans. Br. xxvi. 3 ; 

“Now Paihgya used to say 'Superfluous would be a mantra repeated twice 
when not prescribed; therefore he should not proceed immediately.’ So 
Paihgya used to say, Now Kausitaki used to say, ‘These rites in which the 
number of mantras employed is limited have limited fruits. Those in which 
an unlimited number of mantras is employed h.avc unlimited fruits.’’ 

Anotliet type of traditional history that we come across in 
the later Samhitas and Brahmanas consists of what may be called 
historical examples justifying the authoritative ritual. In some 
texts the examples are quoted to illustrate the dangers attend- 
ing ritual errors. Thus in Tain. S. vi. 6. 2 and IQih. S. xii, 3 
the-Srnjayas are said to have been defeated because of a mistake 
committed in the ritual by their priest Devabhaga By far the 
largest number of such examples is quoted to illustrate the 
advantages accruing to the sacrificer from the performance of 
specific rituals. How a king of an ancient line who had been 
exiled with his priest received back his kingdom inspite of the 
machinations of another king is told in $at. Br. xii. 9. 3. t ff. ; — ^ 

‘Now Dustaritu Paums.ayana had been expelled from the kingdom 
which had come down to him through ten generations and the Snijayas also 
expelled Revottaras Patava Cakra Sthapati [The priest with the king’.s con- 
sent perfomied the Sautramam for the purpose of conferring upon him domi- 
nion over the Srhjayas, but Balhika Pratiplya, king of the Kurus, hearing of 
this report wished to prevent the performance of the sacrifice, After he had 
tried in vain to place the priest on the horns of a dilemma] he went home 
and said ‘It is not so (as we had thought) : that kingdom of the Srnjayas now 
belongs to Dustaritu : —in such and stich a manner has that Cakra Sthapati 
thi,s day performed the sacrifice’. 
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A similar example is quoted in Pane. Br. xxi. 12. 2-4; 

“The Jahniis and the Vreivats quarrelled for (the possession of) the 
kingdom. Vi.'Svamitra the king of the Jahnus saw this rite (scilL the four-day 
rite of Vi,^vamitra) and practised it. He got the kingdom, the others (Vreivats) 
were deprived of it. 

More frequent than the above isolated examples are the 
lists of successful sacrificers chat we find in the works under 
notice. Thus in connection -with the ceremony of piling of the 
fire-altar we read in the Taitt. S. v. 6. 5 (similar lists are found 
in Kath. S. xxii. 3; Panch. Br. xxv. 16. 3; J.JJ. Br. ii. 6. ii); — = 

“This (fire) Para Amara, Kak-sivant Aufija, Vitahavya ^rayasa, and 
Tra.sadasyu Paurukutsya piled, being desirous of- offspring; then indeed did 
they win thousands each of children.” 

Similarly Sat. Br. 11. 4. 2 ff. gives a list of kings and priests 
who performed the so-called Daksayana or Vasistha sacrifice (a 
modification of the full-moon sacrifice) with various resulting 
successes : 

“Now he was indeed Daksa ; and because he sacrificed in the beginning 
with tltis sacrifice it is called Daksayana sacrifice 

"Now that same sacrifice was afterwards performed by Pratidaria Svaikna; 
and he indeed was an authority to those who emulated him. An authority, 
therefore, he will become, whosoever, knowing this, performs that sacrifice; 
let him, tlierefore, perform that sacrifice 

“That same sacrifice was afterwards performed by Devabhaga Srautarsa. 
He was Purohita botli to the Kurus and Srnjayas. Now a very high posi- 
tion (is held by him) who is the Purohita of one kingdom; how much higher, 
then, is the position (of one) who (is the Purohita) of two (kingdoms). A 
very high position accordingly he obtains, whosoever, knowing this, performs 
that sacrifice: let him, therefore, perform that sacrifice” and so oU. 

In a similar way Ait. Br. vii, 34, after describing the pro- 
per food of the king at the Rajasuya in lieu of Soma, says : 

5 
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“This food Rama Margavcya proclaimed to Vi^ivantara Sansadmana; 
this also Tura Kavascya proclaimed to Janamejaya Pariksita; this Purvata and 
Narada proclaimed to Somaka Sahadevya, to Sahadeva S.irnjaya, Bahhrn 
Daivavrtlha, Bhima of Vidarhha, Nagnajit of Gandhara; this Agtii proclaimed 
to Sanafrfita Arimdama and to Kratnvid Janaki; this Vadstha proclaimed to 
Sudas Paijavana, All of them attained greatness, havjtig partaktnt of this 
food. All of them were great Kings; like Aditya, cstahlished in prosperity, 
they gave heat, obtaining tribute from ail the quarters." 

None of the examples of the class of compositions we are 
now considering is more famous than the more or le.ss parallel 
lists of royal sacrificers, and their priests in the Ait. Br. the &ctt. 
Br. and the &ahkh. §r. Su. In Ait. Br. (vm. 21-23) the list of 
kings consecrated to the Great Consecration of Indra and their 
ministering priests is given a.s follows : — ■ 

‘With this great anointing of Indra Turu Kava.scya anointed Janamejaya 
Pariksita, Tlicrefore Janamejaya Parik.sita went round the earth completely, 

conquering on every side, and offered the horse in sacrifice With this great 

anointing of Indra Cyavana Bhargava anointed ^arynta Miinavn. Therefore 
Qaryata Manava went around the earth completely, conquering on every side, 
and offered the horse in sacrifice; at the 'sacrificial session of the gods he was 
the householder. With the great anointing of Indra Soma^ustnan Vajarat- 
nayana anointed ^atanika Satrajita. Therefore ^atanika Siitrajita went round 
the earth completely conquering on every side, and offered the horse in 
s^acrifice. With the great anointing of Indra, Parvata and Narada anointed 
Ambasthya. Therefore Ambasthya went round the earth completely, con- 
quering on every side, and offered the horse in sacrifice,’ and so on.^ 


With tile above we may compare Sat. Bp. xiir. 5. 4. i ff. 
and Sankh. Sr. S. xvi. 9 enumerating a group of royal per- 
formers of the Asvamedha (or horse-sacrifice) along with their 
ministering priests. 


7 In the above context the Ait. Br., 
Janarntapi and the priest Vasistha .Satyaliavya 
playing false with a Brahman, 


quotes the story of Atyarati 
as illustrating the danger of 
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The type o£ compositions just mentioned comprising his- 
torical examples of successful sacrificers, was intended no doubt 
to emphasise the efficacy of the rites concerned. The same 
motive resulted in the composition of another class of traditions 
in the form of historical introductions to expositions of the sacri- 
ficial ritual. Such expositions are, as a rule, expressed for greater 
dramatic efi'cct in the form of an imaginary series of dialogues 
between different theologians. We may take ].IJ. Br, i. 59. 
to illustrate the simplest examples of this kind: — » 

“Now Brahmadatta Caikitancya wciu 10 cIio Kum Abhipratarin Kaksaseni. 
He (A.) oflci'ccl him a houey-poiion [maclhiti)(irka). Now his purohila Saunaka, 
stepping forth, sat down near by. He (B.) drank the honey-potion without 
.iddrcssiing In’m (S.). He (S.) .said to him (B.): ‘As knowing what, O 
Dalbhya, dost thou drink the honey-potion without addressing fme]’? fThcn 
follows a .series of sliort qucsiion.s on ritual put by S. and answered satisfac- 
torily by B, At the end .1 could only say|, ‘Homage be to thee, reverend sir, 
with knowledge ha.st thou drunk the honey-potion.’ |Thcn follows anotlicr 
ritual question asked by A. and answered hy B. When A. proposed to continue 
the talk, the other said], ‘Don’t! Wc have done thee this honour, do not ask 
us too much.’ [To this answer A. could only reply by expressing his 
disappointment] ’’. 

Wc have a similar example in ].U. Br. iv. 6-8 stating how 
Baka Dalbhya, the most learned Brahmana of the Kuru- 
Pancalas, answered a series of five questions put to him by 
king Bhagiratha of the Iksvaku family. 

While in the above case the dialogues take the simple 
form of a catechism, they are given in other and more numerous 
instances in the historical setting of disputes between a number 
of theologians. This gives the opportunity for the priestly 
authors to introduce dramatic incidents and studies of indivi- 
dual character along with glimpses of contemporary manners. 
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In Ah. Br. n. ig we have an account (of which Kaas. Br. XIL 3 
gives a shorter version), borrowed at least from life, of a dispute 
between a low-born priest and his fellows at a sacrifice. — ■ 

“The seers performed a sacrificial season on the Sarasvati, they diove 
away Kavasa Ailusa from the Soma, ‘The child of a slave woman, a cheat, tu» 
Brahman; how has he been consecrated in our midst.’ They sent him out to 
the desert, (saying) ‘There let thirst slay him; let liim drink not the water of 
the SarasvatL’ [After he had gone to the wilderness, he-saw the ‘child of the 
waters’ hymn’]. The seers said, ‘The gods know him; let us summon hitn.’ 
‘Be it so' (they replied). They summoned him; having summoned him they 
performed this 'child of the waters’ (hymn).” 

Another illustration supported by a historical precedent, 
of a dispute between a king and a priestly family is told in AU. 
Br. VII. 27 : —I 

“Vifvantara Sausadmana, despising the ^yaptirnas, perlormed a .sacrifice 
without the ^yaparnas. Perceiving this the ^yaparnns went to the sacrilice 
ajid sat down within the altar. Seeing them he said. ‘There sit those doers 
of an evil deed, speakers of impure speech, the ^yaparnas; remove them; let 
them not sit within my altar.’ ‘Be it so’ they replied. They removed them. 
They being i-emoved cried aloud, Heroes had tire Kagyapas among them in 
the Asitamrgas who at the sacrifice from which janamejaya Pariksita cxcludctl 
the Kayyapas, won the Soma dr, inking from the Bhutaviras. What hero have 
we among us who will win this Soma drinking?’ ‘I am the hero for you,”^ 
said Rama Margaveya, [After Rama Margaveya had explained at great 
length tlic proper food for the King at die Rajasuya, Vigvantara Saiusadmana 
sajd], ‘A thousand we grant to you, O Brahman; my sacrifice will be performed 
by the ([lyaparnas,” 

In the above extracts the disputes between theologians turn 
on the general grounds of descent or conduct or even speech. 
Other disputes narrated in the Brahmanas are concerned with 
specific questions of sacrificial ritual and are marked, as such, by 
greater contrasts of character and incidents. In Sat. Br. x. j.q. 
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[ ft. wc have the followiag chatactctistic stoty o£ a theological 
disputation involving two figures well known to the Buhmanas 
and the older Upanisuds viic., 5 vctakctu Aruncya and his father 
Uddalaka Artini : — 

"Svciiilu'Ui AniiH-yii dhcc upon a tinii; wii.s about to offci- .sactilice, [Bi'iug 
asked by his father he said that Vaisvfwasavya was his hair priest. When 
the fadier asked die ptieM to answer a nuniher of quc.siicm.s, the latter said 
that Ik; knew some of them, while as for the rcsst he could only say, ‘Nay, 
hut thou wilt teach me, Sir.’ The father then aiiswerctl the questions 
him.self.J ” 

The pen-picture of Svetaketu and Uddalaka in the above 
extract^ — ^the former being described unlike the latter as a con- 
ceited man of somewhat immature intellect — 'is in complete 
accord with other references to these teachers in the Brahmanas 
and connected works. This of course, is an indirect evidence 
of the. historical teality of the characters concerned.^ 

We have another account of a theological dispute in which 
Uddalaka Aruni figures as an ethical and at the same time 
masterful and somewhat remorseless disputant in Sat. Br, xi. 
5. 3. I ff. : — 

“Sauceya Eracinayogya came to Uddalaka Aruni for a disputation on spiri- 
tual matters. [After Uddalaka Aruni had answered a number of questions 
which were already known to 5 auccya Pracinayogya. the latter was compelled 
to admit his ignorance about other questions, Sauceya, then, said] ‘Here arc 
logs for fuel ; I will become thy pupil, reverend sir’ He replied, ‘If thou haclst 
not spoken thus, thy head would have flown off; come, enter as niy pupil’. 
So be it, he said. He then initiated him and taught him that paiti-conquering 
utterance, Truth.” 

8 Cf. ^at, Br., xi. 4, 18 illustrating Svetaketu's boastful and ■.self-assertive 
character. Also cf, Chh. Up., vj. i ff. giving a charming account of young 
^ivetakctu returning from his teacher’s house ‘conceited, considering himself 
well-read and stern’ and of Uddalaka ’s disabusing him of his self-conceit. 
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The story of another contest in which Uddalaka Aruni 
figures as one of the disputants and which vividly illustrates 
contemporary manners is told in two versions in the Brahmanas, 
Sat. Br. XL 4. i. i ff. and Gofatha Br. i, 3. 6, The former 
version is as follows : — > 

"Now Uclclalaka Aruni was driving about as a chosen (olHciating-prifst) 
amongst the people of the northern country. By him a gold coin was offered; 
for in the time of onr forefathers a prize used to be offered liy cho.sen 
(priests) when driving about for the sake of calling out the timid to a di.sputa- 
tioii. Fear then seized the Brahmans of the northern people. ‘This fellow is 
a Kuru-Pancala Brahman and son of a Brahman ; Let us take care lest he 
should deprive tis of our domain; come, ‘let us challenge him to a disputation 
on spiritual matters. [After they had chosen Svaidayana 5aunaka as their 
champion, ho accosted Uddalaka and proved hi.s knowledge of the Full and 
New Moon sacrifices.] Then he (Uddalaka) gave up to him the gold coin 
saying, ‘Thou arc learned, Svaidiiyana’ and he, having concealed it, went away. 
Tliey asked him, ‘How did that .sou of a Gautama behave?’. He said, ‘Even 
as a Brahman and the son of a Brahman; the head would fly off of who.soever 
should (dare to) challenge him to a disputation. They then went away in all 
■- directions. [Then Uddalaka came hack to Svaidayana as a pupil. But the 
other, said, ‘I will tell thee even without thy becoming my pupil.’] 

We have in this extract in the familiar figure of Uddalaka 
Aruifi the picture of a typical wandering disputant of Ancient 
India. In the description of the stakes offered and risked we 
have an emphatic illustration of the keenness with which such 
’disputes were fought in ancient times. We have, finally, a 
remarkable series of individualistic representations of character. 
In Uddalaka Aruni we find a redoubtable disputant confident 
of success and inspiring terror in the hearts of his adversaries. 
This is explained by reference to a few biographical notices, viz., 
the teacher’s belonging to the sacred Kuru-Pancala country and 
his occupying the office of a chosen priest. But this proud 
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disputant has no hesitation in humbling himself before his vie. 
tohoii.s foe for acquiring the superior knowledge. On the other 
hand the Rrahmanas from ‘the northern country’ are pictured 
as a selfish and fainthearted stock, oaring not for the pride but 
only Cor their possessions threatened by their formidable anta- 
gonist, As a foil to this unworthy group we have the attractive 
figure of Svaidayana, so unlike other teachers of his class, who 
spares his beaten foe the humiliation of defeat and magnani- 
mously instructs him in his own superior knowledge. 

Wc turn now to the last class of theological disputations 
in which kings as well as Brahmans take part and which in the 
form of intellectual tournaments naturally provide opportunities 
for displaying marked contrasts in character. Take, e.g., the 
dialogue between king A.wapati Kaikcya (otherwise unknown 
to histoty) and a number of Brahmans, of which wc have two 
different versions in Sat. Br. x. 6. i fif. and Chh. Uf, v. ii. 
The former version with which wc are here concerned runs as 
follows : — 

“Now at the house of Artina Aupave.si these came once togetlicr. fHetc 
follow the namc.s of several Brahmans]. They rook counsel together regarding 
(Agni) Vai.sv.nnnra, but did not agree as to Vaisvanara, [They went to Asvapati 
Kaikeya who knew Vaisvanara thoroughly. After the King had honoured 
them with gifts, they came to him with fuel in their hands, saying], ‘We 
want to become thy pupil.s.’ He said, ‘How is this, venerable sirs, when ye 
are learned anti sons of men learned in the scriptures,? ’ They replied, ‘Vener- 
able sir, thou knowest Vais'vanara thoroughly; teach us him’. He said, ‘I do 
indeed know Vai.svanara thoroughly; put your fuel on (the tire), you arc 
become my pupils.’ [He then instructed them in the usual form of questions 
and answers]. 

Here, it will be observed, the Bralimans, although they 
are reputed to have hereditary knowledge' of the scriptures, 
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humble themselves before Asvapati for acquiring the superior 
knowledge. On the other hand the king, who may be regarded 
as a type of the enlightened prince of those days, while impart- 
ing the instruction, insists upon the respect due to him as a 
teacher. ° 

No dialogues in the Brahmanas, as later on in the Vfani- 
sads, are more famous than those of which Janaka king of Vidcha 
and Yajhavalkya are the central figures. In Sat. Br. XL 3. i. 
2 ff. we have a dialogue between the great king and the famous 
Brahman, in which the latter correctly answers the questions 
about the Agnihotra put to him by the former. On the other 
hand Sat. Br. xi. 6. 2. i. ff. tells us how a number of Brahmans 
including even Yajnavalkya failed fully to satisfy the king with 
their answers: — 

“Now Janaka of Viclelia once met some Brahmans who were travelling 
about. [Here follow the names]. He said to each of them, ‘How do ye 
each of you perform the Agnihotra? [After they had successively answered 
the King’s questions, he told Y.ajnavalkya] , ‘Thou, O Yajhavalkya, hast en- 
quired most closely into the nature of the Agnihotra But not even tliou 

knowest either the upiising or the progress or the support or the contentment 
or the return or the renascent world of these two (libationsi of the Agnihotra). 

g The longer version of the Chh, Up., above-mentioned is notable for 
a fuller characterisation of the individuals concerned. Here the Brahmans 
at first approach the ubiquitous Uddiilaka Aruni who however, widi the 
remarkable shrewdness of his nature, referred them to Asvapati Kaikeya. 
For he reflected, ‘Those great householders and great theologians will examine 
me and I shall not be able to tell them all.’ The Brahmans, "according to the 
same version, when approaching Asvapati repelled all his offers of hospi- 
tality, and coldly replied that their object was to acquire knowledge of 
Vai^viinara from the King. Aivapati respected their dignity so far that he 
imparted his knowledge without exacting the initiatory rites due to him a."? a 
teacher. 
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[After the King had left] they said, 'Surely this fellow of a Rajanya has 
out-talked us. Come, let us challenge him to a theological disputation.’ 
Yajhavalkya said; ‘We are Brahmans and he is a Rajanya: if we were to 
vanquish him, whom should wc say we have vanquished? But if he were 
to vanquish us, people would say of us that a Rajanya had vanquished 
Brahmans: do not think of this! They approved of his words. [Yajna- 
valkya overtook the King and learnt from him the .secret of the Agnihotra. 
In return Yajnavalkya granted the King the boon of a.s‘king questions when 
he pleased.] 'Thenceforth Janaka was a Brahman.’” 

The above story cvlcleacly shows Yajnavalkya to have been 
as superior to his fellows in learning, as in practical wisdom'. 
Though defeated, he )'ct succeeds in maintaining the prestige 
of his'’^class and while learning the secret from the king, he is 
yet able to confer upon him a favour. 

The same combination of superior learning and worldly 
wisdom characterises Yajnavalkya in the story of the tourna- 
ment held by Janaka at his court. The story {Sat. Br. xi. 6. 3. 

I ff.) is as follows: — 1 

‘‘janaka of Vidcha performed a sacrifice accompanied with numerous gifts 
to the pricst-s. Setting apart a rhou.sand cows, he said, ‘He who is die most 
learned in sacred writ among.st you, O Brahmans, shall drive away diese 
(cows)’. Yajnavalkya then said, ‘This way (drive) them.’ They said, ‘Art’ 
diou really the most learned in sacred writ amongst us, Yajnavalkya?’ He 
replied, ‘Reverence be to him who is most learned in sacred writ! We arc 
but hankering after cows’. [After ‘the shrewd Sakalya’ had volunteered to 
question Yajnavalkya, the® latter asked], ‘Have the Brahmans made of thee 
a thing for quenching the fire-brand, Sakalya?’ [After Yajnavalkya had 
answered all his questions, he said], ‘Thou hast gone on questioning me 
beyond the deity, beyond which there must be no questioning:. Thou shalt 
die ere such and such a day, and not even thy bones shall reach thy home!” 
[And so it came to pass]. 

In the above extract we have a typical illustration of an 
enlightened court of those days, lavish in its patronage of 
Brahmanical learning and ritual. Coming to individual charac- 

6 
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ter§, we find Yajnavalkya with his usual shrewdness parrying 
a direct answer to the question about his claim, to superior 
learning. When, however, Sakalya dared to challenge him, 
Yajnavalkya betrayed his haughty temper by trying to silence 
him with a threat. When this last failed in its end, he ended 
by cursing his adversary, as the author tells us, with fatal 
results. 

The next type of traditional history to be found in the 
Brahmanas deals with the supposed historical origin of existing 
institutions. In accordance with the prevailing atmosphere of 
these works even such beginnings are connected with perfor- 
mance of the sacrificial ritual. Thus in Sat. Br. ii. 4. 4 we arc 
told in connection with the Daksayaiaa sacrifice that it was per- 
formed by Daksa Parvati whence ‘even to this day these 
(descendants of his) the Daksayanas are possessed of the royal 
dignity.’ Similarly Sat. Br. xiii. 5. 4. 19 says, 

“Satanika Sauajita performed the Govinata (form of Asvameclha), after 
taking away the horse of the Kasya (King); anti since that time the KS-h’s 
do not keep up the (sacrificial) fires, saying, ‘The soma drink has been taken 
from us,’” 

We have to mention, in the last place, a unique historical 
tradition preserved in the Sat. Br. i. 4. i. 14 ff. relating to the 
migration of a band of Vedic Aryans from the Sarasvad’s banks 
to the eastern lands of Kosala and Videha : — ■ 

‘Matliava, the V.idegha, was at that time on tire (river) Sarasvati, Agni 
thence went burning along this earth towards the cast; Gotama Rahugana and 
the Vldegha Mathava followed after him as he was burning along. He 
burnt (over) all these rivers. Now that (river) which is called Sadiinira flows 
from the northern (Himalaya) mountains;; that one he did not burn over.' 
That one the Brahmans did not cross in former times thinking, ‘it has not 
been burnt over by Agni Vai^vanara’. Now-a-days, however, there are many 
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Brahmans to the cast o£ it. At that time (the land ca.st ol the Sadanifa) was 
very uacultivated, very marshy, because it had not been tasted lay Agni 
Vaisvaiiara. Now-a-days however, it is very cultivated lot the Brahmans had 

caitsed (Agni) to ta.ste it tlirough .sacrifices Mathava the Vldegha 

tlien said to Agiji, ‘Where am I to abide?’ ‘To the cast ol this (river) be 
thy abode’, said he. 

In this lamoii.s and oft-ejuoted extract the priestly author 
has handed down a concrete instance of the greatest historical 
event of the Buhmana period viz., the expansion of Vedic civi- 
lization from its central seat in Kurttksetra to the lands of the 
East and the South. The author’s appreciation of chronology, 
again, is displayed in his reference to the three successive stages 
of the advance marked by the original settlement on the Saras- 
vati, the reclamation and colonization of the land to the west 
of the Sadanira (the later Kosala) and those of the land to the 
east of the Sadanira (the later Vidcha). The progress of the 
settlers, characteristically enough, is traced to the burning down 
of the regions concerned by the God of Fire in aid of the colo- 
nizing king and priest. 


Xhe older Ufmisads 

When we pass from the Brahm^nas to the older Upani- 
sads, we find that the types of traditional history preserved in 
the later works are, so far as they go, a continuation of those of 
the earlier. Of the simplest type, that of authoritative citations 
in support of doctrine, we have an example in Tain. Up. i, 
9:^ 

'Satyavacas Ratliitara thinks that the true only is necessary. Tnponitya 
PauraS'isfi djinks chat penance only is necessary. Naka Maudgalya thinks 
that learning and practising the Veda only arc necessary.’ 
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As 111 the case of the thcic is no leasoii to 

doubt that the authorities cited in the Upanisads arc anything 
but historical personages. 

The next type of traditional history, that of religious dis- 
putations in the form of dialogues, is, as Oldcnhcrg has already 
shown, more fully developed in the older Ujxinisads than in 
the Brahmanas . For not only do they occur oftener, but they 
also attain greater volume and importance. The reason for this 
development has very properly been found by the same scholar 
in the contrast between the sacrificial lore of the Brahmuruts 
and the higher knowledge of the XJ'pmisads: the former was 
on the whole shared equally by a band of experts, while the latter 
was more or less an individual possession of the elect to be im- 
parted also to favoured individuals.'® From the standpoint of 
modern historical criticism the defects of the Vpanisad dia- 
logues are sufficiently obvious. In , them we find an unmis- 
takable element of mythology and folklore, as e.g. in Chh, Up. 
IV. 5 ff. where the bull of a herd, the fire, a flamingo, and a 
MadgH bird are successively mentioned as teaching Satyakama 
Jabala and in Ibid. viii. 7 ff. where the god Prajapati is stated 
as instructing Indra and the asura Virocana. The • frequent 
references to the splitting of heads of defeated disputants may 
also contain, as Oldenberg thinks, an element of magic. 
Nevertheless the dialogues of the Upanisads, even more than 
their prototypes in the Brahmanas, may be rightly affirmed to 
mark a distinct advance in Indian historiography. In the fami- 

10 See Oidcubcfg, Die Lehre Upanisheden find die AnfHuf’e des 
Bttddhismus, pp. 160-1, Also c£. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads, p. 505. 
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liar {oriii of dialogues bccwcen prince and learned Brahman, 
father and son, husband and wife, they fra|uently oiler, as we 
shall see presently, charming pictures of contemporary life at 
the royal court and in Brahman settlements, In them, again 
we find faithfully reflected, as shown below, the lights and 
shades of the various types of character — 'types which, if not 
always true to fact, arc uniformly drawn from lifc.“ 

Let us illustrate the above with a number of examples. 
A dialogue illustrating the mutual relations of a Brahman 
teacher and a Ksathya prince is narrated in the Chh. Up., 
IV. I : — 


'There lived once upon a time Jana^rut,! Paiurayaiu> who was a pious 
};ivcr, bestowing much wealth upon the people and always keeping ojien 
house. He built places of refuge everywhere, wishing duu people .should 
everywhere cat of his fotid. | Overhearing a report from a pair of flaniiagoc,s 
ahoiit the .superiority of a certain Raikva, the Kling .sent a messenger to search 
for him. The teacher wa.s found in the fore,st lying beneath a bullock-tc.un 
and ' .scratching his sores'. When the King olferecl him cows and ornaments 
and a carriage, the teacher repulsed him with .storn. It was only when 
the King offered him his own daughter in marriage along with the above 
presents that Raikva said], 'You have biought rhe.se (cow.s and other presents), 
0 5 udra, but only by that month (sail, of the girl) did you make me speak?’ 
[He then instructed the prince in hi.s superior knowledge]." 

Leaving aside the element of folklore, the above dcsctiptioii 
brings before us two life-like characters of a type not yet extinct 

II On the defects of the Ufanisad dialogue, from the .standpoint of 
literary form and technique, see specially Oldcnbcrg, op. cit., pp. 168-72. 
As Oldcnbcrg notes, the .spirit underlying these dialogues is illustrated by 
]mm. Up. Br,, in. 8. 2 where we are told that 'whenever one formerly 
engaged in a theological disputation, they used to wait on him as on one 
dead.’ The following description of the historical value of the dialogues may 
be taken to complete the picture given by the German scholar. 
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in this country. The high-minded prince, so generous towards 
his peoples, is not conceited enough to withhold any price for 
acquiring superior knowledge. By his side stands the proud 
Brahman revelling in his repulsive eccentricities and contem- 
ptuous of earthly greatness, but yet vain enough to covet the 
hand of a princess. 

In other and by far the larger number of examples the 
above roles are reversed, the Brahman being said to be worsted 
in debate by his Ksatriya antagonist who ends by forcing him 
to become his own disciple. In this type of which wc have 
already observed some specimens in the Brabmanas we seem to 
anticipate some of the famous dialogues of the Buddhist canon 
wherein the Buddha' is made to confound proud Brahmans 
with his own .superior dialectical skill. Wc may begin our illus- 
tration of this class wklitChh, Uf. i. 8 telling the story of a 
prince who with sly humour reminiscent of the Buddha in the 
Pali canonical texts, accords the honour of precedence in debate 
to two Brahman disputants only to silence them' with his supe- 
rior knowledge. The story is as follows: — i 

‘There were once three men wdl-vcrsed in UdgUha, iilaka Saiavatya, 
Caikitayana Dalbhya and Pravahana Jaivali.' [After they had agreed to 
have a discussion on die U'd^Uha] Pravahana JaivaU said, ‘Sirs, do you both 
speak first, for I wish to hear what two Brahmans have to say.' [After 
5ilaka Salavatya had silenced Caikitayana Dalbhya only to be silenced in his 
turn by Pravahana Jaivali, the latter said], ‘Your Samm (the earth), 0 Sala- 
vatya, has an end- And if any one were to say. Your head shall fall olf (if 
you be wrong), surely your head will now fall’. [The other could only ask 
humbly to be taught by the kiug]. 

Another dialogue showing how die same prince Pravahana 
Jaivali prevailed over ^vetaketu Aruncya and his fadier — -two 
famous names already known co us from die dialogues in the 
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Brahmanas — 'is narrated in two versions, Chh. IJf. v. 3. i ff. 
and Br. IJf. vi. 2. i ff. In the former version the story is as 
follows : — I 

"Svt'iakcli) Anini'ya went to an a.sscnilily of die Pancalas, Pravahana 
Jaivali saitl to him; 'Boy, lias youi- father injtmctcd you?’ ‘Yes Sir,’ he 
I'cplietl, fAfter he had failed to answer a series of five questions, the Prince 
said], 'Then why did you say (you had been) instructed? How could 
anybody who did not know these things say that he had been instructed? 
Then the boy went bade sorrowful to the place of his father and said, 
‘Though you had not instructed me. Sir, you said you had instructed me. 
That fellow nf a Rajaiiya asked me five questions and I could not answer 
one of them. [When the father went to the king’s place, the latter said], 
‘Sir, Gautama, ask a boon of such things a,s men possess,’ He replied, ‘Such 
thing.s as men possess may remain with you. Tell me the spcecli which you 
acltlressed to the boy,’ [The king, after assuring him that this knowledge 
did not go to any Brahman before and was confined to the Ksatriyas alone, 
proceeded to inscnict him duly]. 

This extrace introduces us to an important institution of 
the Upanisad period, viz. the assembly (samiti or ■parisad^ of 
the people. Further, we have here a series of vividly 
drawn characters evidently reproduced from life. The Prince 
is merciless in exposing the ignorance of the conceited youth, 
but is liberal in communicating the exclusive knowledge of his 
class to the father as soon as he is convinced of the latter’s 
earnestness. On the other hand, the young 5 vetakotu is so full 
of self-conceit that he cannot bear the humiliation of 
being defeated by that fellow of a Rajanya,’ and up- 
braids his father for failing to instruct him. In sharp contrast 
with his character is that of his father who has no hesitation in 
seeking instruction from the Prince and successfully convinces 
him. of his own earnest thirst for knowledge. 
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Still another dialogue in which the above pair, Svetaketu 
I and his father, are described as being confounded by a Prince 
is told in Kam. Uf). i. iff.: — ■ 

“Citra Garigyiiyani, forsooth, wishing to perform a sacrifice, chose 
Aruni (Ucldalaka, to be his chief priest). But Aruni sene his son Svciakctu 
and said, 'Perform this sacrifice for him.’ [Svctakctii, being asked a question 
by the king, could only reply], T do not know this. But let me ask the 
master.’ [His father, however, on being asked the same question, said, 'I 
also do not know this and he proceeded for instruction to the king’s place. 
Taking fuel in his hands ns the mark of a disciple Aruni said to the king], 
‘May I come near to you?’ He replied, ‘You are worthy of Brahman,' 
O Gautama, because you were not led away by pride. Come hither, I shall 
make you know clearly.’ ” 

111 the above ^vetaketu and Uddalaka bear their usual 
■ characteristics. The former is of immature learning, but too 
proud to accept instruction from a Ksatriya, while the latter 
•thinks it no humiliation to acquire the Ksatriya’s superior 
knowledge. Again, the king, like Pravahana Jaivah in the 
passages cited immediately above, is unrelenting towards the 
conceited ^vetaketu, but magnanimous in his relations with the 
modest Uddalaka. 

In the dialogue between Ajatasatru king of Kah and Gar- 
gya Balaki, of which we have two versions (Kans. Uf. iv. i ff. 
and Br. Uf. ii. i -If.) we have another instance of a Prince 
silencing a proud Brahman with his superior knowledge, 

“Brdaki, we are told, was a man of great reading. Volunteering to tell 
the king the nature of Brahman, he learnt to his mortification that the 
qualities attributed by him to Brahman were already known to Ajiitafatru. 
After Balaki had been reduced to .silence; came the king’s crushing retort: 
‘Thus far only (do you know), O Balaki,’ to which the latter could only 
signify his humble assent. In the Katis. Uf., version the king comiilctes 
his triumjjh by saying ‘Vainly did you challenge me’, saying, ‘Shall I tell 
you Brahmauf’ When however Balaki actually came forward as a pupil, the 
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magnanimous king cried out; '1 deem it . improper that a king should 
initiate a Brahman. Come, I .shall make you know clearly.’ And so he pro- 
ceeded to instruct the Brahman." 

We have to mention, in the last place, a few dialogues of 
which Janaka king of Videha and Yajhavalkya, already known 
to U.S’ from the dialogues of the Bmhmams, are the leading 
figures. In two instances (Br. Up. iv. i ff. and Ibid. 3 ff.) 
Ydjnavalkya so well instructs Janaka in philosophical truths that 
the gratified king finally offers himself and his people as slaves 
to the teacher. In the next example (Br. Up. iii. i) — 'which is 
an amplification of $at. Br. xi. 6. 3. i ff. — ^we are told how 
Janaka arranged a kind of intellectual tournament in which 
Yajnavalkya carried off the prize of victory. The story runs as 
follows : — 1 

“Jan.ika V.nidch.i .snctiliccd wich a sacrifice ai which many presents were 
olTcrcd w ihc priests (of the A.svamcdha). Brahmans of the Kurus and the 
Panciilas had come thithet and Janaka Vaidcha wished to know which of 
those Brahmans was the best read. [He offered a prize of one tliousand 
cow.s to the wisest among them. When Yajnavalkya asked his pupil to 
drive away the cows], the Brahmans became angry and said, 'How could he 
call himself the wisest among u.s?’. [One of them, Afvala, who was the hotr 
priest of Janaka, pointedly asked], ‘Are you indeed tlie wisest among us 
O Yajnavalkya?’. He replied, 'I bow before the wisest, but I wish indeed to 
have these cows,’ [After this Yajfiav.alkya was questioned at great length 
by successive persons all of whom he reduced to silence. To the lady Gargi 
Vacaknavi who plied him w,ith' questions about Brahman, Yajnavalkya at 
length cried out], ‘O Gargi, do not ask too much, lest thy head should fall 
off.’ After that Gargi held her peace. [But after a time she again challenged 
Yajnavalkya to a fresh discussion with a remarkable simile illustrating the 
assimilation of these intellectual combats with military contests]. 'O Yajhn- 
valkya,’ she said, ’as the son of a warrior from the Kasis or Videhas might 
string his loosened bow, take two pointed £oc-piercing arrows in his hand 
and rise to do battle, I have risen to fight thee with two questions. [When 
she was again silenced by her superior opponent, she declared], ’Venerable 
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Btalimans, you may coiiiitja- it a great thing, if yoti get off by bowing 
before him- No one, I believe, will defeat him in any argument concerning 
Brahman.' [When inspite of this warning, Vitlagdha Sakalya challenged 
Yajhavalkya with a secies of questiom, the latter ended by qnc.suoning him 
about the Self, saying|, ‘If ihon shale not explain him to me, thy head will 
fall, Sakalya did not know him and his head fell, nay, ihievfcs took away hi.s 
bones, mistaking them fot something else.” 

As in the patallcl passage of the Br. above tpiotccl, 
we have here a typical picture of an enlightened royal court of 
those days. The character of Yajhavalkya, again, a.s in the 
preceding example is marked by a distinctive individuality. 
While cleverly parrying a direct answer to the question about 
his claim to superior learning, he has no difficulty in cfu.shing 
his opponents with his deeper knowledge of the Self, But he 
betrays the Implacable side of his nature by warning the lady 
Gargi and by cursing the unfortunate ^alcalya, as we are told, 
with fatal effect. 


General remarks 

The historical traditions ptesetved in the Vedic Samhitas 
and other works that we have considered so far are almost com- 
pletely lackiiig in chronological references. In the Brahmanas, 
indeed, a chronological approach is presented by such types of 
traditions above-mentioned as those relating to the origin of 
existing institutions and the gradual advance of Vedic civilisa- 
tion from Its stronghold in the sacred Kuruksetra country. 
The penetrating and thorough analysis of the relevant data has 
also enabled Oldenberg to trace two important landmarks in 
Rgvedic chronology, viz. those represented by the .serids, of kings 
Sudas-Purukutsa-Trasadasyii and those by the serie.s Pariksit- 
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Jaaamejay£i.’“ An incipient sense oiE a chronological starting- 
point, again, is presented by Chh.~ Up. i. 10 giving the 
picturesque story of the teacher Usasti Cakrayana who lived 
with his wife as a beggar after the Kuru country had been de- 
vastated by locusts or hailstones (matact in the original). Of a 
real chronological era, however, starting from a definite histori- 
cal event there is as yet no trace. 

Summing up our estimate of the oldest surviving frag- 
ments of Indian traditional history as above described, we may 
state that with all their admitted defects — the mixture of 
mythology and folklore in their composition, their implicit 
acceptance of supernatural forces as the dominant factors ruling 
human affairs, their indifference to chronology, their sjighc 
attention to topography, they occupy an important place in the 
evolution of Indian historiography. The imperious urge of the 
Rgvedic seers to celebrate the achievements of their royal pat- 
rons along with their own together with the evident anxiety of 
the authors of the later works to find support for their doctrinal 
or ritual points in past antecedents,' led them to create several 
distinct types of traditional history. As yet these examples 
did not approach the character of a system. But beyond doubt 
they collectively embodied a mass of genuine tradition which 
was afterwards utilised by the authors of the systematic genea- 
logical lists of royal dynasties and priestly families in the Epics 
and the Puraiias.^^ Above all we have in the various classes of 

12 Sec H. Oldcnbcrg’s paper Ober die Liedverfasser des Rigveda Nsbst 
Bemerkmgen Uber die vedische Chronologk »nd Uber Geschichte des Rituds, 
ZDMG. xLiij 159-247. 

13 Tire view of F. E. Pargiter (^Ancient Indian Historical "Tradition, 
pp. 59‘ff.) rejecting the Vedic (the so-called Brahman) tradition in favour of 
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compositions above-mentioned, contained in solution, as it 
were, most of the types of historical workmanship found in 
later times, specially those of sacred biography and church- 
history along with systematic royal and dynastic Chronicles. 


the Putana (the so-called Ksatriya) tradition has rightly not fotind acceptance 
among scholars. For some notable attempts to reconstruct the dynastic his- 
tory of the Vcdic period by co-ordinating the Epic and Puraiiic material 
with the Vedic, see S. N. Pradlian, The Chronology of Ancient hulitt, 
and Hcmachandra Raychaudhuri, Political Plistory of Ancient India, 
Pt, I. chs. 2-3. 


A^OKAN STUDIES 

I 

' ‘Uja-vacariiliii /I hihamatrds. 

In his work Asokn (p. 5a) Professor Ratlhukumucl 
Mookerjee writes ; 

"Tilt; Jnugatlii text of the Kalihga Rock Edict II mentions a class of 
Maliatnutfas who ate described as Laja-vacaitikas, i.e., those who were entitled 
to receive the king's message directly, and not through the royal Viceroys, 
'fluis these Maliainatras might be regarded as Provincial Governors, as they 
are given inticpendent charge of their province.” 

It i.? impossible' to support this view. The passage in the 
Jaugada text to which Professor Mookerjee refers is as follows : — . 

Devanamfiye hevam \a\ba Sama-pHyam mahamata l[d\- 
jauacanik[a\ vaiaviya^ 

Thi.s is translated by Professor Mookerjee (Ibid.^ p. ia6) 
as follows: — 

"His sacred Majesty thti.s says: At Sainapa the High Officers entitled 
to receive the king'.s messages arc to be addressed as follows>” 

Evidently Professor Mookerjee understands Lajavacanika 
in the above to be a technical title. But phrases like madvaca- 
nena (or macivacanad) vaktavyah arc a well-known idiom in 
the Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages, meaning that a certain 
person should be addressed according ’to the words of the 
speaker.^ In the text of Asoka’s inscription quoted above, the 

1 The .above follow.s the transcript in Hullzsch, Corpus biser. Ind., 
Vol. L p, 116. For lSja° Senart and Biihlcr read a reading which is 
adopted by D, R, Bhandarkar and S. Majumdar Sastri, The Inscriptions oj 
Aloka, p. 88 . 

2 Among numerous instances of this kind may be mentioned 'ucyaiam 
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plifase mahamata lajavacanika vataviya evidently itandi’ for 
devanamfiyasa vacmena mahamata vataviya of the parallel 
Dhauli version (Separate RE. i and n). This last has been 
taken by all translators including Professor MookcrjcC’ to mean 
that the mahamatras concerned should be addressed by the 
command of the king. There is thus no justification for can- 
jnring up a class of 'lajavacanika mahamatras’ from the text of 
Asoka’s inscription above mentioned. 

II 

RajUkas 

The Rajukas (with the variant forms rajuka, lajuka, lajfika'^ 
are mentioned as a class of officials in Asoka’s RE. iii and PE. 
IV. The precise nature of their office has remained undeter- 
mined up to the present time. But recently some theories have 
been advanced on this point. According to Professor Mookerjee 
(Asoka, pp. 53, 56) the RajUkas were “the ordinary Provincial 
Governors” differing apparently in this respect from the 
vacanikd Mahamatras’\ above mentioned. His arguments 
(op. cit., p. 133W.) may be thus summarized; — 

(i) ’‘RSjuke or raju (Mansliera) (sic), is probably comicctecl with the 
word Raja which in Pali might mean even a mahamatta, maha- 
matta and ‘all those who have power of life and death’ (Childcr.s’). 
In the Mahavamsa there is even the term Rajako for a king.” 

asmad^vacanad-vrsalah ucyatSn asmacl'Vacdnal visvavdSH-pMbhrtayeth trayo 
bhfatarah' 'ucyatam tnad-vacanat KSlapasiko DandapdSiMased in Mudm- 
Toksasec, Act i; tnadjuacanao-ca samghasya pSdabhivandanam krCvd vaklavyatn' 
Divydvadana, p. 431. 

3 Asoka, p. 120. Other in.stanccs of the use of the same idiom in 
Asoha .s inscriptions are; The Queen’s Edict: Devaiiampiyasha vachanena 
sauatei mahamata. vataviya; Brahmagiri Rock Edict; (s)ttvamnagirUc ayapitiasa 
mahdmaianam cha vachan(e)na l(st)lasi mahamata arogiyam vataviya. (So also 
itt Siddapur Edict). 
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(2) PE. IV declares the Raftkas to be in chatgc of ‘many liiindretl 
cIum.siUKK of people’ and to be invested with certain powers oi the 
sovereign, 

Thc.se afgiuiient.s cl<i not sccni to carry much conviction. 
As to (t) even a cur.sory examination of the transcript and 
e.stampagc of RE. 111 (Manschra version) show.s that the 
occurring therein i.s not a complete word, but has its final letter 
dropped out. Evidently it stands for the complete word rajuko 
of the Shahbazgarhi version whose grammar and language are 
identical with the Man.sehra recension. The form rajuko i.s 
doubtless a variant oitrajuka in the Girnar version, of which the 
nominative .singular form would be rajUke. Thus there is no 
ground for holding that rajuka and rajn are two alternative 
designations of the same office. In so far as the word rajuka is 
concerned, its etymological connection with rajan is extremely 
^problematic. In Sanskrit rajaka may indeed be derived from 
rajan in the sense of ‘a little king’ or ‘a petty prince’ in accord- 
ance with Panini, v, 3, 85. The word-form rajako whicK 
occurs in the Mahavarnsa in the sense of king, as mentioned by 
Professor Mookerjee, .shows that the Pali grammarians in this 
respect followed the rule of Sanskrit grammar. But no gramma- 
tical rule exists either in Sanskrit or in Pali for deriving raj/lka 
from rajan. Even if we could prove with Prof. Mookerjee a 
connexion between rajan and rajuka^ it would not carry us very 
far in our appreciation of the importance of the latter office. 
For rajan in Pali has a very wide connotation : 

“It is primarily an appellative (or title) of a hhaUiya, and often tlic two 
arc used promiscuously. Besides it has a far wider sphere of meaning than 
we convey by any translation like ‘king’ or even ‘sovereign’ or ‘prince.’ We 
find it" used as a designation of ‘king’ ini the sense of an elected or successory 
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(crowned) moiiaich, but also in the meaning of a distinguished nobleman 01 
a local chieftain, or a prince with various attributes characterizing his position 
according to his special functions."'’ 

The widely extended and indefinite connotation of the 
term rajan in Pali is well known to Professor Mookerjee, but 
he apparently does not realize how this disproves his own case. 

As to (2), the passages in PE. iv to which Professor 
Mookerjee refers and which will be quoted and coiTUTientcd on 
in the sequel, undoubtedly show that the RajUkas held authority 
over hundreds of thousands of people, and were granted wide 
powers of jurisdiction by the Emperor. But these passages, while 
showing that the RajUkas were judicial officers of high standing, 
are not sufficiently definite to warrant their identification with 
provincial governors. Professor Mookerjee is, aware of the 
difficulty in the way of acceptance of' His interpretation, for he 
admits® that the Yutas, the RajUkas and the Pradesikas in RE. 
m may have been mentioned in an ascending order, in which 
case the Pradesikas, of course, would have a higher status chan 
the RajUkas. 

A very different explanation of the term RajUkas was pro- 
posed by the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal who took it to mean 
‘Imperial High Ministers’, and in fact ‘a committee of 
the Parisat’ vested with full executive authority. We propose 
to consider his arguments® seriatim, 

“Tlie Pradesikas correspond to the Mahdmatras at Ujjain, Taxila, etc. In 
other words, they were the ‘Provincial.s’ or the Provincial Ministers. If the 
Pradesikas were the Provincial Ministers, the Rdjiikas who arc more important 


4 PTS. Diet. s. V. raja. 5 Of. dt., p, i34»,' cf. Ibid., p. c^Gn. 

6 jBORS., 1918, pp. 41-42; cf. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, pp. 129-130. 
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thatii and who are contrasted with, the Pradesikas must be the Ministers at 
the seat of the Central Govcinment.” 

It inlay be conceded that the derivation of grades ika from 
fradesa is quite natural, and has the support of many inter- 
preters of Asoka’s inscriptions/ But the authorities, while 
agreeing in the main on this point, have differed in their inter- 
pretation of the term. For, while Dr, F. W. Thomas derives 
fradcsihii from fradeh in the sense of ‘report,’ Kern held it to 
mean, ‘a provincial governor.’'* Even if we were to understand 
fradem as a territorial term, there is nothing to indicate the 
extent of its jurisdiction in the Maurya times. The passage in 
Childers’ Pali Dictionary to which Dr. Jayaswal refers in this 
connexion and which occurs in the Vinaya Pitaka (Vol. iii, 
p. 47) is as follows : — 

Rdjdno nama -pathavya raja padesaraja mandalikd antara- 
bhogika akkhadassa maharmtta ye va pana chejjabhejjam 
anusasanti ete rdjdno ndma. 

Here the context shows that padesa stands for a kingdom 
of medium extent, and cannot mean ‘the largest administrative 
area in a kingdom.'*' Even if we were to take prddesika in the 
sense of ‘Provincial Ministers,’ there is no evidence to show that 
the rdjUkas were ‘more important’ in comparison with them. 
On the contrary we have to remember the possibility (to which 
a reference has been made above) of the terms yntas, rdjdkas, 

7 Cf. Kern {JRAS., 1880, p. 393); F. W. Thomas []RAS., 1915, p. 112, 
corra;tiug his earlier identification with pradesir, JRAS., 1914, pp. 385-6), 
Hultz,sch, Corpus, p. 5, M3. 

8 See the references quoted in tire preceding foot-note. 

9 In tile Visuddhimagga (PTS. ed. p. 301) padesardja is similarly used 
in the sense of a sub-hing. 
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and pradesikas being mentioned in RE. ni in an ascending ordet 
of importance, 

“The people (Jana) and subject.*; (Praja) (who were lacs anti lacs) were in 
the charge of Rajiiha; a.s a child is in that of a nurse — with full control. The 
People and Praja denote that the whole of the people were under their rule 
..Their ‘going out of office’ cveryj five years also suggests that they were 
of the class of High Ministers.” 

The first part of this statement is based on a passage in 
PE. IV which runs as folJows .* — ^ 

LajUka me bah mu panasatasahasesu janasi ayata 
of which the natural meaning is that many hundreds of 
thousands of people (and not ‘the people who were lacs and 
lacs’) were subject to the jurisdiction of the rajukas. When 
Dr. Jayaswal reads into the simple references in the inscription 
above-mentioned to Jana and Praja the meaning of the whole 
people, he is surely stretching the sense to a degree unwarranted 
by the text. The second part of Dr. Jayaswal’s statement refers 
to the following passage in RE. iii (Girnar version) :j 

Sarvata vijite mama yuta ca rajiike ca pradesike ca parncasu 
pamcasu vasesu anusarny\a^na\mnj^iyatu. 

Here the words sarvata vijite mama seem to suggest that 
the officers concerned were spread throughout the empire rather 
than that they were concentrated at the head-quarters. The 
conclusive evidence in favour of the view that the Rajukas were 
at least in part local officers is furnished by their juxtaposition 
with Yutas and Pradekkas^ for no one contends that the latter 
were officers of the Central Government. With reference to the 
interpretation put upon anusarnyana by Dr, Jayaswal (‘going out 
of office’) it rests upon the authority of a passage in the late 
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&pikramU^^ which merely relates to the desirability of transfer- 
ring officers. On the other hand the renderings of Buhler (‘tour 
for official inspection’), Bhandarkar (‘circuit’), , and Hultzsch 
I (‘complete tour’) are supported by the weight of authorities in the 
early Brahmanical and Buddhist literature. “ The verbal form 
of anusamyana occurring in a Pali passage m the Ahguttara 
Nikaya (Vol. i, pp. 59-60) signifies going out on tour into the 
interior of the distlicts for various specified purposes^® Thus 
the argument for raising the Rajukas to the class of ‘High' 
Ministers’ based upon their supposed going out of office every 
five years falls altogether to the ground. 

I "The technical meaning of danda, govemmenc, is known Erom the study 
, of Hindu Politics, Danda and abhihdra will thus mean government and 
military operations, Peace and War. The RdjUkas were given complete in- 
dependence in matters of Government and Military undertakings — both in 
matters of Peace and War, home government and foreign relations Such 
powers can only be held and exercised by the Imperial High Ministers.”^® 

In the above the reference is to the following passage in 
PE IV: — ' 

tesam ye abhihale vd damde vd ata^atiye me hate 
which has been taken by other scholars to mean that rewards 
and punishments (or otherwise, judicial, investigation and 
punishment) have been left by the king to the jurisdiction of 
the Rdjiikasd^ It is difficult to follow Dr. Jayaswal when he 
claims for damda in the foregoing passage the ‘technical mean- 

ro JBORS., 1908, pp. 36-40. 

11 Cf. Bhandarkar, Asoka, and cd. pp. 302-3. 

12 Cf. B. M. Barua, Inscriptional Excursions, IHQ„ Vol. ii, p. 128. 

13 Cf. Hindu Polity p. 129. 

14 Cf. Hultzsch, p. 124, Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 341. 
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ing’ of government. In the works on ‘Hindu Politics’ to which 
he refers danda has the nleaning of fine, punishment, army etc.'} 
Banda is used in the sense of army in contrast with other items 
such as kosa (treasury) and jana-pada or rdstra (the territory) in 
the famous category of seven limbs of sovereignty,’'’ In the 
well-known verse of Manu vii. 65’“ danda in the sense of army 
is distinguished from kosa and rdstra as well as from sandhi and 
vigraha (peace and war). With regard to tlfc term abhihdla, it 
is true that Sanskrit abbihara has the sense of ‘attack’ or 
‘assault’, while Pali ahhibarati similarly has the alternative 
sense of ‘censure’, ‘revile’ or ‘abuse’,’'’ but abhihdla in Pali 
has the meaning of ‘offering’ or ‘gift’*" which admirably fits 
in with the sense of darfda as punishment in the passage abhi- 
y'hdle ca damde ca. It thus follows that the RdjUkas were cer- 
; tainly high judicial officers, but there is nothing to indicate that 
; they were the Imperial High Ministers. The connection of 
the RdjUkas with the judicial administration is also indicated by 
a subsequent passage in PE iv ; 

Tchitaviye hi esd kirnti viyobalasamata ca siya dam- 
dasamatd cd. 

‘Scfiolars have taken rajiika as a derivation of w/;«, rope. But Rajfi i.s 
a known Pali form in die sense of ‘ruler’ ‘king’. The citizens of the repub- 
lican Licchavi State ate called rajiis, and seven kings vi'ho attacked Benares 
ale called rajdns and vajus. The Rajukas of Asoka thus were ‘the rulers’ or 


15 Cf. svamy-amatya-pnapada-durga-kosa-danda-mitra etc. of Arlha- 

Bitra, viit, I. 

16 Amatye danda ayatto dande vainayiki kriya j tirpaiatt kaiardure ca 
date sandhiviparyayau\\ 

17 For references sec Apte’s Sanskrit-EngUsh Diet, and PTS. Did., sv. 

18 See PTS. Diet., s.v. 
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KiikTs-Mini!.tci.s, the coiuiiiittcc of the Pansa vested with real executive 
powers over the whole l;mpite.”*“ 


The whole of the above is based upon a mis-statement of 
facts. RUja ill Pali is not an independent noun-stem, but is 
one of^the modified forms; which the word rajan assumes in the 
plural case-endings. Thus we have from the noun-stem rajan 
the following forms : — ■ 

Instrumental plural ... rajuhi, rajubhih, (with variant 

forms) 


Dative ,, ... rajunarn (as above) 

Ablative ,, ... r^Uhl, rajUbhi (as above) 

Genitive ,, ... rajunarn (as above) 

The passages to which Dr. Jaya.swal refers in this connec- 
tion are as follows: — ' 

vol. I, p. 179 : — Rjaja tarn fakkosafetva, ‘sahkhissasi 

tata sattahi rajiihi yuddharn katunti aha, ‘Deva 

sakala — Jambudife rajiihi saddhirn yujjhiUm sakkbissamtti’; 
Ibid., p. 504: — CT.attha niccakdlam rajjarn kdretva vasantdnarn 
yeva rajunarn sattasahassani sattasatani satta ca rajano hontid 
In the above it will be noticed that rajiihi is used in the 
instrunoental plural, while rajunarn is in the genitive plural, 
both being doubtless derived from the root-word r^an. There 
is thus no room.' for the supposition that either the king or the 
citizens referred to in the above passages bore the title of raju. 

The truth is that the connection which Biihler suggested 
long ago between the Asokan RajUka and the Rajfuka of the 
ICurudhamma Jdtaka Is based upon sound philological principles. 
On this point we- cannot do better than refer to the high autho- 


19 Cf. Hindu Polity, 'pp, 139-30. 
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rity of Professor Suniti Kumar Chattcrjcc wKose note on rhc 
Orthography of the early Brahmt Inscriptions is reproduced ac the 
end of this article. Once the identity of Rajnka and Rajj/ika i.s 
established, we can trace the course of development of this office 
in the following way. In the period of small States preceding 
the unification of Northern India into a single Empire, the 
Rajjuka was the title of a petty land-surveyor entrusted with 
the task of measuring the fields for Government revenue. As 
the Jataka story shows and as is indeed indicated by the full 
form of the title Rajjugahaka amacca (‘the rope-holding officer)’, 
he used in person to measure the fields by means of a rope 
{rajjuj tied to a stick which he pitched in the ground. ““ With 
the rise of the Magadhan Empire and the consequent expansion 
of the administrative machinery, the rajjuka was evidently 
entrusted with a wide jurisdiction, and was given high judicial 
hmetims probably in addition to his older duties as revenue or 
settlement officer. “““ 


Rastriya Pusyagupta — Yavanaraja T.usasfha. 

In the Junagadh Rock inscription of Rudradaman in con- 
nection with the description of restoration of the famous Sudar- 
sana lake occur the following words^k — 

X * 

20 Cf. the present writer’s work Hindu Revenue System, p. 54. 

20a Dr. D. R. Blianclarkar, Asoba, znci eel., p, 302, quotes Dr. Jayaswal’.s 
Intcipretation of rajUka and its criticism by the present writer only 10 definitely 
reject the former explanation. His own view (ibid., p. 64) is that rajtikas were 
heads of districts as distinguished from fmdesikas who were head.s of divisions 
or piovinccs, 

21 Ep. huL, viii. No. 6. 
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...I (j) y=:arthe Mmryasya rajnajp Candrag (tijp(tajs-(ya) 

{^stnyena (Vyisyena Pusyaguftena karitam Asokasya Mmr- 
yasya ie yavanarajena Tusasghen = d(lhisthdya franalibhir=ala 
(m)kna(m). The above was ti'anslatecl by KiclhonT as 
{ollows“^, : — I 

“ ....for the .sake of orclerccl to he made by the Vai.sya 

Pii.syagupia, the provincial governor of the Maurya king Candragupta; adorned 
with conduits for A.soka the Maurya by the Yavana king Tu.sa.spha while 
governing.” 

'The translation of Kielhom has been generally adopted 
and even improved by later scholars who have sought to throw 
further light upon the nature of the Maurya provincial adminis- 
tration. Thus Professor Beni Prasad"® writes as follows : — 

“The later Junagadh inscription of Rudradanian records that Sura.strn or 
Katliiawad wa.s governed by the Vaisya Pusyagupta in Candragupta ’.s time 
and by the Yavana Tushaspa (sic) under A.teka. The former Governor is 
(le.signated Rkstriya, while the latter is called Adhisthaya (sic)." 

According to Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar®'^ the Girnar ins- 
cription of Rudtadaman shows that ‘The province of Surastra or 
Kathiawad was governed by Vaisya Pusyagupta in Candra- 
gupta ’s time and by the Yavana king Tusaspa (sic) when Asoka 
was king’ ’ : thus it furnishes an instance of the second type of 
provincial governors ‘who were not related to the king’s family’, 
unlike ‘the ICumdra Viceroyalties.’®® In the opinion of 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri®® the reference to the Yavanaiija in 

22 Ihid., p. ^6. 23 The State in Ancient India, p. 189. 

24 Aioka, 1st. ed„ pp. 49-50; repeated, 2iid cd., p. 53. 

25 On tliese two tyj?es see Bhanclarkar, op. cit., p. 52, 

26 Political History of Ancient India, and ccl., 1927, pp. rSo-Si; repeated 
in 3rd ed., 1932, pp. 196-97 and with some modifications in 461 cd., 1938, 
pp. 236-37. 
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the Girnar insctiptlon shows that probably ‘he was appointed 
mukhya of the Snrasu'a samgba by Asoka,’ while the use of 
the term Raspiya meaning probably ‘a sort of Imperial High 
Commissioner’ makes it appear that ‘the position of Pusya- 
gupta in Suraspa was like that of Lord Cromer in Egypt.’ 

In considering the correctness of the above views we have 
first to mention that Kielhorn’s rendering of the verb adhisthaya 
as ‘administering’ or ‘governing’ and of rastnya in the sense of 
‘Governor’ is based upon the connotation of the term adhis- 
thana and svadhisthata applied in the same inscription to Suvi- 
sakha who was entrusted by Rudradaman with the government 
of the Anartta and Sura.sp-a country. We, however, think 
that adhisthdya here may just as well refer to the superinten- 
dence of construction of the works • concerned. The use 
of the verb adhistha in the sense of ‘to direct, to preside over, 
superintend,’ is known to Sanskrit literature.®'* In this connec- 
tion it may be pointed out that Professor Prasad’s interpretation 
of adhisthaya as an official title is a deplorable blunder due to the 
oversight of the commonest rule relating to the construction of 
verbal forms with the termination lya-p or yap. Reverting to 
Kielhorn’s interpretation of the Girnar inscription, we have to 
mention that there is nothing in it to indicate whether Surasp-a 
or any larger or smaller jurisdiction was entrusted to the charge 
of Pusyagupta and Tusaspha. It may indeed be asserted that 
neither the etymological sense of rastnya nor its parallel forms 
found elsewhere justify us in holding that he was an officer of 
the rank of Provincial Governor. The term rastfiya is known 
to Panini who has a special sfitra (iv, 2, 93) for its formation, 

27 Zjp. hid., VIII, p. 46W. 28 See Aptes, Sans..Eng. Did. s.v, 
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but in his time it was evidently understood in a very wide sense 
so as to apply even to one who was born in a kingdom. In die 
Anhasastra we have the terms mstrafS'la and rastramukhya 
which probably correspond to the rastnya o£ the inscription. 
These officers are distinguished in a number of passages'"' from 
the antafala and the fmamukhya. From such references it is 
clear that the title was meant to indicate an officer in charge of 
the districts in the interior of the country as distinguished from 
towns as well as districts on the frontier,'’'^ If a high status be 
claimed for the rastrafala on the ground that he is included in 
the same grade as the kumara, the same status should be 
accorded to the antapala belonging to the identical grade. But 
neither the antafala of the Artbasastra nor the anta-mahamatra 
of Asoka’s inscription who is his equivalent has the rank of 
a Provincial Governor. It may also be added that rauhiha in 
Pali which probably corresponds to rastnya signifies an official 
of the kingdom."^ In these circumstances it is a plausible con- 
i'^ elusion that the rastrlya Pusyagupta and the Yavanaraja 
Tusaspha after his time held charge of small jurisdictions fall- 
ing within the limits of the neighbouring Viceroyalty at 
, Ujjayini.®'’ 

29 Very indefinite also is the Vedic rastnya (or rastrlya) which occurs, 
for instance, in Maitr. Sam. ii i. la, m 3, 7; Kalh. Sant. xiii. 10. 

30 Cf. Artbasastra, i. 16: — atavy-antafala-pmarastramukhyaisca fratisarn- 
sargam gacchhet; Ibid., ii, 16: as above; Ibid., v. i: kantara-vyavahite va 
dese rastrapalam-antafalaro va sthapayitum° ; ix, 3 : rSstramnkhy-antapM- 
atavika-dandopanatanam-anyatamakofo bahyakopah. 

31 Cf. the passage quoted above from Arthalastra, V. i. 

32 See PTS. Diet., s.v. 

33 Mr C. D. Chatterjee in his learned and elaborate paper (A historical 
character in the reign of Asoka-Maurya, D. R. Bhandarkar Volume, Calcutta, 
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As to tile argument that the title of raja borne by Tusaspha 
‘probably indicates that he enjoyed a certain amount of 
autonomy,’ Dr. Raychaudhuri himself disposes of it by point- 
ing to the analogy of Raja Mansingh’s appointment as Subadar 
of Bengal under Akbar. Indeed almost his whole case for the 
alleged exceptional position held by Pusyagupta and Tusaspha 
rests upon the authority of a passage in the Artha&tra:'"' refer- 
ring to the Kamhoja, the Suraspa, the Ksatriya (?) and other- 
corporations (samghas). But can the reference in the Arthasastra 
be safely taken, apart from any corroborative evidence, to reflect 
the conditions of the Maurya period ?■’“■ And does not this 

1940, pp. 330 ffi) deals with Prince Pingala of Sura.su-a mciuionccl in the 
Petavatthu and its commentary the Paramatthactipani as a fendatory of 
the Maurya emperors Bindusara and Aioka, He thinks {of. cit., pp. 337-38) 
that Pingala was ‘a vassal chief whose ‘relation to the Crown was not possibly 
direct but through the governor of Surastra or the viceroy of the western 
division of the Maurya empire, whose headquarters was at Ujjaini.’ Pingala 
therefore, according to this scholar was .very likely a local chief subject to an 
imperial governor or viceroy. As for the term rastnya, the same author 
admits (p. 337, n. 4) that it is not known in the sense of ruler of a small 
territory or a province, while Pali mtihika. (Skt. rastriko) means a hereditary 
chief; his equivalents in the Asokan inscriptions namely, ntthikn, lathika 
and rispka, signify probably a class of noblemen or landlords beolnging to 
the western provinces. Sanskrit rastnya, therefore, and its Pali or Prakrit equi- 
valents bear in no instance the sense of a provincial governor. In the same 
context the author above-mentioned thinks that Pusyagupta, although styled 
a rastfiya, was a rastrika in the sense of exercising the supreme authority in a 
sovereign state within the imperial territorial limits. It is dificult to understand 
how an officer who was admittedly a representative of the paramount power 
could exercise supreme authority in a sovereign state. In fact the author 
proceeds immediately to equate Piiigala’s office with that of raurapFtla of 
Kautilya’s Arlhasastra and pradeHka of Asoka’s inscriptions, 

34 XI, i: — Kamboja-sttraspa-ksatriya-irenyddayo vdrldsastropafivinab. 

35 In the same context the Arthasdstra mentions the Licchivikas, the 
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reference simply mean that the Surasp-as with other named and 
unnamed samghas lived by agriculture, trade as well as the 
profession of arms (y^.ruasastrofajwinah'j, or in other words that 
they were merely a fighting and industrial corporation 
Neither RE. v nor RE. xiii (with its fuller list), while mention- 
ing the names of various autonomous tribes included within the 
limits of the Maurya Empire, makes the slightest reference to 
the Surasttas. Incidentally, it may be remiarked that the 
samghas in the Arthasastra, as Dr. R. C. Majumdar^’^ 
has shown, had not one but several mukhyas at their head.*® 


Vi-jikii.s, tlic Mullaka.s, the Maclrakas, the Kukiifa.s, the Kurus and, the Pancalas 
as examples of riijasiivdopajivin samghas. The.sc however, arc not mentioned 
by Dr, Raychaudhuri in his description of Maurya Government {of. cit., 
pp, 226 E). 

36 In Political History, 4th cd., p. 237 W3 Prof, Raychaudhuri brings 
forward an additional argunicni viz. the above-mentioned reference in the 
Petavittthu commentary to a king Pingala of Suratdia. But the tradition is 
as much silent as the Arthasastra itself about die existence of Surastra as a 
political unit, or as Prof. Raychaudljuri would prefer to call it, an autonomous 
vassal state. Prof. Raychaudhuri duly notes (op. cit., p. 237, n. 4) the corres. 
pondence above referred to between Rastriya and the Rdstrapala of Arthasastra 
as well as Ratthika of Pali literature. But he has not considered the objections 
urged above on the score of inconclusive character of the evidence, 

37 Corporate Life, 2nd ed., p. 104. 

38 It is interesting to obsetwe that Dr. Raychaudhuri in the 4th edition 
of his Political History (p. 237) concedes the above point, for he takes 
Tusasfha to have been one of the muhhyas or chiefs of the Surastra Satpgha 
appointed by A^oka, In the same context he for die first time considers 
Surastra to have been alternatively an autonomous vassal state or a confedera- 
tion of autonomous vassal states. 
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IV 

The significance of PE. IV 

In Hindu Polity'^ Di-. K. P. Jayaswal claims ro have 
discovered on the basis of ‘‘the combined evidence of Asoka’s 
inscription and the Divyavadma' a concrete instance of the 
high constitutional position of the council of ministers in 
Ancient India. His view of the matter may best he described 
in his own words which are reproduced below. 

“We have the rccofcled instance of the pious clc-spoiism developed by 
Asoka and what was the result? Was the Ministry overthrown and |wcre| 
the constitutional laws set at naught? Or was the despot deprived, if not of 
his throne, of his sovereignty?” 

In other words, we are asked to believe that Asoka sought 
to make hintself a despot whereupon the Ministers in defence 
of the “constitutional laws” of the country combined to deprive 
him of his sovereignty. 

The inscription of Asoka which is sought to support Dr. 
Jayaswal’s contention is PE. iv. Dr. Jayaswal who regards it 
as “one of the most important documents of the constitutional 
history of Hindu India”, draws from it the conclusion that the 
rajukas acting on behalf of “the Janagada Body” and with its 
support “deprived the Emperor of India of his aisvaryya or 
sovereign authority”. Before we proceed to consider the argu- 
ments in favour of this proposition we may make a few general 
observations. Such a strong “adverse statement against 
interest” as that involved in Dr. Jayaswal’s interpretation 
wherein the Emperor is made to proclaim) the abject surrender 


I Part n, p. 143 IF. 
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of his autliohty would require the strongest corroborative evi- 
dence to be worthy of credence, more especially when we 
remember that the inscription in cjucstion is distributed in no 
less than six recensions embracing all the home provinces of 
the Empire. But apart from Dr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of 
PE. IV -and the late Buddhist religious tradition to which we 
shall presently refer, there is no independent testimony in sup- 
port of Dr. Jayaswal’s statement. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence of the contemporary inscriptions makes it clear that down 
at least to the 26th year of his consecration when PE. iv was 
written, Asoka’s sovereign authority remained unimpaired. 
Wc thus find in other inscriptions written or engraved in the 
same year that Asoka clainiis his officials to be conforming to 
his precepts (PE. i), that he is attending to the welfare not only 
of his relatives but also of all classes (PE. vi) and, most import- 
ant of all, that he has ordered (anapita) the rajukas to preach 
the Dharma (PE. vii). 

Let us now turn to the interpretation of PE. iv on which 
primarily rests the admissibility of D'r. Jayaswal’s contention. 
The crucial passage Is the following; — 1 

Lajuka -pi laghamti paUcalitave mam pulisM pi me 
chamdamnani paticalisamti.^ 

In the above Dr. Jayaswal takes ‘Ugh anti’ (evidently a 
mistake for laghamti in the original) to be equivalent to the 
Sanskrit lahghanti, and he translates the whole passage as 
follows : tr-r, 


2 The ttanscript of the Delhi-Sivalik version in Bhaiiclarkar and Sastri 
has paticalitave, which is evidently a slip for paticalitavS in die original. 
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“And the Rajuka.s distega'rd niy proclamations, wliilc itiy own subordinate 
officers will promulgate my opinion and orders". 

This is an admittedly obscure passage which cannot yet be 
said to have been properly explained. We may first mention 
the authoritative versions that are already in the field. Biihler 
who took^”" laghamti to be equivalent to Skt. mnghamtu'' (‘they 
hasten i.e. are eager’) translated the whole passage as follows'' : — 

'But the lajuk/is are eager to serve me. My (other) stTvant.s al.so, who know 
my will, will serve (me)'. 

Senaft, who corrected laghamti into caghamti of the 
following passage and took faticalati to stand for Sans, fari- 
carati, gave the following translation® : — ■ 

“Les rSjnkas s'appliqiicnt it tn’obeia; eux au.ssi les fiiriistii oheirom it nies 
volontes et a mes ordres". 

Liiders connected laghamti with Skt. arhanti, ‘they must’ 
and held fulisani to be the accusative plural of pulisa. His 
translation is as follows" : — ■ 

"Auch tlic Lajjtikas niiissen mir gehorchen iintl auch den Beanuen die 
moinen willen kennen, werden sie gehorchen,” 

which is parapharased by Hultzsch'^ : — 

‘The Lajuka.s also must obey me. They will also obey the agents who 
d know (my) wishes.’ 

I More recently Professor S. K. Chatterji has proposed® to 
connect the root lagh with NIA rah to remain, and derive it 

2a EJ., Vol. n, p, 255. 

3 Not raghamte, as alleged by Bhandatkar {/Uuka, p. 31 1, ». 4). 

4 El, Vol, II. p. 253. 

5 Les Inscriptions du Piyadasi, ii, p. 42. 

6 SKPAW., 1913, p. 993. 

7 Corpus ImcripUonttm hidteanim. Revised edition, p. 124. 

8 The Origin and Development of the Bengali Lingmge. pp. 1041-2. 
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from a hypothetical Indo-European root regh~o, rgh-e. He 
gives the following translation : — 

“The Lnjukas also remain (arc staying) to serve (to olxy) me and they 
will also serve (obey) ihe officials who know niy will.” 

Dr. Jayaswal evidently takes fMicalitave, to be equivalent 
to Skt. pmticalitum, ‘to go against’, and gives on this assump- 
tion a free translation of the above passage. This only adds 
one more to the list of hypothetical interpretations of the 
passage concerned. We, however, fail to understand why Dr. 
Jayaswal in the very next sentence translates faticalisamti as 
‘will promulgate’, evidently making it stand for Skt. farica- 
layi^yanti. Nor does he show any reason for rejecting Professor 
Liiders’ construction of puUsani as a plural accusative. Indeed 
if Dr. Jayaswal were consistent, he would have construed the 
whole passage in some such way as the following : — < 

'The Rajukas, tno, proceed to cU.srcgafd me, and they will di.sivgard tho.se 
officers of mine, who know my wishe,<i.” 

In any case. Dr. Jayaswal’s Interpretation, as it stands, is purely 
hypothetical and no certain conclusion can be based upon it. 

The passage immediately following the one we have dis- 
cussed above is usually read as follows : — 

‘te ft ca kani viyovadisamti yena mam lajuka caghamti 
dladhayitave’ . 

Dr. Jayaswal proposes to correct yena mama lajuka in the 
above into ye na mam lajUkam which he alleges to be the read- 
ing of the Mathiah recension of PE. iv. Accordingly he 
translates this passage as follows”:^ — 


9 Hindu Polity, Part n, p. 145. 
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“And they \Rajiikas] will advise the Provinces which wish to serve the 
■Rajukas, not me.” 

Ill connection with this passage we may observe that te is 
held by other authorities'" to stand for the furnsas of the preced- 
ing passage, while ca kani arc read as two independent words, 
and caghamti is taken in the sense of Skt. sahsyanti. As Dr. 
Jayaswal gives no reason for differing from these interpretations, 
it is ^difficult to agree with his conclusions. Let us confine 
ourselves to the reading of the text in question. The above 
passage is completely preserved in three recensions, namely, 
Delhi-Topra, Radhiah and Mathiah, while it is imperfectly 
preserved in two other versions, namely, the Delhi-Mcerut and 
the Rampurwa, and is altogether absent in the Allahabad ver- 
sion. Dr. Jayaswal apparently does not dispute the accepted 
reading yena mam lajUka in the first two versions. Why, then, 
should the supposed reading of the single Mathiah version have 
the preference over that of the two other versions combined? 
How, again, to account for the sudden change from UjUka in 
the plural into lajUkam in the singular? And going to the 
root of the matter, let us ask whether the reading on the 
Mathiah pillar is what is stated by Dr. Jayaswal. The answer 
is furnished by the mechanical copy of the transcript in 
Hultzsch’s Corftfs. 

Another passage which ought to be mentioned in this 
connection occurs later on in the inscription and reads as 
follows : — ' 

Ava (var, ava^ he pi ca me avuti. 


10 Cf. Hnitzscli, op. cit., p. 124, n. 9 and 10. 
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In the above avuti has been held to be equivalent to Skt. 
ayukti (‘order’) by Senart whose view has been accepted by 
later scholars. As to ava ite, Seiwrt translates it as ‘from this 
day’ (Skt. yavacl itah), while Biihler explained it to mean ‘even 
so far’.'"'‘ Dr. Jayaswal equates ava ite with Skt. ava rte for 
which he finds a parallel in the V^asaneyt Samhiu. He also 
compres avtui with Skt. avrtti which he claims on the autho- 
rity of ‘Monier William’s’ (sic) Diet. s.v. a-vr to bear the sense 
of ‘prayer’. His translation of 4ie above passage accordingly 
is as follows; ‘And though fallen from position, my prayer 
is that’, on which he comments thus; “It is significant that 
the king now ‘prays’, and does not ‘command’ as in other 
documents’’. 

In discussing this point we have first to observe that the 
reading ava He occurs in two versions of PE. iv. (Delhi-Topra 
and Allahabad), while in three other versions (Radhiah, Mathiah 
and Rampurwa) it has the form ava ite,^^ Dr. Jayaswal’s sug- 
gested equivalence of ava ite with Vedic ava rte which in itself 
is extremely problematic, fails entirely to account for the word- 
form ava ite. On the other hand, Biihler’s rendering, which 
exactly fits in with the form ava ite^ is supported by Hultzsch’ “ 
on the authority of ava-gamu \h\e of the Dhauli and Jaugada 
Separate Rock Edict i. We may also compare the words ava 
samvatakafa in RE. iv and v. In view of these difficulties it 
seems impossible to support Dr. Jayaswal’s rendering of ava ite 


loa For references sec Hultzsch, op. cit., p. 125, n. 1 and 2_ 

11 The transcript of the Rampurwa version in Bhanclarkar and Sastrl 
(op, cit., p. 70) under these words is a blank. This is evidently a slip. 

12 Op. cit., p, 125, n. I. 

10 
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given above. Turning to the word avuti we find on a reference 
to the latest (1899) Monier-Willianas’ Diet. (s.v. a-vr) 

that its meanings are given in one place as 'to choose, desire, 
prefer’, ‘to fulfil’, 'to grant (a wish)’, while elsewhere it is taken 
to mean ‘to cover, hide, conceal’, ‘to surround, enclose’ etc. 
The first group of meanings is found mostly in the Vcdic litera- 
ture, and the second group in the classical literature. It is 
therefore incomprehensible how Monier-Williams’ authority 
can be quoted for the explanation of avuti as ‘prayer’. On the 
other hand, Senait’s rendering of the word is supported by the 
fact that avutike of the Dhauli Separate Edict ii cbrrespnds to 
ayutike of the Jaugada Separate Edict II. “ 

Finally, we may mention a few general considerations which 
tend to cast some doubt upon the correctness of Dr. JayavSwal’s 
interpretation of PE. iv. Throughout the inscription the tone 
is that of one administering affairs on his own authority, not 
that of a person who has been forced to bow to the authority 
of others. Let us notice the significant expression kate (Skt. 
kpah) (instead of karitah) used no less than three times with 
reference to the vesting of authority in the Rajukas. In the 
second place the author of the inscription is throughout anxious 
to declare the object of his administrative measure, namely, to 
secure the earthly and spiritual well-being of his subjects, and 
hie closes with an important modification of the current rule 
relating to criminal trials, namely the grant of a respite of three 
days,. Would not a sovereign who has been deprived of his 
authority by his ministers draw ridicule and contempt upon 


13 Cf, Hultzscli, loc. cit. 
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himself by issuing appeals in public to those who had superseded 
him? As for Dr. Jayaswal’s explanation of janapada as a Cor- 
porate Body, it has been disposed of by Dr. Narcndra Nath 
Law^“ whose arguments have not yet been seriously challenged. 
Lastly, we may mention that if the Rajukas, as appears probable 
from our preceding discussion, were provincial officers, their 
supersession of the king would be altogether out of the ques- 
tion. The only Body which could properly deprive the king 
of his authority would be the Council of Ministers or the 
Parisat. 


V 

T.he aHthetnticity of the Buddhist traditions of 
Asoka’s loss of sovereignty 

In support of his contention that Asoka was deprived of 
his sovereignty by his ministers, Dr, Jayaswal in addition to the 
alleged testimony of PE IV, brings forward the evidence of a 
story in the Divyavadanap* There we are told how the heir- 
apparent Sampadi, at the instance of the ministers prevented the 
Emperor from making further gifts from the Treasury to the 
monks, and how Asoka ’s allowance was cut down till at last he 
received only half an amalaka which he sent as his last offering 
to the Sarngha. 

The story in the Divyavadana forms the last of a cycle 
of four legends in this work (Nos. xxvi-xxix) dealing with 
Asoka’s reign, and bearing the titles of Pdrnsupraddna, Kunala, 
V'msoka, and Asoka. These stories at first belonged to an 

13a Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. ii, pp. 385-407, 638-650. 

14 Ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil, pp. 429-34. 
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independent work which was completely incorporated in 
the Divyavadma}^ The Asokavadana, as this work is called, 
exists also in two Chinese versions, one ol; which, called the 
A-yn wang tchomn, was prepared by the Parthian Fa K’in 
about 300 A.D.. and the other called /i-y« wang king was 
written by the monk Samghabhara (?) of Fou-nan in 512 A,C. 
Considerable fragments of the Asokavadana again occur in 
Chap. XXV of the Chinese version of the Sarny ukta Agama 
which was prepared between 435 and 468 a.d. Three stories 
of the Asokan cycle (including that of the Emperor’s gift of 
half an amalaka with which wc arc here concerned) are found 
in the collection of stories which has been called Sdiralarrikara 
and attributed to the famous Asvaghosa. The two Chinese 
versions of the Asokavadana and the stories in the Chinese 
version of the Sdtralarnkara have been made accessible to us in 
the French translations of Jean Przyluyd and Edouard Fduber 
respectively.^” 

A comparison of the parallel versions of the story of the 
gift of half amalaka shows a common agreement on the point 
that Asoka was deprived of his sovereign authority because of 
his extravagant donations to the Buddhist monks. This is 
shown in all the versions by the king’s emphatic repudiation of 


15 On the composition of the DivyavadUna set* the classical papet of 
Sylvaiii Levi, Les elements de formation du Divyavadana, in T’oung Pao, viii, 
pp. 105-2Z. 

16 See J. Prxylubki, La Legende de rEmpcrcur Afoka, and lid, Huber, 
B.E.F.E.O., IV, pp. 709-726. The translations from the Chine.se Samyiikta 
Agtma, quoted below I owe to the kindness of Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi 
of the Calcutta University, 
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the ministei's’ courtly statement that he was still the sovereign/^ 
The same note is struck in all the versions of the story in the 
message which Asoka sends to the ministry along with his gift 
of half an amakka and the comment which the head of the 
ministry makes on receiving the samed" 

Admitting the unanimity of our authorities on the point 
just mentioned, we have now to ask whether we are justified in 
treating their account as a historical fact. There seems to be no 
ground for assigning a high antiquity to the Buddhist story. 
“The Gatba quoted by the Divyavadana/’ says Dr. Jayaswald“ 
“is more ancient chan the compilation of the Divyavaddna and 
the former could not have been composed many centuries after 
the event.” This argument is not convincing, as the Divyd- 
vaddna, according to competent authoriticsd“ is not later in date 
chan the second century a.d., and the result of this late date is 


17 S'cc Divy. p. 431; — ntha riijaiokah jairndurdinanayanavadano' matySn 

Hvdea daksinySd unfUiin hi kirn kalhayaihd hhmt^dhirajyd vayam sesam 
tvamalakardhamityavasUam yalra prahhutmm. mama. 0 ., iv, 

p. 723:^ — “Alors le roi pronon^a ces .stances: — ‘Voiis elites que j’cxerce la 
royaut^ ct que mes ordrcs sont executes. C’est pour me flatter que vous 
parlez ainsi. Ce que vous elites u’est que mensonge, Mon autorite cst mort, 
je ne di.spo.se plus de ricn”; Ptzyluski, op. cit., p_ 298; — “Le roi dit, “Vous 
etes dans rerteur quatid vous dites que je suis le maitre. Je ne sui.s pas le 
niaitre.” Cf. new Tokyo ed. of the Tripitaka, ii, Satnypikta Agama, ch, 25, 
p. i8ob; — “You all arc telling a- lie to please me tliat I am tlie established 
king. But 1 have nothing whidi I can call mine own’’. 

18 We refrain from quoting further references as they may be easily 
verified. We may note especially die significant expressions used of Asoka 
in the Divy story, (pp. 431-2), bhrasjadhirajya, hhrasfdsthayatana -and 
hrtadhikSra. 

19 Hindu Polity, Part rt, p. 121. 

20 Cf, Winternitz, Geschichte der Indische Littei'atur, ii, 222-3. 
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not likely to be much affected by the supposed relative priority 
- of the Gatha. A more weighty argumeut is that the story of 
Ahkas gift of the half amdaka occurs in the SUtrdamkm 
attributed to Asvaghosa which helps to push back its date pro- 
bably to the first century a.d. The relative antiquity of the 
story is also suggested by the fact that it is incorporated in the 
Chinese version of the Samyukta Agama and is thus made to 
form part of the Canon. But even if the date could be pushed 
back with certainty to the first century of the Christian era, 
there would still be a gap of three centuries from Asoka’s time. 
Dr. fayaswal’s arguments from internal evidence in favour of 
the authenticity of the Buddhist story are equally unconvincing, 
“The monks,” he says,*^ “were to gain nothing by an inven- 
tion of such a story which (sic) threw discredit on a great per- 
sonage of their religious history.” A careful study of the story 
in its parallel versions, however, makes it quite clear that every 
detail of it, so far from throwing discredit upon tlie Emperor, 
is quite consistent with his position as a shining light of the 
faith, while serving to vindicate its cardinal principles. Indeed, 
if the Buddhist monks were to think of demonstrating doctrines 
like the evanescence of earthly greatness, the paramountcy of 
fate and so forth by the example of “a great personage of their 
religious history,” they could not have done better than invent 
the story of the great Emperor, “the elephant among the 
Mauryas,” who, when reduced by adverse circumstances from 
the position of ‘Lord of Jambudvipa’ to that of ‘the Lord of half 
an amakkd, found solace in the words of the Master and gave 


21 Hindu Polity, P.ut ii, p. 122. 
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his last possession to the order. Witness for example the 
passionate words which break forth alike in Asoka’s own 
pathetic lament““ and the grave comments of his associates. 
But then, it is urged by Dr, Jayaswal,^' the monks “would not 
have invented a story which would have been a bad precedent 
in case other monarchs wanting (sic) to imitate the munificence 
of the Maurya Emperor.’’ In the form in which the story has 
come down to us in its complete versions there is no room for 
the monks’ apprehension of the consequences contemplated by 
Dr. Jayaswal, for we are cold, immediately after the account of 

22 Cf. Sarny ukta Agama, (p. i8o): — “Oh, the wealth is to be greatly 

hated and abandoned. Besides let us remember the gatha that Buddha has 
pronounced : Everytliing flourishing ha.s its decline from which arises a gulf I ” 
Cf. B.E,F.EO., IV, (p. 723): — “...La puissance est quclque chose de miser- 
able. O combien 'eile esc a mepriscr! Vraies et non pas vaines sont Ics 

paroles du Sublime ’’ Przyluski, op. cii., p. 298: — “Ohl les richesses sont 

profondemenc meprisables...Lcs paroles du Buddha sont veridiques. Dans ses 
paroles, il n’est rien qui ne soit exact. II a dit que tons ceux qui s’aiment ont 

la doulcur de se separer Divy., p. 431: — “ aisvaryyam dhig ana- 

ryam uddhatanadUoyapravesopamam martyendrasya mqmdpi yat pratihhayam 
daridryam abhyagatam athavd ko Bhagavato vahyam anyaths karisyatt 
sampattayo hi sarva vipatUnidhana iti pratijndtam.” 

23 In B.E.F.E.O., xy, p. 725, the messenger who takes Afoka’s gift to 
die monks says of the Emperor: — “......Ses bons karmans sont epuises; brus- 

quement sa chute est survenue. Trompe par ses karmans^ il est sombre, 11 a 
perdu sa majeste, tel le soleil qui s’approche du couchant." In Przyluski, op. 
cit., (p_ 209) the Sthavira of die monasteiy on receiving the gift thus addressed 
die monks: “Il convient, a cause de cela, de ressentir pour la transmigration 
un degout et une aversion profonds. Les richesses et les plaisirs s evanouissent 
rapidement. La puissance et ia souverainete sont bientot perdues.” In the 
Divy., p. 432, the Samghasdiavira says: "bhadanta bhavanuh sakyain 
idantm samvegam uipadayitum k»tah evam by uktam Bhagavata paravipattih 
samvejaniyam sthdnam iti.” 

24 Hindu Polity, loc. cit. 
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the king’s gift of his half amalaka, that he gave away before 
his death his whole kingdom to the Samgha by a sealed deed 
of gift, and that the ministers so far respected the Emperor’s 
act that they redeemed it from the monks by paying four koHs 
of gold/'’ From the point of view of the Buddhist monks, 
then, there could be no better precedent for later “monarchs 
wanting to imitate the munificence of the great Emperor.” 

Even if we were to admit that the Buddhist story embo- 
died a genuine historical tradition, it is difficult to follow Dr. 
JayasWIil when he acclaims it as ‘the great constitutional datum 
on the reign of Asoka'.^® The parallel versions, in the first 
place, do not agree as to the authority chat deprived Asoka of 
His sovereignty. In the Sutralamkara story, we arc told that 
when the Emperor urged his ministers to procure fresh treasures 
which he could bestow upon the monks, they refused to give 
him. the same. According to the A-yu wang tchouan.'^^ the heir- 
apparent Sampadi agreeing with the ministers deprived the king 
of all that belonged to him'. In the Divyavadana story***’ Sam- 


25 Przyluski, op. at., pp. 300-1. Divy., pp. 432-3. 

26 Hindu Polity, Part II, p. 121. 

27 B.E.F.E.O., IV, p,-723: — “II cxigea .tie scs ministres clc lui procurer 
encore d’autres tr^sorsi mais ses ministres ne voulurent plus lui en clonncr.” 

28 Przyluski op. cit., p. 298: — .“La-dessus Eulmo-t’i [Sampadi], d’accord 
avee Ics ministres, profita de la maladic du roi pour lui retire? tout cc qui lui 
appartenaif.” Cf. Samyukta Agama: — “At dais die prince (San-po-ti) 
promptly ordered that no treasure should go out for the use of die great king 
(= Maharaja).” 

29 P, 430 : — tasmims ca samaye Kanalasya Sampadi ndma patro ynva~ 
rdjye pravartatc tasyamdtyair abhlhitam. Kumdra Asoko rdjd svalprtkdtd- 
vasthdyi idam ca dravyam kurkutardmam presyatc koHbalinasca rajdno. nivar- 
tayitavyah yavat kumarena hheindagSrikah pratisiddhah. 
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1 

padi acting in accordance with the advice of his ministers for- 
bade the treasurer to send Asoka’s gift to the monastery. When 
Dr. Jayaswal makes out““'‘ “Chancellor Radhagupta’ ’ , whom he 
thinks^’"' with true historical insight to be ‘probably a descen- 
dant of Vi^nugupta’ (Kautilya), to refuse further gifts to the 
Buddhist Samgha on the orders of Asoka, he overlooks the fact 
that Radhagupta’s name is not mentioned in any version 
among the ministers responsible for the revolution, while the 
A-yn WMg tchouan expressly states that he advised the gift of 
the whole four hops to the monks, but the' bad ministers advised 
the heir-apparent otherwise. Dr. Jayaswal is not quite correct in 
saying'"' that the Buddhist monks do not call the ministers sinful 
for their act. The version of the A-ya wang tchomn explicitly 
states that it was the bad ministers of perverse views (“de 
mauvais ministres aux vucs perverses”) that advised the heir- 
apparent. Indeed it is clear both from the accounts of A~yu 
wang tchouan and the Divyavadana that the monks regarded 
the action of the heir-apparent and ministers as an act 
of usurpation. For we read in the former work,"^ ‘Aujourd’ htii 
il est gouverne par la foule de ses sujets,” while the Divya- 
vaddna says, Bhrtyaih sa bhumifatir adya hrtddhikarah.” If any 
doubt were left on this point, we would refer to the description 
(which is common to all versions) of the circumstahees under 
which Asoka was deprived of his sovereignty. The Emperor, 
we are told, had fallen ill and grieved that the balance of 4 kotis 
out of his contemplated gift of one thousand kotis to the 

29a Hindu Polity, Part ii, p. 120. 29b Ibid., p. 

30 Ibid., p. 146. 31 Przyluski, op. -cit., p, 299 32 P, 432. 
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Samgha was yet unpaid. When he procecdccl to send the gitts 
to the Kulckutarama monastety, the ministers told the heir- 
apparent that Asoka had not long to live and was dissipating 
the treasure, and that since the strength o£ kings lay in the 
treasury, this ought to he prevented. It was thus'’nc)t in vin- 
dication of “the constitutional law” of the country but in the 
interests of the prospective successor to the throne that the 
ministers advised, if the Buddhist tradition is to be believed, 
the withdrawal of sovereign authority from the great Maurya. 

[A Note on the Orthography of the Early Brahmt Inscriptions 
in the matter of Indication of the Double Consonants 
By Prof. Suniti Kumar Chattorji 
T. W. Rhys Davids already noted in his Buddhist hulia 
(pp. 130-1) that in the early orthography of Iho inscriptions 
v?hat was actually a double consonant in pronuuoiatiou was 
written by a single consonant; s /d y rt’”', according to him, 
may have been either Sakiydndm or Hakhiyanarri. 

. The early Brahml orthography was not a rigorous hut only 
• a haphazard one. The device of putting one consonant on the 
top of another to indicate a group may be said to ho just com- 
ing in voguge, for we find a great deal of iiesitancy and ohvi- 

33 Cf. Przyluski, {of. cit., pp. 296-7) ; — "Puis le roi Asoka tomba 

malacle et, sadiant qu’il allait mourir, il pleura ct fut alHige Alors lb roi 

donna do Tor de I’argenc ct dcs objets precieux au monastcrc dc Kukkuna- 
araina...De niaiivais ministres aiix vucs pcrverscs dirent au prince licriticr; 
‘Lc roi Asok.i approebe du terme tic sa vie; il dissipc ses tresors ct, donnant 
tout, il cst sur le point dc sc raitier. Voiis serez roi; or Ics tresors ct Ics objets 
precieux constituent Ics resources d’un roi; il faut maintenant cmpcchcr qu’ils 
ne soient cotnpletemcnt dissipes.’ Divy., pp. 42^-30 has practically the same 
account. Even in the version of the Siltralamham {BEFEO., iv. p. 723) the 
occasion of the Emperor’s being deprived of his authority is .said to be that he 
fell seriously ill. 
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ous mistake in the proper writing of some of these groups 
(o.g., yv for in katayvo tor kattmvyo as in (jtirnar). J'lven 
though groups of (lisaimilar cousoimnts would ho iiltompted lo 
ho indicated (e.g., ip, vy, mh, pr, nh, as in Uirnar), the siuno 
eonaouant doubled was novor expressed in the orthography as 
such: there are no eases of Ick, ijy, pp, U, ote. 

A (louhlo consonant is really a long confionant, To indi- 
eat.e this long consonant, the early Indian scribes who used 
the Brahml alphabet either (i; wrote a single consonant, leaving 
it to the reader’s acquaintance with the language to euable'him 
to pronounce it doubly (or long) in the right place (wo may com- 
pare with it the use of short vowels for long ones in the Kharo,s(.lii 
script); or (ii) in some rare cases, it seems they transferred the 
length-mark to the preceding vowel, i.e. made the preceding 
vowel long when the consonant immediately after that vowel was 
pronounced long (or double). Thus, vai\pt>vassa' woirld bo 
wi’itlou (i) either as vasa, (iij oruB'yAsa; oikiUfOcikicolia, M 
(i) cikichd (ii) or as oiklohd. The lengthening of the vowel as an 
orthographical device in this coiuicxion is rather uncommon, 
and is found mainly at (dirnar; rfnl,d = ruihld, rd'iio=rafiito 
(of. in a local i.e. Gujarat Ksatrapa coin the transcription 
in Greek characters as i’ANNxo=mre/i.to = 'mMo), vdsa=vdssa, 
ydtn = yutia- {dyutm-), supaLlidyii-supdlihuya (dsupdrthdya), 
etc. 

The subsequent history of Indo-Aryan, as in the Prakrts 
and the Modern Vernaculars, amply demonstrales that in the 3rd 
century b.c. and later, the double (or long) consonant pronun- 
ciation was the one actually current, and at this early period 
the modern or vernacular habit of dropping one member of 
a double consonant group with, compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel could not have been established. Thus, 
Old ludo-Aryan hhakta>M.iiSle Indo-Aryan 67!.atia>N'ew 
Indo-Aryan hhdba-, Old Indo-Aryan, anya>MiddIe Indo-Aryan 
a‘t},na, cHna>New Indo-Aryan dna\ karya'>lcdjja>kdja etc. 
The bhdta, dna and kdja stage, as apparently suggested by the 
insoriptional orthographies (rare enough as they are) vdsa and 
rdfLo (for vdssa and rannd), could not possibly have characterised 
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early Middle lado-Aryan of the 3rjd century b.c. The long -ds- 
and ail- can only be taken ae an orthographic device for -asu- and 
-adn-. As regards the word rajuka-rajulm-ldjuka, the spoil" 
ing's with (rdjnka, hijuka) show that wo do not have the 
Skt. word rdjan here. The word in the voruaculnr was evi- 
dently pronounced as Tdjjiika or Idjjiika or 

uJid)', and rdjju- could evidently he written either as Tdju- or as 
rdju, as we have seen above; and Idju-, of course, is the graphic 
device for lajju-, which was the Ifiastern form of the word. 



SLAVERY IN ANCIENT INDIA-A STUDY IN 
INDIA’S SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Mcgasthcncs, writing his account of India towards the 
l)eginning of the third century n.c., remarked that the Indians 
did not use aliens as slaves, much less a countryman of their 
ownd Whether this memorable pronouncement was the result, 
as has been held, of the Greek’s experience of the unusual 
mildness of the .system in vogue among the Indians,^ or else of 
the same idealizing tendency that runs through Tacitus’s 
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Germania,^ it is difficult to decide. Nevertheless, it is but a 
truism to say that the whole history of India in early times 
reveals the existence of slavery as a recognised institution. In 
the Rgvecla, the word ddsa or dasyu is used to mean the un- 
conquered aborigines as well as the subjugated slave, — ^a proof, 
no doubt, of the frequency with which individuals of the former 
class could be and were changed into the second. To judge 
from historical analogies, capture in war must have been at this 
period one of the chief sources of slavery. But that an Aryan 
freeman could also be reduced to slavery for debt seems to 
follow from a passage in the famous dicing hymn in which 
the parents and brothers of a gamester are made to say,'‘ “We 
know him not, take him away bound.” Of the kinds of work 
allotted to the slave and of his status in general, wc have as yet 
no information, though the slaves are mentioned sometimes 
among the objects of priestly gift (daksind).'^ In this age of 
general simplicity the slave presumably was regarded as a mem- 
ber of the master’s household, and in any case he must have 
held a minor place in the public economy in comparison with 
the free labourer.'' The following period, that of the later 
Samhitds and the Brdhmanas, undoubtedly introduced more 
complex social conditions, of which the outward symptoms 

3 Cf. Jolly and Schmidt, Arthasastm cd., Vol. h Introduction, 

p. 38. 

4 X, 34, 4. ^ _ 

5 C£. Rv. vin, 19. 36. For similar rclerenccs to gilts of slavc.s in 
later Vcdic literature see Kane, H.D., Ch. v. Slavery, pp. 180-2. 

6 Cf. A. B. Keith (in CHI., p. loi) ; “The Rgvetla tinqueslionably 
pre.sctits us with a society which is not dependent on | slave] labour, and in 
which the ordinary tasks of life are carried out by the freemen of the tribe.” 
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were the emergence o£ a developed city-life, the improvement 
of agriculture, and above all the multiplication and specialisa- 
tion of industries.' Nevertheless, though we have references as 
in the story of Kavasa Ailusa'* to the degraded condition of the 
slaves, there docs not appear to have occurred at this epoch any 
striking change in the character or extent of this institution." 
Indeed Apastamba-Dharmasiltra strikes a note of remarkable 
humanism when it says""' that one may stint himself, his wife 
or son as to food, but not a dasa who does his menial work. 

It is in the following period that we are first introduced, 
in connection with the remarkably vivid and objective pictures 
of social life in the Pali canon and specially in the Jatakas, amid 
what seems the old economic environment,^" to a somewhat full 

7 Cf. Keith op. cit., pp. 117-8, 135-7. 

8 Au. Br., n, 19, Kms. Br„ xn, i, 3 where the scer Kavasa Ailusa 
a.s a Mippcj.sed dUslpiUra i.s held to be unfit for participation in the Soma 
.sacrifice, 

*9 Prof, Keith conjectures (op. cit., p. 128) that during the above period, 
“For the peasant working on his own fields was being substituted the land- 
owner cultivating his estate by means of slaves, or the merchant carrying on 
his trade by the same instrumentality.” But the evidence for such a supposed 
transformation is of the slenderest kind, and all that we know of subsequent 
times belies tlic possibility of its happening. Even of such a comparatively late 
period as that of the early Buddhist literature, we are told by a competent 
authority (Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 55): — “We Hear nothing of such 
later developments of slavery as rendered the Greek mines, the Roman latL 
fundia, the plantations of Christian slave-owners, scenes of misery and 
oppression.” 

9a II, 4. 9. 1 1 ; — Kamamatmanam hharyam putram voparundhyanna 

tveva dasakarmakaram. 

10 Cf. Mrs. Rliys Davids (in CHL, p. 198): — "The rural economy of 
India at the coming of Buddhism was based chiefly on a system of village 
communities. The Jataka bears very clear testimony to diis, There is no 
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knowledge of Indian slavery. According to a passage in the 
Suttavihhanga section of the Vinaya Pitaka^^ slaves are of three 
classes, viz,, those born in the master’s house, those acquired 
by purchase and those captured in war. Again, a Gntha'’’^ 
occurring as well in a fataka story as in a passage of the Niddosa 
mentions four kinds of slaves, viz., those who are slaves fromi 
their mothers, those who are bought for money, those who arc 
slaves of their own free will, and those who are driven to slavery 
by fear. An alternative list combining both these groups was 
remembered in the Buddhist tradition as late as the fifth cen- 
tury The Jatakas contain concrete illustrations of most 

of these classes*''' besides mentioning instances of persons reduced 

such clear testimony in it to isolated large estates 'or to great feudatories or to 
absolute lords of the soil holding such estates." 

n P. T, S. cd., Vol, IV, p, 224: dho nama anlojato dhnnakkUo 
karamaranito. 

12 Amayaddsapi hhavanU h’eke, 
dbanena kitdpl bhavanti cldsd, 

say am pi h'eke upayanti ddsd, ~ 

bhaya panunnapi bhavanti ddsd. 

Quoted in Vidburapandita fataka (Fausboll’s cd., Vol, VI, p. 283), and 
Niddesa, i, ii. 

13 See, e.g. the passage in Buddhaghosa’s Sumahgalavildsim (P. T. S. 
edition, Part r, p. 168); ddso ti antopata-dhanakkita-karamardnita-sdmam 
ddsabyam upagatdnam annataro. 

14 Reference to a slave born in the master’s house occurs in the Ka tabaka 
fat. (Vol. I, pp, 451 ff.); to the purchase of slaves in the Sattitbhasta fataka 
(Vol. Ill, p. 343); to the capture and enslavement of persons by frontier 
robbers in the Cullanarada fataka (Vol. iv, p. 220); to voluntary enslavement 
through fear in the Khandabdla fataka (Vol. vi, p. 138) where Prince Canda- 
kumara, speaking as the mouthpiece of the intended victims if his 'father’.s 
saciificc, begs for life even at the cost of being reduced to a slave’s status. 
In the Mahdsutasoma fataka (Vol. v, p. 497), King Brahmadatta decides to 
intercede for the captive kings, thinking that otherwise the man-eater 
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to slavery by way o£ judicial punishment.^’ An interesting 
sidelight is thrown upon the economic conditions o£ the time 
by a casual observation made in one of the above passages'" to 
the effect that 700 harsafams were held to be sufficient for 
purchasing a male or a female slavc.^^ From various other 
passages the slave appears to have been usually employed in 
performing the ordinary household duties.’" But there is a 
remarkable instance"’ — remarkable in view of the degraded 

{forisado) Sutasoiiia would .“ietclc thcni in the forest .is his slaves or else take 
them to the frontier and .sell tliem. References to prisoners of w.ir being 
retluced to slavery arc found in Mahan.inaradakassapajiitaka, {]at. vi, p. 220). 
A historical in.stance ol this kind is furiiLshcd by Afokn's Rock Etlict xui 
mentioning a.s an ordinary incident of warfare the wholesale enslavement of 
the conquered inhabitants of Kalihga. 

15 In the Kulavaka J at aka (Vol. 1, p. 200) we arc told how a wicked 
village superintendent [gamabhojaka) was condemned by the king to be the 
sliivc of the villagers. In the Mahaumma^ga ]alaka (Vol. vi, p. 389) the 
king at the intercession of the wise man Mahosadha spares die lives of the 
four guilty ministers and condemns them to be his slaves. On tlie other hand 
a passage in the Vessantara Jaiaka (Vol. vt, p. 521), which has been taken 
(Mrs. Rhys Davids, in CHL, p. 205, and n 6 ) to refer to slavery incurred for 
debt, simply describes in our view the giving away of a daughter in mamage 
for failure to return money kept in deposit. 

16 Sec ]dt. Vol, in, p. 343. On the other hand slaves app.irently of the 
clicapest sort could be purchased for too pieces {kdrsafanas?)-, hence the fre- 
quent use of such expression as ‘meek as a roo-picce slave-girl’. {Cf. Dmjana 
Jataka, Vol. i, p. 299). 

17 Kdrsapanas, as is well-known, were of three variedes, gold, silver and 
copper [cf. Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, Ancient Indian Numismatics, Ch. iii). 
There can be little doubt that in the above passage silver karsafanas are 
meant, for a gold or a copper coin of the same designation would be too high 
or too low a price to pay for a slave. 

18 Cf. Pick, Die Sociale GUederung etc., p. 199 (English translation by 
Smt Kumar Maitra p. 311); JBOIiS., Vol. ix, p. 372, 

19 See the Katahaka Jdtaha cited above. 


12 
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occupation assigned to the slave subsequently in the Brahmani- 
cal Smrtis ^ — of a born slave acting as the private secretary of his 
master. The treatment of the slave, in other respects, seems to 
have depended upon the temperament or even the varying mood 
^of his owner. We find, c.g. in the instance just cited, “the 
slave, petted, permitted to learn writing and handicrafts besides 
'his ordinary duties as valet and footman, saying to him.sclf that 
at the slightest fault he might get beaten, imprisoned, branded 
..^and fed on a slave’s fare.’’"" This seems to suggest, as has 
been held,^' that the slave as yet had no legal protection 
against his master. Indeed a Jataka text actually refers to the 
master’s absolute right over his slave.’*® The evil custom of 
keeping slaves in fetters does not appear to have been altogether 
unknown.®” Runaway slaves, again, it would seem, were for- 
cibly taken back by their owners.®" On the other hand there 
are few instances in the Buddhist literature of this period of 


20 Mk Rhys Diwicls, in CHI., p. 205. 

2x Cf. Pick, of. cit., English tr. pp. 306, 308. 

22 The "passage, which is quoted by Ratilal Mehta. Prc-Bwlclhist Inclifl, 
p. 210, occurs in Vidhm-apanditajataka ]dt. vi, p. 300 and is as follows; 
ayiro hi dasassa janinda issaro. 

23 4 n the passage from the Khandahala Jataka already quoted, the prince 
offers along with the other victims to serve bound in fetters if he is saved from 
death. 

2q See the Vinaya Pitakam, P. T. S. ed., Vol, i, p, 76. Reference to 
the general depression of a slave’s condition occurs in a passage of the 
Samanmfhala Sutta (Dlgha Ntkaya, P. T. S. cd., Vol. i, p. 72) which pointedly 
describes the joy of a slave “not his own master, subject to another, unable to 
go whither he would,” after he had been "emancipated from that slavery, 
become his own master, not subject to others, a freeman, free to go whither 
he would.” 
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actual maltteatmcnt on the part of the masters.”” The slave 
could secure manumission by the master’s favour or even by 
purchase.”” 

Such seems to have been the state of slavery in the period 
which we arc now treating. To realise the inlluencc of 
Buddhism upon this institution, it is well to remember that 
according to the tradition Buddha, while deprecating in his 
own person the acceptance of slaves,”’ so far respected 
the master’s right of ownership that he forbade admission to 
the Samgha to the unmanumitted slave.”” Nevertheless, we 
have at least two recorded instances of liberation, by a dis- 
tinguished disciple of the Master, of his slaves who rose there- 
after to the rank of saints in the Buddhist Church.”” A more 

35 Mr.s, Rhy.s Duvid.s (in CIU., p. 205) mentions two in.stances of bc.iting 
of female .slaves (Mtijj. N., i, 1215, ]at., Vol. i, pp, .402 ff.). A more .striking 
example ocems in a pas.sage of the PnggaU Paiinaui (P. T. S, eil., p, 56), which 
mentions slaves carrying out the king’s orders, “impelled by whip, impelled 
by fear, weeping with tears upon their faces." The pathetic story of the 
children of King Ve.ssaniata being ill-treated by their cruel master the Brahman 
Jajaka, is meant so obviously for the purpose of moral edification as to lose 
much of its value as a contemporary picture of social life. 

26 See, the passage in the Sona-Nanda jHtaka (Vol, y, p, 313) where 
a pious family is described as retiring to the Himalayas after liberating their 
slaves {dasajatiam hhujissam katva). Also compare the Vessanima Jataka 
(Vol. VI, p, 577) where the king at the time of giving away his children in 
slavery, fixes their ransom which it afterwards paid by their grandfather. 

27 Cf, the passage in the Digha Nikaya (i. i, 10) where non-acceptance 
of a male or a female .slave is mentioned among the Buddha’s notable 
characteristics, 

28 Sec e.g„ the Vinaya PUakam, lofi. cit.,: — na daso fabhdjetabbo. 

29 The references are to the male slave Dasaka and the female slave 
Punna or Ptmnika mentioned as the autlrors of Gadias in the Theragatha 
P. T, S. cd. p. 4) and Therigatha (P. T. S, ed, p, 133). Both are mentioned 
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important fruit of Buddha’s teaching in this dircctiCMi is re- 
vealed in Asoka’s edicts'"’ including the kind treatment of slaves 
as well as servants.'’^ 

The Arthasastra and the Dharmasastras which introduce 
us to the epoch of known codes of law, naturally tlcal with the 
institution of slavery at great length, though we have no 
reasons to believe from the available evidence that there was 
any change in the fundamental economic conditions of the 
country. Both these sets of authorities, to begin with, dis- 
tinguish between the slaves and other workers. Kaunlya, c.g., 
in his two chapters'”"’ bearing the title clasakarmahdrakeil-pa 
separately treats the rules relating to the slaves (clasas) and 
various grades of workers, e.g., agricultural labourers, herds- 
men, merchants, artizans, physicians, hired servants, and even 
priests officiating at the sacrifices. In a similar manner 
Narada,'** whose treatment of the subject is the most complete, 
distinguishes the slaves from the workers (karmakarai) of four 
specified grades, while including both under the common desig- 
nation of persons bound to obedience (sMsmsakas). This dis- 
tinction turns principally upon the difference of employment, 
impure work'’" being reserved for the slaves and work of a pure 

in the Paramatihadipani (P, T. S. edition pp. 73, aoo) as having been libera- 
ted by their ma.ster Anathapindika. 

30 See, e.g., the Rock Edict No, xi, and the Pillar Edict No. Vii. 

31 May wc in view of the above facts compare the influence of Biiddhi.sm 
upon slavery with that of Christianity in the early ccnturic.s of its existence? 

31a m, 13 & 14. 32 V, 2-3. 

33 Such as sweeping the doorways, the place for depositing filth, and 
the rubbish-heap; gathering and removing the leavings of food, ortltirc and 
urine and rubbing the master’s limbs at his wish, Cf. Narada, v, 6-7. 
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cliaractcr being entrusted to the rest. Among the slaves them- 
selves different grades and classes are distinguished in the 
Arlbdsdstrd and Smrtis, these being subject to separate causes 
and provisions of the law. In Kautilya’s list,“'^ e.g„ the follow- 
ing may be clearly distinguished; (^) slaves acquired by pur- 
chase in various ways, c.g., of miiaors from the hands of kins- 
men and strangers, (b) persons given as pkclgc (ahitaka) 
whether by themselves or by others, (c) born slaves {Hclarada-sd) 
and persons born of female slaves in the master’s household 
{grhajMd), (ct) slaves by way of punishment {dandapnirfita), 
(s’) slaves obtained by inheritance (clayagata), (f) slaves received 
by gift (labdha). According to Manu'"' slaves are of seven 
kinds, (d) one taken captive ‘under a standard,! i.e., in warfare 
(clhvajAjrta), (h) one who serves for maintenance {bhaktndasdj, 
(c) one born of a female slave in the master’s house {grhajd), (d) 
one purchased (kntd), (e) one acquired by gift (datrimd), (/) one 
acquired by inheritance from ancestors (gaitrka), (g) one en- 
slaved by way of punishment (clafuUdasdj. Narada““ mentions 
no less than fifteen kinds of slaves, viz., (a) one born of a female 
slave in the master’s house, (b) one acquired by purchase, (c) 
one received through gift (cl) one acquired by inheritance, (e) 
one maintained during famine (/) one given as pledge (g) one 
released from a heavy debt (b) one taken captive in war, (i) one 
won in a stake, (j) one offering himself for a slave, (k) one ser- 
ving for a specified term, (/) one who serves for maintenance (w) 
one who accepts slavery out of desire for a female slave, (») one 
self-sold, (o) one fallen from the monastic life. 


34 HI, 13. 


35 VllI, 415. 


36 V, 26-28. 
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In connection with the sources of slavery mentioned above, 
a few points may be noted in the present place. Regarding the 
class of purchased slaves it may be observed that elsewhere 
Nirada,'” while describing the different kinds of wives, men- 
tions a class of wanton women (svairim) who are acquired by 
purchase (dhmaknta), and he goes on to state that the issue of a 
woman who is purchased for a price (stilkd) belongs to the 
begetter. Mention may be made here of the rule of Katya- 
yana, Kane' KSS., vv. 693-94 allowing the benefit of half a 
month in case of sale of a male slave and twice as much in case 
of sale of a female slave to the purchaser in case the purchase 
was made without examination. We may further observe in 
this connection that the evil practice of fathers selling their 
children into slavery, though condemned in general terms by 
Manu,“* Yajhavalkya^® and Visj.iu’^'’ as well as in a Maha- 
bharata text'^'’°' was actually resorted to in times of distress in 
the early centuries of the Christian era.'^^ Reference to the 
class of inherited slaves is .found in a* rule of Katyayana 
KSS.j vv, 882-83, including slaves in the class of property that 
should be enjoyed by co-shardrs in common at the proper time, 
A vivid illustration of another class of slaves is furnished by a 
passage in the second Act of the Mrcchakatika drama where 
the gambler Satnvahaha offers his own person for sale in the 

. 37 XII, 51: 54. 38 XI, 61. 

39 III, 236. 40 xxxvn, 6. 40a xiii, 45, 23. 

41 See, e.g.j the text of the MHindafianho (iv. S. 7) where Nagasena 
cliscouf.sing on the dilemma of King Vessantara’s “mighty giving” of hi.s 
children unto slavery mentions as an acknowledged custom, the act of pledg- 
ing or selling the son on the part of a father, falling into debt or lo.sing his 
livelihood. 
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open street for the sum of ten suvarnas which he owes to the 
gnmbling-master Mathura. 

Comparing the Arthasastra and the Dharmasastra rules 
on the subject of slavery, we are first struck with the radical 
attitude of Kautilya which is based on his conception of the 
rights of the Aryan freeman, not to say those of the individual 
man. Kautilya, e.g., imposes''" penalties increasing, it is true, 
in degree with the social status of the party injured, for the 
sale and m'lortgage of a minor .Sudra, Vaisya, Ksatriya and 
Brahmana, the only exception being made in the case of the 
born slave. In the same context he prescribes half the above 
scale. of penalties for the offence of ‘depriving of his Aryan 
character’ even a slave guilty of stealing wealth. In this con- 
nection he lays down the memorable maxim‘''’’ chat while the sale 
and mortgage of children arc permissible among barbarians, no 
Aryan should be reduced to ‘slavery. On the other hand, the 
general tendency of the Smrtikaras is to emphasize the rights 
of the twice-born classes and specially of the Brahmanas to the 
exclusion of those of the Sudras. To borrow a modern 
expression, while the Arthasastra insists, in the main, upon the 
principle of nationality, the Dharmasastra lays stress upon 
the principle of birth and social status. Manu,‘“' e.g., while 
imposing a heavy fine upon a Brahmana for forcibly reducing 
an initkited person of the higher classes to servile wgrk, expressly 

42 in, 13. Kautilya however, permits the mortgage o£ an Aryan as a 
temporary and an emergency measure. 

43 The text is as follows : — mlecchmamadosah fraj/im vikrctumddhatttm 
vd na tvcvdryasya ddsabhdvah. 

44 VIII, 412-413. 
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allows him this right with respect to the ^udras, and he repeats 
in this connection the favourite Brahmanical doctrine of the 
5udra’s divinely ordained duty of service. A slight tincture 
of humanity is found in a texf^'"’ of Jaimini’s A ImUmsasainss 
to the effect that a man making a gift of everything in the 
Vihajit sacrifice cannot give away the Sudra who waits upon 
him out of duty. Yajnavalkya,'"’ Narada”' and Katya- 
yana^” lay down in the same spirit the m^ixim that slavery 
should be in the anuloma and not in the fratUoma order, 
Narada making a significant exception in the case of one who 
has renounced the duties of his order. Visnu'"' impo.ses the 
penalty of the highest amercement upon a person who employs 
an individual of high caste in servile work. Katyayana'’*’ goes 
so far as to declare categorically that slavery pertains to the 
three lower classes but not to the Brahmanas, and he further 
declares, if Candesvara’s reading of the text'^ be accepted as 
correct, that a Brahmana should not be enslaved even by an 
individual of his own caste. When a Brahmana is enslaved, 
Katyayana continues, the king’s lustre is destroyed, and he 

45 SSdrasca dharmasastratvat, Mimamsasuiras, vi. 7, 6. 

46 II, 183. . 47 V, 39. 

48 Quoted in Parasaramadhava, Bib. Ind. ed., p. 341. [=Kanc, KSS., 
V. 716]. 

49 Quoted, ibid., p. 154. 

50 Quoted in Vivadaratndkara, p. 152. [=;Kanc, KSS.,' v, 715]. 

51 Candesvara rcad.s: samavarne’pi vipmntu dasatvnm naiva kdrayet. On 
the other hand Madhava’.s reading of tliLs passage (P^r., p. 342) is 'tisaviinir 
tn vipmsya dasawam naiva karayet.,’ which he takes to imply tiiat a Brahmana 
could he the slave of a person of his own class. Kdne, KSS., v, 717 also gives 
the reading samavarnopiviprmtu on the authority of Apararka etc. as well as 
that of samavarnepi according to Devannahhatta’s Smrti-Candriha. 
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quotes Birhaspati to the effect chat while the rule of the Ksatriya, 
the Vaisya and the Sudra permits their enslavement by persons 
of their own order, a Brahmana should not be employed on 
servile work.''" In the same spirit Katyayana declares”" the 
sale or purchase of a Brahmana woman into slavery to be invalid 
and the seller or buyer thereof to be punishable. 

It would seem to follow from the above that the general 
tendency of. the Dharmasastras was to eliminate, or at least 
restrict, the class of high-born slaves. It was apparently for this 
reason chat the condition of the slave in the Smrti literature 
shows, on the whole,, as compared with the Arthasastra, a 
change for the worse. Kautilya, e.g., mentions”' the act of 
causing the removal of dead bodies or ordure or urine or the 
leavings of food by a pledged person to Involve forfeiture of the 
deposit. On the other hand Narada”” tacitly sanctions this 
treatment by Including the pledged person in his list of slaves 
for whom work of an Impure character such as that mentioned 
above is expressly reserved. More explicit is the testimony of 
Katyayana”” who reserves work of the above kind for the issue 
of female slaves. Again Kautilya, in the context in which the 
above passage occurs, mentions various penalties for maltreat- 

52 Kane, KSS., v, 718. Katy.iyana indeed declares that when a Brahmana 
performs servile work out of his own free will, it must not be of an impure 
character. See the text quoted in Par., p. 342 and Vivada., p. 1^2, together 
with the commentary of Madhava. 

53 adadyad-hrahmanim yastu vikrmUa tathaiva ca\ 

rajna tadakrtam karyam dandy ah synh sarva eva te\ j Kane, KSS., 
v. 726. 

54 in, 13. 55 v. 6; 26. 

56 Kane KSS.. v, 720. 
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ment of different kinds of slaves. For keeping in a state of 
nudity or tormenting or punishing a pledged person, e.g., the 
deposit-money is to be forfeited. For improper conduct (ati- 
kramana) towards women of this cla.ss the same penalty is 
ordained, and if these belong to various specified classes of 
nurses and attendants, they arc decreed to be liberated. I-or 
violating a pledged female nurse without her consent, the 
punishment should be the first or the middle gmcrcemcnt, 
according as the woman is under the offender’s own control or 
not. For corrupting a pledged girl of this class the deposit- 
money should be forfeited, and the marriage portion (suika) 
should be paid along with double the amount as fino."^ For 
selling or pledging a pregnant female slave without provid- 
ing for her maintenance {dastm va sagaThhamafrativihiia- 
hharmanyam), the offender along with the purchaser and the 
person contracting should be punished with the first amerce- 
ment. The same punishment should be inflicted for selling or 
pledging by force in a foreign land and on mean work a person 
less than eight years of age belonging to certain specified 
classes of slaves. For again selling or mortgaging a male or 
female slave after having once redeemed such a person, a fine 
of twelve fanas should be levied unless the slave gives his con- 
sent thereto. In the body of the Brahmanical Smrtis such wise 
and humane rules are in general completely absent. Yajna- 
valkya indeed imposes®® a fine upon a man violating a female 

57 In anodicr place ly, 12 Kauulya clccrces .similar penalties for defiling 
the free daughter of a male or of a female slave as well as a female suitable 
for ransom. 

58 II, 290. 
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slave. With this may be compared a provision of Katyayana®’' 
inflicting a fine upon a person who, though well off, sells a 
female slave faithful to her master and unwilling to part from 
him. Mann'"’ on the other hand, sanctions the right of chas- 
tisement with respect to an offending wife, son, uterine brother, 
pupil and slave, while making the important reservation that the 
infliction of chastisement on a “noble part” of the body is 
punishable as theft. 

As with the personal rights of the slave, so with his rights 
of property, Kaudlya'’^ allows the self-sold slave along with the 
born slave and the person pledged, to retain what he earns 
without prejudice to his master’s work and even inherit from 
his ancestors. In the same context he permits the slave acquir- 
ed by purchase to transmit his property to His kinsmen in whose 
default alone it should vest in the master. On the other hand 
Manu"“ lays down the remarkable dictum repeated later on by 
Narada,"'' Devala and Katyayana,*'' to the effect that the wife, 
the son and the slave have no property of their own and what- 
ever they earn belongs to their owner. Exceptions to this 
general rule, however, arc made by the writers abovementioned. 

59 Kane, KSS., v, 729; — 

vikrosamanam yo bhaktam dasim vikrett*micchati\ 
anapadisthah saktah sanprapnuyad-dvisatam damam\\ 

60 VII. 299-300. 61 III, 13. 

62 Vii, i\i 6 : hharya putrasca dasaka traya evadhamh smrtdh\ 

yatte samadhigacchanti yasta te tasya taddhanam\\ 

63 y, 41. 

64 Quoted in Vlvada., p. 150. [=Kanc, KSS., v. 724 which is as 
follows : . — 

dasasya M dhanam yatsydtsvdmi tasya prabhnh smrtah\ 
prakasam vikrayadyattu m svamt dhanam a)'haU\\, 
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expressly in die case of die wife and the son'*'"’ and by impli- 
cation in the case of the slave. Mann"" and Yajhavalkya,"’’ 
indeed, expressly permic a 5iidra father to give at his discretion 
a share of the inheritance to his son by a female slave. Yajha 
valkya"" adds that in such a case when the father dies, the 
slave’s son should have a half share if there are legitimate sons, 
and a full share if there arc no such sons and no daughter’s 
sons. In the passage above quoted, Katyayana excepts from the 
general rule relating to the slave’s disability of ownenship pro- 
perty acquired by means of ‘open salc’.““ 

Turning to the rules of emancipation, we find the same 
difference in the .spirit of the Arthasastra and the Dharnuistismi. 
Kautilya^*’ permits the self-sold slave together with the born slave 
and the person pledged to purchase their freedom, provi.sion 
being made in the case of the former that the ransom should 
correspond to the price paid {praksc'panHmfakasya niskrayah). 
For neglecting to liberate the slave on payment of a correspond- 
ing ransom, and for detaining a slave without reason, Kautilya 
prescribes a small fine. In the same context he declares that 
the person enslaved by way of punishment (clandapranm) 
should receive his freedom by performing work and the free- 

65 See e.g., Manu, ix, 194, ao6; Yaj., n, 114, 118-119. 

>79' 67 II, 133. 68 II, 134. 

69 Kane, KSS., v, 724; — Prakasam vikrayadyaUu na svami dhana- 
murhaii, Kane, KSS., p. 267 n thinks that the reading prasadawkrayat in 
place of pKiikiisiiyp vtkyuyUt in VacaspatiniLsra’s Vioeid^cifiiyiyyiyinl gives the 
bcttei sense. The whole pas.sage wotilcl then mean 'what tire slave gets 
through the favour of his master and the price he got by selling liiniself do 
not belong to the master.’ 

70 in. 13. 
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man taken captive in war (aryafrano dhvajahrtah) by means of 
work or else of half its money equivalent. In fact Kautilya’s 
only bar against redemption seems to embrace the eases of a 
person self-pledged becoming an outcast once, a person pledged 
by f)thers becoming so twice, and these persons trying to 
escape to a foreign kingdom once {saknlatmadhata nis-patitah 
sulet dviranycmbitdkah sakrdHbbm paravisyabhimukhau). 
On the other hand, Narada^' makes it impossible except in the 
cases to be noted presently, for his first four classes of slaves! to 
win freedom otherwise than by the favour of their masters. 
With respect to the pledged person, Narada’s rule is practically 
the same, for he declares’^^ that such an individual can be released 
when his master redeems him and becomes equal to a slave when 
he is allowed to be taken in lieu of payment of debt. In the 
same connection Narada^'^ ordains, in direct contravention of the 
rule of Kautilya above quoted, that a person voluntarily selling 
himself into slavery is Incapable of release from servitude. It 
must be mentioned in explanation of this attitude that both 
Manu’’*' and Yajnavalkya’^® rank the selling of one’s own self 
among the upapatakas. The Smrtikaras, moreover, introduce 
characteristically enough a new ground of disability by making 
the apostate from asceticism (pravrajyavasita) the king’s slave 
and for ever incapable of release.’’® While Kautilya” decrees a 

71 V, 29. 72 V, 32. 73 V, 37. 74 XI. 59. 75 III, 340, 

76 Cf. Yaj,, II, 183; Nar., v, 35. Cf. Kane, KSS., v. 731: — 
fravrajyavasito daso moktavyasca na kenacit\ 
anakalabhrio dasyMmucyate goyugam dadat |; 

Rangaswami, A.K. v. 90; — 

pravrajyavasitch yaira pttMrdaran samaharat\ 

ndsau svami bhavettatra daso hyesa vigarhiltih 1 1 . 77 toe. cit. 
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* female slave bearing a child to her master to be forthwith releas- 
ed along with her offspring, the Smrtis with the single excep- 
tion of Katyayana”* make no such provision. Manu’^'* on the 
other hand states in one place that a free woman by marrying 
a male slave is herself reduced to servitude. In fact the only 
important concession made in the Dharmasastras in favour of 
the slaves seems to be that one reduced to slavery by force or 
sold into slavery by robbers together with a slave rescuing his 
master’s life from grave peril, is decreed forthwith to be liberated 
from servitude.*'* Narada,*^ indeed, states that in the last- 
mentioned case the slave should take a son’s share of his master’s 
wealth. For the rest the methods of emancipation in the 
D harmasastras are practically the same as those of the Artha- 
sastra, allowing of course for the merely tacit recognition of the 
slave’s right ownership in the former instance. One who be- 
comes a slave for maintenance (bhaktadha), according to Yajria- 
valkya*® and Narada,** is released by giving up his subsistence, — . 
Yajnavalkya adds, also by giving a ransom. One who has been 
maintained during famine, Narada goes on,*‘ is released by 
giving a pair of cows, one who has been enslaved for debt by 
repaying the sum with interest, one enslaved for a stipulated 
period by the expiry of his term, one who has voluntarily offer- 

78 svadastm yastu samgacchetjiratuta ca bhavettatah\ 

avehsya hijam hdryd symna dast sdnvaya tu, sd\\ Kane, KSS., v. 723. 

79 Quoted in Vivada., p. igo; dasenodha tvadasi ya safi dMttvama{!nuySt\ 
yasmadbharta frabhustasyah svamyadh'tnah frabhuryatah. 

80 Cf. Yaj; II, 182; Nar., v, 30, 38. 

81 V, 30. 82 i8z. 83 Vj 36. 

84 V, 31-36. [Katyayana, Kane, KSS., v. 731 repeats Nanula’.s rule 
relating to emancipation of persons maintained during faminej. 
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ed himself together with a person taken captive in war and 
one won in a stake by giving a substitute of equal capacity for 
work; one who has accepted slavery for the sake of a female slave 
is released hy giving her up. 

A word may be added here regarding the status of the 
emancipated slave. In an oft-quoted passage”'’’ Manu says that 
a 5udra, though emancipated by his master, is not released 
from servitude, a doctrine which he bases upon his dictum of 
the 5udra’s inherent nature. Narada,”® however, appears to 
state that when a slave is emancipated, his food may be eaten, 
his preseiats may be accepted, and he may be respected by 
worthy persons. 


85 Viir, 41-4 ; na svamina nisrsto’fi siidro dasyadvimucyate\ nisargajam 
hi tat tasya kastasmat tadof&hati, 

86 Quoted in Parahramadhava, p. 347. 



SOME CURRENT VIEWS OF THE ORIGIN AND 
NATURE OF HINDU KINGSHIP CONSIDERED 


I 

In his work entitled Hindu Polity, Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
treats inter alia the speculations of the ancient Indian thinker.s 
relating to the origin of kingship, or more generally, of the 
State. His views on this important subject, needless to say, 
deserve the most careful consideration of every student of Indian 
antiquities, and it is this task which we propose to take up here. 

Let us begin by analysing the principal points of his thesis ; 

I The “Vedic theory” implied that kingship had its 
origin in war, or to state more correctly, in election under the 
stress of war. This “suggests that the institution of kingship 
was borrowed [by the Aryans] from the Dravidians.”' 

II The “Arajaka democrats” who propounded a “theory 
of extreme individualism” held that the State was founded on 
the basis of Social Contract.^ 

III The “political writers” (otherwise called the “scien- 
tists”) laid down a “contractual theory of the origin of 
monarchy” which was a monarchist adaptation of the “repub- 
lican theory of contract.”^ 

IV The theory of the Manusamhita which was the 
“nearest Hindu approach to the divine theory of kingship” had 
“no direct support in earlier literature.” It was started to 
“support an abnormal state of affairs opposed to law and tradi- 

I Op. cit., p.ift 0, pp. 4-5. 2 op. cit., pnrt i, pp. (72-74, 

3 Op. cit., part I, p. 173, part n, p 5. 
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tion, viz., political rule by Brahmin” (sic.'), and was “never 
approved or adopted by a single subsequent law-book. 

V From the above it follows that the Hindu king was 
held to be “a servant of the State” or “virtually a constitutional 
slave” and that his office was taken to be “a trust.”’’ 

I As regards the Vcdic theory of the origin of kingship 
the text quoted by Dr. Jayaswal” is not the only evidence bear- 
ing on this point. Assuming, as Dr. Jayaswal does, that the 
divine sovereignty of Indra can rightly be taken to be a reflex 
of the human sovereignty of the earthly king, we have to men- 
tion in this connexion at least one other Vcdic akhyayika 
which leads to a quite different conclusion. The whole passage'^ 
may be quoted in full. "Prajapatirindramasrjata'nHjavaram 
devanamfj tarn ^rahinotj fare hij, etesarn devanarn adhi- 
■patiredhltij tarn deva abruvanj, kastvamasij vayarn vai tvacch- 
reyarnsah sma iti ma deva avocannitijj ath'a vd idam tarhi 
prajdfatau bar a dsitj yadasminndditye tadenamabravit j etanme 
prayacchaj athdhametesdrn devdndm-adhifatirbhavisydrmUj^ 
koham sydmityabravitj, etat praddyetij^ etat syd ityabravitlj- 
yadetat bravlsiti/, ko na vai ndma frajdpatihj ya evarn vedaj, 
vidurenam ndmndj, tadasmai rnkmarn krtvd pratyamuncat / tato 
vd indro devdndmadhipatirabhavat j It is evident that what we 
have here is not a theory of election, but of creation of kingship 
by the will of the Supreme Deity, Let us quote another text, 
almost certainly taken from a Brdhmana, which expresses in the 

4 Of. cit; part II, pp. 54-57. 

5 Of. cit., pare n, pp. 185, 188. 

6 Ait. Br., I, 14. 

7 Taiti, Br., II, 2. 10. 1-2, 
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clearest terms the divine creation of the human King. It is 
cited from an unknown amnaya by Visvarupa, the author oi 
the earliest extant commentary on the Yajnavnlkya Smni, The 
text'* in part is as follows : — 

Sabha va idam-abhavat, dcva's-ca maniisyas-ca, U; yado~ 
pakarair-na sekur-manusyan-Mmfkartwn alba dev 7 is~tiroba~ 
bhuvuh, tan Prajapatir-abravit-' kah prajab palayita bhtdvi 
sarve ’ntarhitdb stfiaj asamraksyamandb praja adbarmarditas 
tyaksyanfttab pradanam-upapvanam-asmakam-iti' te devah 
Frajapatim abruvan ’ purHsamunirn rajanam karavama Somad 
riipam-aday-Adityat iejo vikramarn-atha hdrad Visnor- 
vijayam Vaisravanat tyagam Yamat samyamanamiti.’ (The god.s 
and men failed to bring the people under their control through 
benevolence. Then the gods disappeared. When Prajapati 
enquired as to who should protect the peoples, the gods replied 
that they would create a king in the form of a man by taking 
different qualities from the different deities). As regards the 
further observation of Dr. Jayaswal that Ait. Br., i, 14 suggests 
the institution of kingship to have been borrowed by the Indo- 
Aryans from the Dravidians, it must, wc arc afraid, be treated 
as too original to deserve any serious notice. For its acceptance 
involves a number of unproved assumptions. These arc: — ' 

1 that in pre-Aryan times the Dravidians had kings, 

2 that the aborigines with whom the Aryans came in 
contact belonged ethnically to the Dravidian stock, 

3 that the Aryans with their known aversion towards 
the aborigines did not hesitate to borrow one of their most im- 
portant institutions from them. 

7.1 Of. at, I, 350. 
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Nor, again, docs the evidence of historical analogy support 
Dr. Jayaswal’s theory. In the parallel case of the Anglo-Saxon 
invaders of Britain, it was not by borrowing from the con- 
quered people but through the necessities of the situation 
which called for a common and permanent leader in war, that 
the institution of kingship, as is generally held, came into 
general use. 

11 No. 2 is a brilliant example of the author’s ingenuity 
in discovering the hidden meaning of familiar facts. Before 
the publication of the Hindu. Polity^ 'ardjaka‘ was held in all 
quarters to have only one meaning relating to ‘klnglessness’ or 
‘anarchy’. But Dr. Jayaswal with characteristic boldness gives 
it an original significance in the sense of a ‘non-ruler State’ and 
accords it a place in his list of Hindu ‘technical constitutions.’ 
By it he means an idealistic constitution in which law instead 
of an individual was taken to be the ruler and which was based 
on “mutual agreement or social contract between the citizens.’’ 
Now what are the grounds on which this novel interpretation 
of a very familiar term is sought to be based? “The technical 
Ardjaka/" we are told,“ “does not mean anarchy’’ as this is indi- 
cated by “a special term mdtsyanyaya" But that Arajaka was 
a technical term and not, as is ordinarily held, a popular ex- 
pression for anarchy, is precisely the point requiring to 
be proved. The sole evidence on which Dr. Jayaswal relies” is 
the well-known and oft-quoted text of the Jaina Aydranga 
Sutta (11, I. 10) forbidding monks and nuns to pass through 
certain countries which are specified as follows : — 

8 Hindu Polity, part i, p. 97 w. 

9 Op. cit., part I, p, 99. 
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arayani va ganarayiani va juvarayani va dorajihu vd 
verajjdni va viruddhamjjdni vd. 

Here there is nothing to justify Dr, Jayaswal’s assumption 
of reference to a non-mlcr or Law-State and consequently his 
interpretation of ardjaka must be dismissed as not proven/" 

Having thus invoked an imaginary ‘Ardjaka constitution’ 
“based on the rule of law,” Dr. Jayaswal must needs father 
on its exponents an equally imaginary theory of the basis of 
the State. The texts quoted by Dr. Jayaswak"” in support of his 
view occur in the course of the two well-known stories C)f the 
origin of mpnarchy in the Sdntifarvan (chs. LiX and LXVii). 
Now admitting that the Sdntifarvan in its existing form has 
incorporated a mass of earlier materials, one may be permitted 
to doubt very much whether a portion of the text tom from its 
context and not described (as the ancient narratives are) in the 
form of Uthdsarn purdtanarn, can safely be attributed to a class 
of authors (‘Arajaka democrats’) whose existence is unknown to 
history. 

Ill The theories of the origin of kingship in the Artha- 
sdstra, the Manusamhitd, and the Mahdbhdrata, which Dr, 
Jayaswal ascribes to the ‘political writers’ (or the ‘scientists ) arc 
undoubtedly very remarkable of their kind. But to characterize 
them as examples of the contractual origin of kingship is to 

10 We may quote here the version of H. Jacobi who translates {SBE., 
Vol. XXII, p. 138) the whole passage as follows: — ‘A monk or a nun on the 
pilgiiniage whose road (lies through) a countty where there is no Iting or 
many kings or an unanointed king or two governments or no government 
or a weak government, should if there be some other place for walking about 
or friendly districts, not choose the foimer road for their voyage.’ 
loa Op. cit„ part i, p. g8. 
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give an altogether oiie-sidcd, and therefore imperfect, view of 
their true nature. For, first, let it be noted that the person 
with whom the 'contract’ is supposed to be made is not an 
ordinary mortal but is a superhuman being, — Manu Vaivas- 
vata, progenitor of the present race of living beings,'"" Manu 
the father of the human race,” or else Prthu who traced 
his descent from Virajas, the mind-begotten son of Brahma.'" 
In the first instance, again, the theory of election is supple- 
mented by that of quasi-sanctity of the kingj, from which 
follows the doctrine of sinfulness of slighting royalty,"" In the 
last two eases we are told in graphic language how it was by 
the direct act of the supreme god, jBrahma or Visnu, moved 
thereto by the acute distress of the jj^oplc, that a ruler was set 
over them.*'* How 'very remote this is from the idea of ‘con- 
tractual origin of kingship!’ And going back for a moment 
to the three accounts above mentioned, we are tempted to ask 
how very one-sided after all is the element of contract that 
actually enters Into their composition. In ,the Arthasastra 
the contract is implied and not expressed, and its result is stated 
to be that the king is spiritually responsible for his misgovern- 
ment, while he is entitled to his usual one-sixth share even 
from hermits dwelling in the forest. It follows that the sub- 
jects have no explicit authority to bring the king to account 

lob Arthasas^a, 1, 13. 

11 Smti'parvan, Ch. lxvii. 

12 Ibid., Ch, Lix. 

13 Arthdiastra, j, 13 : Indrayamasthandmetadriifniah pralyaksahodapra- 
sddahj tartavamanyamSnam daivo’pi dandah sprsaiif tasmddmjano navammta- 
vyah/f 

14 Cf. Santi., LiXj 87 ff.; Ibid., LXVii, 20 ft. 
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for his misdeeds and inflict upon him temporal penalties, but 
he must needs be made subject to spiritual sanctions. Simb 
larly in ch. Lxvii of the Santifarvan the people arc said to have 
entered into an agreement with Manu, the king-designate, but 
the agreement which was meant to overcome Mann’s reluc- 
tance to rule only stipulated for the subjects’ payment of the 
royal dues and their granting the king immunity from their 
own sins.'’’’ In ch. Lix, it is true, Prthu, the first ‘king’ (rajan) 
is said after his miraculous birth to have complied with a long 
list of promises ending in the famous f>ratijna (‘coronation- 
oath’).^'' But Dr. jayaswal, while quoting the conetxt in wh'ch 
this important statement occurs in full, fails to reproduce the 
whole story and thus helps to present a distorted version of its 
true constitutional significance. For, in the lines following 
those describing Prthu’s consecration, Bhisma is made to ex- 
plain, obviously in reply to the latter part of Yudhisthira’s query 
(“why does one man rule over the many who are his equals in 
all respects’’.?), that the Lord Visnu entered the person of the 
king, whence kings are reverenced by the people as gods. Why 
should the people submit to one man, the royal sage goes on, 
except for his divine quality.? A god is born on earth as king 
after his stock of spiritual merit is exhausted, and is endowed 
with Visnu’ s divine majesty. As he is established by the gods, 
no one transcends him and every person submits to his autho- 
rity.” It will be seen from the above that thf idea of the 
coronation-oath is here swamped, if not superseded, by that of 

15 he. cit., 32 , 2g. 

16 Cf. Hindu- Polity, pt, II. pp. 46-47. 

17 Santi., Lix, 128, 131, i 34 ' 35 - 
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the king’s divine nature which is explicitly declared to be the 
basis of his rule over his subjects. 

IV The well-known account of the origin of kingship in 
the Manavadharmasastra undoubtedly carries the king’s autho- 
rity to a high pitch. But is it correct to state that it had ‘‘no 
direct support in the earlier literature”? The divine creation 
of the human king is already foreshadowed in the story of the 
creation of Indra’s sovereignty by Prajapati in the Xaittiriya 
Brahmana that we have cited above. Furthermore, the descrip- 
tion of the coronation ritual m the Brahmanas would itself 
without “twisting” “support” the theory of the king’s divine 
nature. In the accounts of the great ceremonies of royal conse- 
cration in the Brahmar},aSi we are again and again told how the 
yajamana is raised by the sacred act of the ritual to die status 
of the gods. The following passages that are relevant to this 
case may be mentioned in this connexion. THe Sat. Br., 
explaining one of the rites of the Vajapeya^ says (v^ 2, 
2, 14-13): tad-Brhaspater-evainam-etatsayMjyam salokatam 

gamayatij devehhyo nivedayatyayam mahaviryo yo‘ hhyase- 
cityayam yusmakaiko’ bhut-tam gopayaieti.^^ In another 
place (v. 2. I. ii) it states; prajapateh praja abhnmeti 
prajapaterhyesa praja bhavati yo vajapeyena ydjate.^^ In con- 
nexion with the Rdjasiiya, we have the following: Sat. Br., 
V. 4. 3. 4: esa Indro bhavati yacca ksairiyo yadu ca yaja~ 

18 ‘‘He thus makes him attain to the fellowship of Brhaspati and to co- 
existence in the work! Him thus indicated, he tliereby indlcntes to the 

gods ; ‘Of miglity powers is ho who has been consecrated : he has become one 
of yours; protect him I’ thus he thereby says" (SDE„ VoL xu, p. 41), 

Ip He who offers the Vajapeya indeed becomes Prajapati’s child” (SBE-^ 
Vol. -XU, p. 32). 
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manah.^" On the Asvamedha, Sat. Br., xiii, 4. 4. 3 says : tad 
yadenam devaih samgayanti devairevainam tatsalokam kitr- 
vanti^^ Taitt. Br., iii, g. 20. 2 : asvenaiva medhyena -prajapatch 
sayptjyarn salokatamapnotij^ etasamcva devatandrn sdytdyam 
sarstitarn samanalokawn apnoti yo’svamedhena yajatc. This 
doctrine of divine sanctity of the Ksatriya yajamana or the king 
is held in one important Brahmana passage to be the basis of 
his rule over his subjects. We refer to Sat. Br., v. 1.5. 14 
where it is said that with reference to a Rajasuya rite making 
the sacnficer shoot to a certain distance with an arrow, ‘tad yad 
rajanyah pravidhyati esa vai prajapatch pratyaksatamarn yad 
rajanyastasmad-ekah san-bahunamhte.^^ 

Not merely in its antecedents but also in its later history 
is the Manava account of die origin of kingship related to 
other canonical works. It would indeed be exceedingly strange 
if one of the most characteristic doctrines of the Manusarnhita 
were “not” to be “approved or adopted by a single subsequent 
law-book.’’ For was it not a smrti writer who declared : veddr- 
thopanihaddhvatvat pradhanyarn hi manoh sirirtamj manvar- 
thaviparitdtu yd. smrtih sd vinasyati.^"' Nor does the reason 

20 “He is Inclra for a two-folcl reason, namely, because he is a Ksatriya 
and because he is a s.icuficcr” {SBE , Vol. xli, pp. 98-99). 

21 “The reason why they thus sing of him along with the gods is that 
they tlicreby make him share the .same world witlt the gods" [SBE., Vol, xi.iv, 

P' 372)- 

22 “And as to why a Rajanya shoots, he, the Rajanya, is most manifestly 
of Prajapatl (tlie lord of creatures); hence, while being one, he rules over many” 
{SEE., Vol. XU, p. 25). 

23 Brhaspati quoted by Kulluka in his commentary on r, 1 : 

For this verse see also Brh/ispatismrfi reconstructed by K, V. Rangaswatni 
Aiynngai, GOS., Vol. lxxxv, Baroda 1941, p. 233, v. 13 where it i.s found 
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advanced by Dr. Jayaswal for the alleged unique character of 
Mann’s theory commend itself to onr approval. For assuming 
that the Manavadbarmasastra was written to support the rule 
of the Bralimana Pusyamitra, was not “political rule by 
a Brahmana’’ sanctioned by the Snirtis as an afaddharma?^''' 
Reverting to the point which immediately concerns us, what 
is the evidence tending to show that Manu’s theory “failed 
miserably”? Dr. Jayaswal claims the authority of constitm 
tional writers to the effect that the Manava doctrine was trans- 
formed into a “divine theory of the servitude of the king to the 
subject.” But the only “writer” who holds this view is the 
author of the ^ukraititi, and his famous doctrine (i. i88) is not 
even once mentioned or alluded to by Dr. Jayaswal cither in 
the present context or in the two chapters to which reference 
is made in the footnote. On the other hand theories of king- 
.ship resembling chat of Manu arc found in many of the later 
“law-books” and Puranas. We have room for a few examples. 
Narada*'": — raksadhikaradtsatvad bhdtanugrahadarhndt j yadeva 
kuruie fAja tafpramanami ti sthitihl j nirbalo’-pi yatha stnnam 
pujya eva patih sadaj prajandm viguno’ pyevam pujya eva 
prajdpatih j j panca mpani rajano dharayantyamitaujasah j 

with a few verbal change.s. Equally significant is the preceding verse (v. ta) 
of the Brhasfatismrti just mentioned. It is as follows : 'tZvacch^trani 
sobhante larkavyakaramm caf dharmSnhamoksofadeUZ mamryZvama- 
drsyaiejl (The sciences, dialectics and grammar flourish as long as Manu 
the teacher of Virtue, Wealth and Salvation is not perceived). 

24 Cf. Mam, X, 81; Yaj., in, q, 5 etc. Medhatithi commenting on the 
former verse says: yadasya sarirakffi/tmbanityakarmavasado bhavati..,tada 
ksatriyavat gramaaagaramksadinZ sasiradharanena sati samhhave sarvadhb 
patyena fivet. 

24a Jolly’s cd., sec. xyii, vv. 22, 26, 52b, 54-5. 


15 
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agnmndmsya somasya yamasya dhanadasya ca//’, suciscami- 
sucih samyak-katbam raja na daivatam! ; lake sminmang<il7iny~ 
astm brahmano gambtiusanabj ^ hiranyarn sarpir-aditya apo 
raja tathastamah j J ^ etani satatarn pasyennamasyedarcayei sva~ 
yamj pradaksinarn ca kuruiia yathasyayah pravardhalc'j j 
Bfhatparasafa^'^'' : ajna nrpanam paramarn hi tejo yastam na 
many eta sa sastravadhyah f sruyacca kurydcca vadecca bhdbhrt- 
tadeva kdryam hhuvi sarvalokaih j j ^ durdharsatwrarnsrisarruina- 
dipter-brUyanmaniisyah pamsarn nrpasyaj yastasya tcjo’pya- 
vamanyamdnah sadyah sa pancaLvamupaiti papatj /, 

V To argue in the face of the above that in the Hindu 
theory the king was “a servant of the State” and his ollicc was 
‘‘a trust” is to admit the validity of one set of facts to the exclu 
sion of another set of at least equal indisputability. How strong " 
a spell the sentiment of divine sanctity of the king cast upon the 
Hindu mind may best be gauged from its survival down to 
modern times. In a famous Bengal Vaisnava work of the early 
seventeenth century A.C., a Hindu officer of the Moslem court 
is represented quite naturally as addressing his master, an un- 
consecrated foreigner, as a part of Visnu.^'”' And is it not a 
matter of common knowledge that to the present day the Raja 
of Puri is popularly known as Calanti Vism (a moving Visnu)? 

tjA tjA 4k 

V 


2/[b Quoted in Vlramiirodaya, Rapnitifrak^a, Ben.iret ctl., p. 23. 

25 See the Caitanyacuritamrtam of Ki-Miadasa Kaviraja, M.Klhyalila, ch. i. 
The passage rcfctfecl to occurs in the course of the address of the Dabir Kim 
to Alauddin Hussain Shah, and rnn.s as follows ; — ttmii luiriiel hi [>/i hao Visnii 
amJa snma, (You arc a king, equal to a part of Visnu). 
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Having considered Dr. K. P. |aya,swar.s views about Ancient 
Indian King,ship, we .shall briefly notice hi.s analysis of Hindu 
Imperial System.s. In his work Hindn he distinguishes 

three main types of empire to have existed in Ancient India — ' 
Adhifiityaj Sarvabbaumd, and Samrajya , — which he interprets 
respectively as ‘Suzerainty’ (or ‘Over-protection’), ‘pan-country 
Sovereignty’ (or ‘One-king empire’) and ‘Federal Imperialism’. 
These interpretations are .sought to be based partly on the 
etymology of the terms in question and partly on the evidence 
of the Aitareya Brahmana and are sought to be justified by 
means of recorded instances in history and legend. 

Now the Aitareya Brahmana,^^ in course of its exposition of 
‘the Great Consecration ceremony’ (Mahabhiseka) of the king 
of gods, and its copy, ‘the Great Consecration’ of the king of 
men, mentions a ‘stock list’ of the various positions which fall 
to the lot of one con.sccrated under this ceremony. This 
comprises, besides a long list of descriptive epithets, the terms 
Sdmrajya, Bhaujya, Svdrajya, Vairajya, Rajya, Paramesthya, 
Aiaharajya, Adbifatya, Svavasya, and Atistha. These terms, 
ic may be added, are associated in the same context with the 
peoples of different quarters or regions. Thus we have 
Samrajya ... ... The Eastern peoples 

Bbanjya ... ... The Satvants in the south 

Svarajya ... ... The Southern and Western 


26 Part 11, pp. 19511. 27 vii], 12-19. 

28 Jit. Br., viii, 14, (relating to the Mahabhiseka of Indra). In die 
corresponding passage {Ibid., viii. 19) relating to the Mahabhiseka of kings, 
the .same arrangement is maintained except that Mali!ir 5 jya~.and the following 
terms are connected with the middle region. 
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Vairajya ... The Utiaraktirns and Utuira- 

madras beyond the Himalayas. 

lUjya 'Ihe K/tru-Pancalas with die 

V^isas and Uslnaras in die 
middle, 

while Paramesthya, Maharajya, Adhifatya, Svavasya and 
Atistha are connected more fancifully with the upward quarter. 
It is evident that the terms just mentioned have to be under- 
stood more or less as technical designations. All the other ex- 
pressions used in the above context should preferably be taken 
to be descriptive of royal (or imperial) authority. Such is the 
case with the term Sarvabhauma in the passage referred to by 
Dr. Tayaswal, which may be quoted here in Keith's tran- 
slation^”:— 

"If he who knows thus should desire of a Kfitriya, ‘May he win all 
victories, find all the worlds, attain the superiority, pre-eminence and supre- 
macy over ail kings, and over-lordship, paramount rule, self-rule, .sovereignty, 
.supreme authority, kingship, great kingship and .suzerainty; may he he all 
encompassing, pos.sc.s.scd of all the earth {Sarvabhanmalf), jiossesscd of all life, 
from the one end upto tlie further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, 
sole ruler’, etc. 

29 Rigvecia Brahamanas, pp. 331-32. In die original the text (viii. 
is as follows : — Sa ya icched evamvit ksatnyamayam sarva julr-jtiyelayam 

sarvallokan-vindetayam sarvesam rajnain imislhyam-atistham farnmatam 
gaccheta samrdjyam bhaujyam svdrajyam vairdjyam faramesihyam rdjyam 
mdhdrajyam-adhifatyam-dyam samantafarydyi syat-iarvabhautnah sarvdyusa 
aniad-aparardhat-prthivyai samndraparyantayd ckaraditi...sa ya icched- 

evamvit-ksatriyo' ham sarva jttir-jayeyam-abarn saruallokiin uindeyam-aharn 
sarvesdrn rajndm sraisthyam-atistham paramatam gaccheyam shnrdjyam 
bbaujyam svdrajyam vairdjyarn pdrameslhyam rdjyam mahdrdjyafn-ddhipatyam- 
aham samantaparydyi sydrn sdruabhaumah sarviryitsa a nldd-aparardhat 
pHhivyai samudraparyantaya ekardditi. 
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"IC a Ksatriya who knows thus (Icsire, ‘May I win all victories, find all 
worlds, attain the stipcriorily, pre-eminence and .supremacy over all kings and 
ovcrJord,ship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, supreme authority, king- 
ship, givat king.ship and suzerainty, may I be all encompassing, possessed of 
all the earth {Sarmhhitumah), po.sscsscd of all life, from the one end upto the 
further side of the earth bounded by the ocean sole ruler”, etc. 

‘Sarvabhauma\ 'then, in the Aitareya Brahmana implies 
not .so much a specific kind o£ empire, as a rather vague descrip- 
tion o{ imperial authority. Dr, Jayaswal, indeed, finds in the 
above-quoted text of the Aitareya Brahmana an explanation of 
this term. He writes^'' : — “The wish to be a Sarvabhauma is 
cxprc.sscd to become (sic) (the sole) monarch of the land up to its 
(natural) frontiers, up to the sea, over all human beings. But 
it may be asked whether the phrase 'sarvayasa antad-afarardhat 
frthivyai samuclraparyantdya ekaraf following immediately 
after Sarvabhauma should not rather be regarded as forming 
along with the latter a part of the vague description of royal and 
imperial authority. 

In connexion with the present subject Dr. Jayaswal'*’’ throws 
out the suggestion that the ideal of Sdrvabhauma “probably 
arose in Magadha whence the field for conquest lay open up to 
the Bay of Bengal; its non-Aryan population, unlike the Aryan 
janas or nations of the Doab, was no moral barrier to the Hindu 
imperialist.” But all the traditions of empire in the East attach 
them, selves, as Dr. Jayaswal’s own citations^** from the Aitareya 
Brahmana and from the story of Jarasandlia in the Mahahharata 
show, to the conception of samrajya, not that of sarvahhauma. 
Dr, Jayaswal observes in the same context that the Sarva- 

30 Of. cit., part ii, p. ig6. 

31 The reference i.s to the Ait. Br., text cited above, viir, 15. 

32 Of. cit., part 11, p, 196. 33 Of. cit., part ii, p. 197. 
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bhauma system was extended “even to the Aryan India (s/c) by 
the kings of Magadha, which (sic) shocked the principle of Janu- 
rajya.” But the Piuinic evidence on which Dr. Jayaswal relies 
shows that the “Hindu historians’’ were “shocked” not at the 
establishment of 'ckarajya and 'ekacchatra by Mahapadma, 
but because he belonged to the despised ^ttclra caste and exter- 
minated the Ksatriyas. We quote below the passage in full.'“ 
In truth, the application of the ‘one-king idea of Empire’ 
‘to Aryan India’ could not have been a great innovation in the 
time of Mahapadma, Already had Kosala shown the way by 
its annexation of the ‘Aryan’ kingdom of Kasi. As Dr. Jayaswal 
himself observes in another context,'’” “Competition [for 
Sarvabhauma] follows between the three [viz., Kosala, Avanti, 
and Magadha], and Magadha finally wins under Nanda- 
vardhana," 

Let us next turn to the term adhifatya. Dr. Jayaswal ex- 
plains if’” as “an overlordship embracing protected states” and 
more fully, as “an imperial system in which suzerainty or ‘over- 
protection’ (adbipatya) on (sic) states outside its frontier was 


34 Pargiter, Pumna Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 2:5: — 


Ml, Va., Br. 

Mahanandi-sutaS-capi iucirayam Kali- 
kdmsajahj utpatsyate Mahapad- 
rnah sarva-ksatrantako nrpah f tatah 
prahhrti ra^dno bhavisydh sddra- 
yonayah! ekardt sa Mahapadma 
eka-cchatro\ bhavisyatij astdsHi lu 
varsdni prthivyam ca bhavisyatij 
sarvaksatram-athoddhrtya bhdvindr- 
thena coditah. 

35 Op. cit., part n, p. 198. 


Bh., Fj, 

Mahdnandi-sptto rajan sSdmgarbhod- 
bhavo batij Mahapadma patih kas- 
cin-Nandah hsatra-vindsakrtj lalo 
nrpd bhavisyanti sBdra-prdyds tv- 
adharmikdhj sa eka-cchatrdm prthi- 
vtm annllahghi'ta\-sdsanah / sdsisyau 
Mahdpadmo dvitlya iva Bhargavnh. 


36 Op. cit., pait II, p. J95. 
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exercised by rlic dominant state.” This explanation is based 
on the argument that the phrase ‘ayam snmantaparyayt syat’ 
occurring in the above-quoted text of the Aitareya Brahmam 
(viii. 15) immediately after 'adhipatyam' is synonymous with 
the latter. Without denying the technical character of the term 
in question in the Brahmana period, for which indeed there is 
independent evidence,''' we think that here again the succeed- 
ing phrase in the /lit. Br, text is a part of the general description 
of royal and imperial authority. 

The last point that remains to be considered is the signifi- 
cance of the term 'Samrajya,’ Here there can be no doubt that 
some kind of Empire or at least over-lordship is meant.'''* Dr. 
Jayaswal, however, translates'*" the term “in modern phraseo- 
logy” into “a Federal Imperial system,.” This is one of 
those instances of bold and reckless identifications of Ancient 
Indian with European political institutions which abound in the 
Hindu Polity, For, to confine ourselves to the present example, 
what does a Federal State, Imperial or Republican, imply? It 
Involves two sets of administrations, the Federal and the State, 
the former being charged with direction of external relations 
and Internal affairs of common interest, the latter with the 
management of local affairs of state. The late German Empire, 

37 Cf. Taiit. Br., n. 2. 2, 10 applying to Indra the epithet of adhifiiti of 
the Goths. 

38 Cf. e.g. tile well-known pa.ssage of the Saiapatha Brahmana, xiv. r. 
3. 12. declaring the samrM to be .superior to the 'rajan. The tedinical signi- 
ficance of samral is as old as the Rgveda (cf. Ibid., iii, 55. 7 applied to the 
Sun; vni, 19. 32 applied to Agni. Also cf, S'Smrajya used of Varima in i. 
25. 19). Atharvaveda xyii. i. 22 applies tlic epithet samrdt to Indra. 

.39 p, 197. 
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which in our time has been the only example of a Federal Em- 
pire, thus possessed a Federal Executive and Legislature (con- 
sisting of the Emperor with his ministers and the two Houses of 
the Bundcsratli and Reichstag respectively), besides the State 
Executive and Legislatures. Now, can the possession of the 
above features be predicated of any single Empire in Ancient, or, 
for the matter of that. Mediaeval or Modern India? Dr. Jayas- 
wal defines 'Samrajya in the above context as ‘a collection of 
States under one acknowledged super-state’ and he immediately 
proceeds to identify the same with a ‘Federal Imperial System’ 
or ‘Federal Imperialism.’ But in such a case the true equivalent 
of Samrajya would be ‘paramount sovereignty.' Dr. Jayaswal 
sees in the federal character of the Samrajya its difference from 
the sarvabhauma (‘one-king’) system. But as his interpretations 
of both the terms have been shown to be open to serious doubt, 
the basis of the comparison falls to the ground.'*" 

Besides characterising the Samrajya as Federal Imperialism, 
Dr. Jayaswal has tried to discover the original character of this 
institution. Relying on the story of king Jarasandha of 
Magadha in the Mahabharata,''' he says that Jarasandha is 
there described as ‘President or Samrat of the Federal organi- 
sation, and Sisupala, the Cedi king, as the “common general- 
issimo.” “In this detail”, he continues, “we detect an intcr- 

40 A description of different grades of ruler.s including die Samrat and 
the Sarvabhattma actually occurs in the late mediaeval work, the SukranUisara 
(i. 183-187). There the difference is made to depend entirely upon tlie rateni 
of the ruler’s powers as sliown by the amount of uiliiue rai.sed from the 
subjects. 

41 It. 19. 

42 Op. cit., part n, p. 197. 
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State basis of originally free nature.” Now the meaning of the 
Mahabharata account will best appear from the passage/'' 
wherein Krsna recounts to Yudhisthira the story of Jarasandha’s 
mighty deeds. The plain meaning of this passage is that }ara- 
sandha, after overcoming the prosperity of the royal houses re- 
ferred to in the preceding lines (viz. the Ilc^vakus, Ailas and 
Bhojas), was consecrated by them and that he placed himself 
at the top of all kings after attacking them. King ^ihtpala took 
refuge with him and became his general. It may be mentioned 
in this connexion that the term sam'sraya used in the present 
passage with reference to ^isupala and other kings is a well- 
known variety of the six forms of policy, and is recommended 
by the Arthasasiu and Ntti authors in the case of weak kings. ''■* 
Moreover, the notable phrase applied above to ^isupala'*''' has its 
exact counterpart in Kaniandaka’s admonition'"' to a samkita 
king. It thus appears that what amounts merely to acceptance 
of protection from a powerful king is magnified by Dr. Jayaswal 
into the election of President of a Federal organisation, and, 
what is more, the appointment of a subordinate prince as corrv 
mander-in-chief, as e.g. of Raja Man Singh by Akbar in 

43 II. 14, j&.: — Idariim eva vai rajah Jarasandho mahipatihj ahhibhUya 
sriyam tesarn kulandm abhisecitahf sthito murdhni narendranam-ojasnkramya 
sarvasahjj sdvanm madhyamam bhuktvd mitho bhedam-amanyataj j 
■prahhur yas-tu paro raja yasminn-ekavase jagat/j sa samrdjyarn maharaja 
prdpto] bhavati yogatahj j tarn sa raja Jarasandharn sarnsritya kila sarvasahj 
rdjan-senapatir-jatah Si^upalah pratdpavanj tam-eva ca maharaja sisyavat 
samupasthitah j j . [Then follows a list of kings who took refuge {samasrita) 
with Jarasanclha, or were cIcvoCccl {bhakta) to him], 

44 Cf. Kan-t., vii. I : saktih'inah sarnsrayeta. 

45 ; — sisyavat samupasthitah. 

46 XVI. 29: — vinitavat tatra kalam gamayitvd gurau iva, 
i6 
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Mughal India, is transformed into the election of a generalissimo 
of the Federation. 

But it is said'*’ that the Mahabharata actually contains an 
instance of “free election of an Emperor by a collection of kings 
and his consecration to that position.” This i.s the sratcmciiL 
that ^antanu was consecrated king of kings by other kings. 
We are tempted to ask whether the mere fact of joining in the 
Abhiseka amounts to participation in the act of election. In the 
Ramayana it is said of Rama’s consecration after Ms return to 
Ayodhya at the end his term of exile that the Rtviks, the 
Brahmanas, the women, the ministers, the citizens and the mer- 
chants together consecrated him."*" Arc we to understand 
from this that all these classes, the women not excepted, met 
together in an Assembly (or, shall we say, Diet or Parliament) 
for the free election of Rama? Again, BrAhmafuumm, giving 
the rules for consecration of the king, mentions that Brahmanas, 
Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, the chief ^udras, women devoted to their 
husbands and having sons, should join in the ceremony.''" 
Similarly the Visnudharmottarafuranam, gives the direction 
that the leading Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas, 5udras, and the 
chiefs of mixed castes should join in consecrating the king.'” 

47 Jayaswal, of. cit., part a. p. 197. 

48 Bombay eel. i, too, ■j—B.O.R.I.^ critical ccl. i. 94, 6: — Tam mahifa 
mnhtfalam rajarajye’bhyasecayan. 

49 Vi. 130. 62: — nvigbhtrSrahmamih pUrvam kanyabhir-manlribhis 
tathaj faurais-caivabhyasmcams-te samfrahrstaib sanaigamaihl j . 

50 Nrpalts-tvahhikktavyo daivapauacaiiTm-namih j hrahmanaih kmriyalr- 
vatsyaih iUdramnkhyms-ialhaiva caj falivratdbbir narlbhih putrimbhis <a 
putravat-lj. Quoted in Miira Misra’s Viramiirodaya, Rajaniliprakdh, p. 45. 

51 into brahmammnkhya's-ca h.;atriya.t~ra visas-inihaj sfubas-edvara- 
nmkhyds-ca ndneHlrtha-samudbhavmhj f crc. Quoted Mitra Mi.sra op. cit.. p. 53. 
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Are these general directions to be taken as a charter of popular 
suffrage for the election of kings? 

n 

In his work Development of Hindu Polity and Political 
Theories, Dr. Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya indicates his 
view of the origin of Vedic kingship in the following words 
(Op. cit., Pt. I, pp. 83-87); — 

"We have in the early Vcclic literature two streams of tradition relating 
to the origin of Monarchy i.c. those relating to Manu and to Prthu Vainya”, 
"Apart from these there are other traditions in tire Vedic literature, especially 

in the Brahmanas, which tell us something as to the origin of Monarchy 

These speculations point to the recognition of the earliest king as tire greatest 

benefactor or his evolution from tire successful military chieftain ‘War 

begat the King, has been the conclusion of eminent authorities on Teutonic or 
Anglo-Saxon (sic) history, and what was true in the West was not altogether 
negligible in the case of the Indian Aryans”. 

Now it is quite tme that Manu is mentioned in the Vedic 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas as the father of the human race 
and as a culture-hero who taught mankind sacrificial and other 
duties. Similarly Prthu (otherwise called PrthJ or Prthi) is 
regarded in these works as a rsi and as the inventor, of agricul- 
ture.^ But none of the Vedic texts, unlike the Epic, refers to 
Manu or Prthu as the first king, although some passages of " 
the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas, describe him as “the 
first consecrated of men”, in other words as the first properly 
constituted king. It is therefore diffic'uk to find in the Vedic 
texts “recognition of the earliest king as the greatest bene- 
factor”. As regards the king’s “evolution from- the successful 

1 For references see Vedic Index, s.v. 

2 Kathiika Sam,, xxxvii. 4; Taitt, Br., i. 7. 7. 4: Sat. Br., v. 3. 5. 4. 
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military chieftain”. Ait. Br. i, 14 undoubtedly luenLion.s the 
Devas to have elected, Soma (not Indra, as writes Dr. Bandyo- 
padhyaya) as their king for successful fight against the Asims. 
But other traditions in the Brahmanas point to the belief in the 
evolution of the divine kingship from the possession of general 
superiority or even of a particular ritifal by the deity concerned. 
Take e.g. Ait, Br., vm. 12 where we are told, “The gods with 
Prajapati said, ‘He is of the gods the mightiest, the most power- 
ful, the strongest, the most real and the best to accomplish; 
let us anoint him’. ‘Be it so’, they replied. Thus they did 
anoint Indra”. Again Banc. Br., (xv. 3. 30) tells us how the 
gods at first did not yield sovereignty (rajya) to Vanina, but 
when Varima uttered a particular chant, they yielded it to 
him. As for the Anglo-Saxon analogy which is quoted already 
by the authors of the Vedic Index (s.v. rajan), it is enough to 
state that recent research has definitely proved that kingship 
existed at least among the Angles long before their migration 
into Britain. “ 

As regards the evolution of Vedic kingship Dr. Bandyo- 
padhyaya gives an elaborate account which we reproduce below, 
as far as possible, in his own words ; — ■ 

“The pre-eminence of the niling clati and the vested rights of prince.s 
claiming descent from the same ancestor stood in the way of c.stablishment 
of autocracy [of the early Vedic king]. The people, again, were a powerful 
and dominant factor standing in the way of an irresponsible exercise of 
authority’' (Op. cii., Pt. i. p. 86). 

“Owing to the influence of sacetdotalLsui the regal office was gradually 

coming to be associated with more and more important funclions The 

priests were not only harping on the parallelism between the duties of the 
king atid of the Devas, but some of them were going so far as to regard the 

3 See Hodgkin, History aj the Anglo-Saxons, Vol. i, p. 21,5. 
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king as cha master of the universe and a part-taker of the tributes to tire 
universal rulers”. In the Rgveda and still more the Aiharva Veda corona- 
nation hymns we htive ‘‘gcrni.s which developed into the conception of die 
universiil and indivi.sible sovereign authority” as well a.s “the germs which 

grachiiiliy developed into the idca.s regarding the divine nature of royalty" 

"Fur their success the kings gradually came to depend on ritual and magic 

All these point to the gradual decay of popular control of the administrative 
juachinery”. ‘‘Nevcrtheles,s, the king never became irresponsible to the 
people, nor accountable to God only, as in Europe”, (Op, cit., Pt, t. pp. 96 ff.), 
“We find in the later Samhitas and the Brahmanas clear evidence of a 
new phase of political evolution”. “Religion and ritualism (sic) over-shadowed 
everything ,,, The Hng as the upholder of order was regarded as tire' countet- 
part of the GotIs...Thc king’s authority no longer depended on die people, 
but it was made to depend on the sanction of the high universal rulers whom 
he represented”. "Monarchy came to be established on a firm footing and 
the king came to enjoy a constitutional position, by virtue of well-defined 
functions and duties formally vc.stcd in him rather than subsisting on die 
mere pci'sonal relation between him anti his subjects”. Other cau.scs tending 
to strengthen the royal authority were that “ati aristocracy of blood and 
.service grew up and supported the king’s interest” and that “the king’s 
position was strengthened by the alliance with the priestly bodies". “Through 
the agency of ritual the favour of the Gods was assured to the king and as 
such an amount of sanctity attached to his duties and functions. In lieu of 
this divine aid, the king was compelled to acknowledge subservience to the 
ministers of religion”. “Monarchy came to be glorified. As such, not 
only did the king protect life and propetty, but performed (sic) sacrifices 
to win divine favour for his people... Furthermore the king came to be 
regarded as the protector of Dharma and the Brahmanas”. Nevertheless, 
“the tendency to irresponsibility was fully checked first, by the priests who 
exercised great influence”, and .secondly, by the popular bodies who (sic) 
always asserted their rights carefully safeguarded in the coronation rimal in 
which the priest exacted the oath”. “The king thus became a constitutional 
monarch only exercising authority limited by die law”. (Of. cit., Pt, i. 
pp, 125 E). 

•V. 

Let us consider these points seriatim : — - 
In the early Vedic period according to all evidences 
the king stood in danger of his rival kinsmen. What high 
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position was enjoyed by Princes is illustrated by RV. x- 
40. 3 comparing Rajaputras with the divine Asvins. But 
none of the AV. texts quoted by Dr. Bandyopadhyaya is 
enough to prove “the vested rights” of Princes in re.straint 
of the king’s arbitrary exercise of his power. AV. i. y. 3 
conveying the poet’s prayer to set the king in supre- 
macy over his kinsmen (sajMa) has been taken by Zimmer/ 
probably rightly, to illustrate his third type of Vedic polity, 
which for want of a better name we may call ‘dynastic govern- 
ment’. Of the other texts quoted by the author, AV. I. 29-30 
referring to the constant enmity of brothers or outsiders and 
ibid.j HI. 4 mentioning kinsmen meeting the king, arc too 
vague for his purpose. As regards AV. iii. 5. 6-7, the author 
finds in it mention of “prominent people who participated in 
the nomination of the king-elect to the people”. But apart 
from the contradiction involved in nomination by the selected 
few and election by the people, the above verses can be rightly 
interpreted only to mean that certain specified officers and groups 
of persons were most closely associated with the king’s adminis- 
tration, so much so as to deserve in some cases the title of ‘king- « 
makers.’ Further evidence of this close association is found in 
the fact that some of them participated, as is mentioned in the 
Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas, in the ceremony of Offer- 
ings to the Jewel-bearers (Ratnahavimfi) at the Rajasuya and that 
of guarding the sacrificial horse at the Asvamedha. To argue in 
the face of this vague evidence that “the kinsemcn of the king 
together with a number of other important personages had 
formed a body of men, who selected the ruling prince and 
/} Aliindischsi Loben, p. iy6. 
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probably guided bis conduct,” is to stretch the meaning to a 
degree unwarranted by the texts. The author’s statements in 
this connection that “the Gramani represented public opinion, 
the Suta represented the army” arc altogether gratuitous assump- 
tions. As for the Gramani it is wholly uncertam whether he 
was a nominee of the King or an elected officer. Again, the 
rendering of the Siita as ‘charioteer’ has been proved to be un- 
tenable, as this has been found to be the sense of another office 
known from AV. times, viz. that of the samgrahitr. As re- 
gards the alleged control of the King by the people, the author 
quotes RV. x. izq. 8 giving the simile of ‘‘subjects choosing a 
King” and AV. iii. q ‘‘in which the tribesmen are said to 
select the King.” Now the.se and other texts have been quoted 
and discussed by a number of scholars to whom unfortunately 
no reference is made by the author. It appears that while 
Zimmer, followed by Bloomfield, took the above passages to 
refer to the King’s election by the clan or canton, Geldner 
explained them to mean mere acceptance by the subjects.'^ 
The question therefore must be regarded as still open. Coming 
to other texts, RV. x. 173 (^ = AV. vi. 87-88) quoted by the 
author is quite inconclusive; the author himself translates the 
relevant passage as ‘May the people all like (welcome) you.' 
So also neither AV. vir. qq (praying to Indra to make the visas 
‘like-minded, wholly ours’), nor AV. vi. 73. i & 3 (enjoining 
the subjects to be like-minded and loyal to the King), suffices to 


5 For references soe Zimmer, op. cit., pp. 162-5; BloomFeid, SBS, ; 
XLiii, 336; Geldner, Vedische Studierij Ji, 303, For a fuller discussion of this 
point, see the next es.say. 
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prove that the people “asserted themselves whenever the King 
was in the wrong.” 

While the texts quoted by the author are thus proved to 
be too indefinite or inconclusive to support the case £or populai 
control, other passages in the RV. not noticed by him point to 
the high significance of the King’s office even at such an early 
period. That the Rgvedic King enjoyed from the first a posi- 
tion of the highest dignity and supreme authority is proved not 
only by the frequent application of the epithet rajan to the 
great gods Mitra, Vartuia, Indra, Agni etc., but also by the 
similar use of similes relating to kingship." The brilliant 
picture of Varuna wearing a golden mantle and clad in new 
robes, sitting surrounded by his spies (liV. r. 25. lofif.), must 
have been drawn from life, as was pointed out long ago by 
Zimmer.^ The RV. even in its older parts is familiar with 
technical terms indicative of the King’s dominion or authority 
or both. Such are ksatra, rastu and ra]ya. It is a significant 
index of their connotation that these terms are applied freely 
in the Rgvedic texts to the authority of the gods.** The essence 
of the King’s authority, viz. the subjection of the people to his 
will, IS clearly suggested by such passages as RV. IV. 42. 1-2. 
There the god Varuna, after declaring that the lordship (rastra) 
belongs to him, twice proclaims that the gods obey his will 
{jkratu). Again in the references to the King as halihrt (‘taker 
of tribute’) and to his officers called gramani and senanl, 

6 For a further discussion of this pouii with lefeienccs, see the wiiier’s 
foithcoming work, Hindu PiMtc Life f)om the earliest ime-; to the atces.swn 
of the Mamya Dynasty. 

7 Of. cit., p. 167 



8 See Vedic Index, s.v. for icfeienccs. 
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which go back to RV. times, we have clear traces of the primitive 
royal administration. A careful consideration of the above 
facts would seem to cast grave doubts on the author’s 
characterisation of the early Vedic period as conforming to “the 
simple political ideal of the King elected by the people and 
governing according to their wishes,” It is significant to note 
that the author himself sums up his view of the early Vedic 
Kingship by saying, “We have in the Vedic King the sole 
repositoiy of the executive power, while the Sabha was the 
advisory body Last of all, there was the Samiti which re- 

gularly met to express the popular approval of acts either mooted 
to it for acceptance or to join in state ceremonies.” 

Tlie RV. and AV. coronation hymns quoted by the author 
undoubtedly reflect a somewhat advanced conception of the 
King’s authority. But these texts do not prove that “the royal 
office was gradually coming to be associated with more and more 
important functions.” We have evidence of such increase of the 
King’s functions only in the subsequent period. As regards “the 
parallelism between the duties of the King and of the'Deu^,” 
or more correctly, the transference of divine epithets and attri- 
butes to the earthly King, this applies hardly, if at all, to the 
RV. and AV. periods. Almost all such known instances be- 
long to the period of the Yajus Samhitas and the Brahmanas.'' 

9 Cf. Sat. Br., V, 4. 3. 12 extending to the earthly king the epithet 
dhrtavrata (‘upholder of the sacred law’) frequently applied in die RV. to 
Mitra and VaiTina and less often to Indra, Agni and Savttar, Also compare 
Ait. Br., VII, 13 applying to the consecrated king tlie epithet dharmasya 
gopta (‘protector of the law’) which is a transference of tlie title dharmandm 
adhyahsah given to Indra in RV., vui, 43. 24, the title dharmakrt (‘he who 

V 
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Coming to another point, AV. iv. 22, 7 mentioning the newly 
consecrated King as having Indra as his com|panion (Indra- 
sakha) certainly hints at the King’s divine or semi-divine posi- 
tion. Among other references not noticed by the author, we 
may mention AV. xx. 127. i ff. where Pariksit, one of the 
renowned Kings of this time, is described as “exceeding mortals 
as a god,” Nevertheless, we think that the germs of the theory of 
the King’s divinity do not belong to the late RV. or AV . period, 
but may be traced to the early RV . times. As was pointed out 
by the present writer elsewhere,'" RV. iv. 42. 8-5 describing 
King Trasadasyu as a ‘demi-god’ (ardha-devaj already hints at 
the divine or semi-divine character of Kingship. Turning to 
the next point, we may notice that while certain charms and 
prayers of the AV. doubtless indicate the dependence of King- 
ship upon ritual and magic, they do not by themselves prove 
“the gradual decay of popular control of the administrative 
machinery,” of which the author has not given a single proof. 
As regards the comparison drawn by the author between Vedic 
and Mediaeval European Kingship, it is no doubt true, as was 
proved by the present writer,^' that two of the component ele- 
ments of the Western theory of Divine Right (viz. that ‘Kings 
are accountable to God alone’ and that ‘non-resistance and 
passive obedience are enjoined by God’) are practically un- 
known to the Hindu thinkers. But this does not justify the 
rash generalisation involving confusion between theory and 

keeps the law’) applied to Indra in zfF., xx. 62. 6 and that o£ dabrnmlhn 
(‘law-observer’) applied to certain Gods in AV., i. 215, i, 

10 Hindu Political Theories, 2nd cd., p. 20. 

11 Of. at., pp. 248-250. 
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practice, viz. that in India “the King never became irreipoii- 
sible to the people, nor accountable to God only, as in Europe.” 

We may pause here to consider the author’s criticism (pp. 
cit,, Pt. I. pp. 99-100 n.'j of the present writer’s interpretation 
of the RV. text relating to King Trasadasyu cited above. 
Alleging that the writer has applied the first six verses of RV. 
IV. 42 to Trasadasyu, the author observes that they “ought to 
be taken as dedicated to King Varuna himself rather than to 
the composer Trasadasyu.” Proceeding in the same strain, he 
says that assuming the first six verses to be correctly attributed 
to the king, “Trasadasyu nowhere speaks of his eniincnce as 
having been due to his being a King. The truth is that this 
King came to be regarded as a mythical personage — a demi-god 
owing his birth to the favour of Indra and Varuna.” On the 
above grounds the author bases his charge that the writer has 
“tried to prove that in the eyes of Indians, the royal office was 
a divine institution.” Now, in the first place, the above re- 
ference was given by the writer in the context of his analysis 
of RV. theories of Kingship. There was in this case not the 
remotest suggestion of its applying to any other period of Indian 
history or phase of Hindu thought. The reference, again, was 
taken to ‘hint broadly at the divine or semi-divine position of 
the King.’ It is therefore amazing to find the writer 
being charged with trying to prove that the royal office was a 
divine institution in the eyes of the Indians. In the next place, 
there is not the slightest basis for the author’s allegation that 
the writer has misapplied the first six verses (which, by the 
way, are given in the form of self-praise of the two gods Indra 
and Varuna, and not as “dedication to Varuna”) to King 
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Trasadasyu. The writer’s quotations were actually taken, as 
was shown clearly in his footnote, from verses 8 and 9 which, 
as Geldiier in his German translation of the RV. (Part <) observ- 
es, were added by the poet after the first six verses to 
illustrate the service rendered by the two Gods in favour 
of the Ptiru people/® We find it difficult to understand 
how the author could mistake this reference in view of the fact 
that he quotes verse 9 in the same context to support his criti- 
cism. The author, moreover, has not taken any notice of the 
writer’s argument based on the Rgvedic conception of gods ‘as 
beings of superhuman excellence.’ We are, again, unable to 
follow the author’s description of Trasadasyu as a mythical per- 
sonage in view of the fact that not only is his ancestry as well 
as descent well-known to the Rgvedic poet, but that he was 
remembered in the later Brahmana texts along with other his- 
torical Kings among the famous sacrificers of ancient times/® 
Let us now come to the period of the Yajks Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas. Without denying the extensive development 
of the sacrificial ritual in these works, it is possible to exaggerate, 
as the author has done, the cleavage between the Early and 
Late Vedic periods. A fair proportion of the Rgvedic Samhita 
including the whole of Book ix consists, as is well known, of 
sacrificial songs used for definite ritual purposes. The great 
sacrifices of the Rajasuya, Vajapeya and Asvamedha may be 

12 Cf. op, cit., p. 428 n where after analysing the first seven verse.s, 
Geldncr observes; — “Daran reiht tier Dichter ein weiteres gemeinsames 
Verclienst beicler Gdtter iim das Piinivolk. Sie haben der Gemahlln dcs 
Kdiiigs Ptinikiitsa den Tiasadasyu als Solni geschenlu znm Dank hit das 
Rossopfer, das cUcse ihnen dargebracht haCta (8-9)”- 

13 For references sec Vedie Index, s.v. 
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traced back by direct references to the AV. and in some cases 
to RV. times. In the second place, the divinity of the King, 
such as it is, is held in the Yajus Samhita and Brahmam texts 
to follow mostly from his participation in the great public sacri- 
fices, viz. the Vajapeya, the Asvamedha and the Rajasuya. 
Very exceptional are such texts as Br., v. i. 5. izj. deriving 
the King’s authority as such from his being “a visible form of 
Prajapati” and Ibid., v. 4. 3. /\ etc. declaring in connection with 
the Rajasuya that “the sacrificer is Indra for a two-fold reason, 
because he is a Ksatriya and because he is a sacrificer. ” As for 
“the aristocracy of blood and service” growing up around the 
King, it does not appear to be a product of the late Vedic period. 
We can trace it, such as it is, to the ibhas and u fastis (or stis) 
of the RV. and AV. texts. What little foundation is there for 
the view that these and other causes established monarchy “on 
a firm footing” is proved not only by the indirect evidence of 
the Yajus Samhith and Bmhmams regarding rites for restor- 
ing expelled Kings, but also by direct admissions in the 
Brahmmas.^^ Lastly, with reference to the author’s contention 
that the King in the late Vedic period “became a constitutional 
monarch only exercising authority limited by the law,” 
we have to remember that the comprehensive scheme of the 
dharmas (duties) of varnas and asramas as well as of the indivi- 
dual King, can be traced only from the time of the aphoristic 
Smrtis. Of the Brahmana period nothing is more cKaracteris- 

14 Cf, Tain, Sam., ii, 3. i; Ait. Br.. via. 10; Pane. Br.. xvui, 5. 5-6, etc. 

15 Cf. Kaas. Br.. xvi. 4 which gives in die usual form of dogmatic 
exposition of die ritual the author’s answer to die question, ‘Why are the 
Brahmanas and die K.satriyas unstable, the Vis stable? 
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tic than the absence of fixed ideas tegarding the King’s status 
in relation to his subjects. Thus while many passages of the 
YajMs Samhitas and Brahmmas inculcate the principle of the 
Brihmana’s superiority to the Ksatriya, there arc other texts 
which assert the equivalence of these powers and a few which 
even assert the superiority of the Ksatriya over the Brahmana.'’' 
What little warrant exists for the supposition of the fixed legal 
or cutomaty status of the King at this period is proved by the 
significant reference in the Yajus Sambita texts/’^ to rites by 
which the priest can manipulate the sacrifice so as to destroy or 
weaken the Ksatra by the Vis and vice versa. Even If it were 
true that the King’s functions and duties were ‘well-defined’ 
at this period, this -would not by itself suffice to make him 
occupy “a constitutional position” or transform him Into “a 
constitutional monarch only exercising authority limited by the 
law.” For it Is only a gratuitous assumption to predicate of this 
period that “the priests exercised great influence” or that “the 
popular bodies” “always asserted their rights carefull|y safe- 
guarded in the coronation-ritual.” In truth the Yajus Sarnhita 
and Brahmana texts, like those of the RV. and AV., present a 
striking contrast between the high pretensions of the priestly 
order and their actual claims which refer almost exclusively to 


,i 6 For the Brahmanas’ superiority over the Ksatriyas, cf, Tailt. Sam., ii. 
6. 2; Ait. Br., VIII. i; Sat. Br., ly. i. 4. i&. For their equivalence, cf. Taitt. 
Sam., V. I. 10. 2; Ait. Br., vii. 22. For the superiority of Ksatriyas over 
Bi.ihmanas, cf. Sat. Br., i. 3, 2; ibid., v. 4. 2. 7. For a fuller account, .sec 
die writer’s work Htndu Pablic Life from the earliest times to the accession 
of the Maptrya Dynasty. 

17 Cf. Maitr. Sam., iii. 3. 10; Ibid. iv. 6. 8. KSth. Sam., xxi, 10, etc. 
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private, and not public, rightsd” As regards the alleged in- 
fluence of ‘the popular bodies,’ it is disproved by what the author 
hiiuisclf calls “the decay of popular domination” as “easily 
proved by the absence of the mention of the Samitis or the 
Samgramas” in the Brahmanas. Indeed .the author elsewhere 
expresses the opinion so adverse to his view just cited, that “the 
King’s authority no longer depended upon the people, but was 
made to depend on the sanction of the high universal rulers 
whom he represented.” We would, finally, quote the famous 
and oft-quoted passage (vii. 29) from the Jit. Br. explaining 
the status of the other castes (at least in certain quarters) from 
the Ksatriya’s standpoint. From this it would appear that 
while the ^udra occupied more or less the position of a heredi- 
tary serf without rights of person and property, the Vaisya bore 
the burden of taxation and had little or no personal rights and 
even the Brahmana could be removed from his holding.^ 

Ill 

In his recently published work Chxnclragufta Maurya and 
His Times Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji describes the position 

18 Cf. Sat. Br., it. 2. 6, which, after referring to two classes of Gods viz. 
the Gods proper and human Gods (Brahmanas), draws the corollary that gifts 
should be given to the Brahmanas. For a fuller account with further refer- 
ences, see the author’s work Hindu Public Life, etc. 

19 In the above-quoted text of the Ait. Br., the Brahmana is declared 
to be ‘an acceptor of gifts, a drinker of Soma, a seeker of livelihood, one to 
be movctl at will' (adayi, apayi, avasayt, yathakamaprayafyah), the Vaifya 
is said to be 'tributary to another, to be eaten by anotlicr, to be oppressed at 
will’ (anyasya balihri anyosyadya yathakamajyeah) and tlie Sudra is said to be 
the servant of another, to be removed at will, to be slain at will (anyasy^ 
fresyah kamotthapyo yathdkamavadhyah). 
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of the King in the Ancient Indian polity in the context of the 
Mantya Empire as follows;— < 

“Ancient India was built upon the basi? of decentralisation on principle 

It believed in ilic self-government of the group, in the extension ot 

self-government from the sovereign at the top through all grades and strata 
of society down, to the lowest classes in the villages. Every village was self- 
governing, There were also unions of villages as self-governing fedcration.s. 
Ancient India was thus built up as a vast rural democracy,” (Op. cit., p. yy). 

“Hindu thought counts Dharma as the true Sovereign of tlie State, as 
the Rule of Law. The King, is the executive called tlic Danda to uphold and 
enforce die decrees of Dharmn as the spiritual sovereign.” (Op. cit., p. yp). 

“In tliis way democracy descends to the villages and die lowest strata of 
the social structure and operated as the most potent agency of uplifting the 
masses. Thus ancient Hindu monarcliy was a limited monarchy under the 

very constitution of the State The Maurya empire had to fit itself into 

this traditional frame-work ot administration.” (Op. cit., p 84). 

Let US consider this string of .somewhat hasty generalisa- 
tions in the proper order. 

We may point out at the outset that the evidence of 
administrative decentralisation is almost wholcly ladcing for the 
whole of the Vedic period. It is true that as far back as Rgvedic 
times we have reference to an officer called gramam (usually 
translated as ‘leader of the village’), who appears from various 
incidental references and especially from the part assigned to 
him in the Yajm Samhita and Brahmana texts at the Rajasuya 
to have been a personage of considerable importance. But of self- 
governing villages or unions of villages or other autonomous 
social and local groups we have as yet hardly any trace.^ In the 

I Chaiactctistic of the obscurity of our data for Vedic times i.s the 
fact that it is quite uncertain whether the gramaiii was an elected reprc,scnta- 
tivc of the villagers or was the King’s nominee. Another village officer called 
gramyavadin (translated as Village judge’) who is mentioned in the Yajus 
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immediately following period wc have a number of scattered 
notices in the Jatakas as well as the Smrti, Arthasastra and other 
texts collectively testifying to the exercise of executive and judi- 
cial powers at least from time to time by village bodies. The fact, 
however, remains that the largest and most authentic stock of 
concrete illustrations of self-governing villages and unions of 
villages belongs to South India from the eighth and early ninth 
centuries A.D. down to the time of the Imperial Colas.’’ For 
the remaining and by far the longer periods of Ancient Indian 
History our records are almost completely silent about the work- 
ing of village institutions. It would of course be unwise to 
derive any positive conclusion from this silence of our 
authorities.'’ We may, however, point out that such glimpses 
of rural life as we get from classical Sanskrit literature do not in 
general suggest a vigorous system of rural self-government." In 


Samhita tcxt.s is only a n.iinc, though his sabha (Court) is referred to in one 
pa.ssagc. For references sec Vedic Index, s.v. grZmam and gramyavadin. 

2 On the above sec especially R. C. l^ajumdar, Corforate Life in 
Ancient India, Ch, ii; Ratilal N. Mehni, Pre-Buddhistic India, pp. 175-78; 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Coins, Vol. u, Pt, i Ch. xviii 

3 Hopkins doubtless goes too far when in the face of alnaost complete 
absence of data from the Great Epic he writes [The Social and Military Posi' 
tiop of the Ruling Caste dn Ancient India, J.A.O.S., Vol. xiir, pp. 17-18); — 
“As to tlje constitutional powers of the vlll.ages, we have no reason to believe 
drat they had any political rights beside the liberty given to them by die ' 
Royal overseer.” 

4 Take e.g. the wonderfully life-like picture drawn by Bana's master- 
hand, of the incidents of Harsa’s march from his capital against the King of 
Gauda [Harsacarita, Cowell and Thomas’s tr. pp. 206-9). Among the aowd 
attracted from die country-side by curiosity to see the King are mentioned 
rogues who complained of imaginaiy wrongs of former governors [bhogafati) 
and the good acts of past officials (ayuktakas), as well as others who were con- 

18 
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so far as the various social and terricorial groups families, castes 
and districts, guilds, heretics and corprations etc.-— ’are con- 
cerned, we have undoubtedly a number of Snuti texts enjoin- 
ing upon the King observance of their Dharmas (usually trans- 
lated as ‘laws’) and maintenance of their samaya or sdmvU 
(‘agreement’).” It does not, however, follow that thereby 
“these several groups were empowered to legislate for them- 
selves.” To prove this pint, we may refer, firstly, to the diffi- 
culty of implicitly accepting with the author the Smrti rules as 
part of the organic law of every Indian State.” In the second 
place, the Smrti rules above-quoted would seem for the most 
part to credit the groups simply with the authority to declare 
their own customs, to frame mutual agreements and so forth. 
Indicative also of the limited authority of the groups is the fact 
that according to Gautama (xi. 20) the observance of their 
Dharma by the King is contingent on its being in accordance 
with the sacred law- In the case of the Samvit, Brhaspati (viJl. 


tent with tlteir appointed overseers {farifalaka-furma). Is not dais clcsctip- 
tion typical of an official-ridden village administration? 

5 For references, see Radlia Kumud Mookerji, Loeal-Governmem in 
Ancient India, Chs. iv-vi. 

6 It is worth recording that the concrete instances of the exerdsc of 

administrative and other powers by the guilds etc. are even fewer than those 
in the case of village assemblies. ^ 

7 Thus as examples of laws of districts mentioned by Mann, vm, 41, 
MedliStitlii refers to the dharmas of Kmn, Kasi, and Ka. 4 mlra countries, 
Govindaiaja, Kvlluka and Raghav.ananda allude to those of certain districts, 
S.irva/ria-N.arayana refeis to those of the inhabitants of one .ind die same 
village and Nandana mentions the soiithein (Daksinatya) custom of marrying 
the daughter of the maternal uncle. 
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9) explicitly states that it tnust not be opposed to the intetests 
of the King and must be in accotdancc with the sacted law. 

On a general review of the above facts it seems difficult to 
follow Dr. Mookerji in postulating for Ancient India “an ex- 
tension of self-government ftom the sovereign at the top 
through all grades and strata of society down to the lowest 
classes in the villages.” In particular, it is difficult to agree 
with his contention that “Ancient India was built up as a vast 
rural democracy.” In so far as the village group is concerned, 
it is probable enough that the system, of rural self-government 
evidenced for Northern India by the Jatalca stories as well as 
the Smrti and other texts and for South India in the time of the 
Imperial Colas and then immediate predecessors by the more 
direct testimony of the inscriptions, had in each case a long, 
but forgotten, history behind it, while it left an unrecorded 
legacy for succeeding times. We may well believe more gener- 
ally that the rural self-governing institutions, although systema- 
tically ignored by our other authorities, were so firmly rooted in 
the soil as to survive long periods of misrule and neglect. 
Making due allowance for all these considerations, wc are un- 
able to agree with Dr. Mookerjee about a fundamental law or 
custom of the constitution fixing the autonomous status of 
“every village and all “unions of villages” throughout Ancient: 
Indian History, From this standpoint it seems to be opposed 
to every canon of historical criticism to trace back, as Dr. 
Mookerji does, the vdlage republics praised by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe in the early days of British rule through a gap of 
more chan two thousand years to the Maurya and still earlier 
times. What seetns most probable is that while the village 
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bodies were invested by custom and tradition witK substantial 
rights of self-government, the actual exercise of these powers 
varied considerably according to the conditions of time and place. 

A careful consideration of the foregoing arguments will 
perhaps suffice to show how insufficient are Dr. Mookerji’s 
grounds, drawn from the working of village and other groups, 
for the view that “Ancient Hindu monarchy was a limited 
monarchy under the very constitution of the State.” We may 
next consider Dr. Mooketji’s arguments based upon his view 
of the relation of the King to Dharma. The conception of the 
king’s upholding the Dharma can be traced back to two texts 
of the Ait. Br. (vlii. 12 & 17, not viii. 26 as stated by Dr. 
Mooketji) applying to the divine King Indra and his earthly 
counterpart the epithet of dhamasya ^ofta (protector of dharma)', 
But there is no hint as yet of the sovereignty of Dharma 
to which perhaps the earliest reference ' occurs in a famous 
passage of the Brhadaranyaka Ufanisad.'”' .By the time of the 
Epics and metrical smrtis the conception of dharma as a complex 
mass of individual and social duties tracing their origin to the 
Sacred Law and Tradition and upheld by the King, had taken 
definite and complete shape. To admit all this, however, is not 
to conclude with Dr. Mookerji that the King was merely 
charged with Upholding and enforcing the def;rees of Dharma, 
For in the first place, we have a number of important Artha- 
iastra and Smrti texts completely ignored by the author, which 
at least agree in including rdjasasana (the King’s edict), along 


7a See Ibid., IV. 4. 14 .stating that dharma is the ksalra of the ksatra, 
and tliat tlicic is notliing higher than dharma. 
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with dharma (smirci law), vyavahara (secular law), and caritra 
(custom), among the sources of law administered in the courts, 
Atuong other objections that may be urged against Dr. 
Mookerji’s thesis is that besides the abuve-mentioned difficulty 
of taking the smrti rules as part of the organic law of every 
Indian State, we have no evidence of a permanently constituted 
human authority capable of calling the King to account for 
violation of the dharma. Dr. Mookerji,* indeed, refers to- the 
Parisad said to consist of legal experts, which according to the 
smrti texts was entrusted with the decision of doubtful points 
of Dharma, But between the Parisad as contemplated in these 
texts and a council for controlling the King, there is all the 
difference ’between a fortuitous gathering with no fixed consti- 
tution or powers of initiative and with little sanction and a 
permanent as well as regularly constituted body with well- 
defined powers of action.” If, indeed, we are to judge by the 

8 The imporranc text occurring in ArthoiSstra (viii. i) is as follows: — 

Dharmasca vyavaharaica caritram rSjasasanant\ > ‘ ' 

V inearth as-catHspado paicimah fUrvavMhahah'^ 

Naracla (i. lo) has in place of the last quarter [pMd) uttarah piirmvadhakah 
which app.'irently is in flat contradiction with die above. For a definition of 
rajasasana, - see Kdtydyana Smrti, verse 38. For a discussion of these texts.' 
see K. V. Rangaswatni Aiyangar, Rdjadharmti, pp. 132-34. 

9 Dr. Mookerji’s description op. cit., p, 79 of die Parisad as consisting 
of “a body of legal experts cylled sktas" hardly docs justice to the varied 
qualifications of the members as enjoined by die smrtis, Cf. Mahu, xii. iii 
(S.B.E., Vol. XXV. p. 510:) — “Three persons who' each know one of the three 
principal Vedas, a logician, a mimdrnsaka, one who knows the Niruhta, one who 
recites (tlte Institutes of) the Sacred Law, and diree men belonging to the first 
three orders, shtill constitute a (legal) assembly, consisting of at least ten mem- 
bers.” We may take this opportunity to point out a few slips in Dr. Mookerji’s 
quotation and translation of die relevant texts. He quotes (p. 79) Manu as 
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example o£ a seventeenth century Hindu State, the learned 
assemblies of the Btahmanas in ancient times did not function 
as a constitutional check 0x1 the King’s authority. 


clccLii-ing die .scmrccs of law ui be (i) Veda w' Sruli, (z) Siiuai ox Dhacmasastra, 
(3) Sill or code of conduct enjoined by the sastras and (4) Acara or the manner;, 
and customs of holy men. Now In the two passages (Manu ii, 6 & la) to which 
Dr, Mookeiji undoubtedly lefers, the sources are stated to be (i) Veda (z) 
Smrtl (or else Smrti and 5 ila of those versed in the Veda) (3) good custom 
(acara) and (4) self-satisfaction . On p. 82 Dr. Mookerji quotes Satapaiha 
Brahmana (xiv. 4. 2. 23) as stating that “the Daneta or the King is necessary 
to maintain Dhaima or those ‘principles of justice by which the strong arc 
prevented from eating up the weak’ (abaliySn baliyamsam-Hsarnsate dhar- 
mem yatha)”. Now the extinct refciml .'o occurs in the context of the famous 
story in the Brhadaranyaka U-panisad i. 4. 11-14 of tlie creation of the Bmh- 
mana, the Ksatriya, the Vaiiya, the Sudra and Dhamit successively by Praja- 
pari'. No teference is found in it to die Danda or die King maintaining 
Dharma. Again, the passage quoted by Dr. Mookerji in the original, which 
ends in yatha, unfortunately leaves the sense incomplete widiout the addition 
of the next word rajnaivam. In tliis complete form the passage means that 
even a weak man desires to overcome a strong one widi the aid of Dharma, 
just as a man in ordinary life desires to do with the help of a King. It is 
difficult to understand how this passage could be construed to refer to those 
"principles of justice by which the strong are pmvented from eating up the 
weak.’’ Again, Dr. Mookerji quotes (p. 83) a passage from Arlhasastra, vin. i 
purporting to mean that “subject to Dharma or die Law and Constitution 
of the realm, die sovereign had the supreme power in the State as its Head. 
ifCiitasthaniyo hi svamlti).” But the first part uf this statement is altogether 
wanting in the text which simply means diat die King is the head^of the 
seven prakrtis (or elements of sovereignty). In Dr. Mookerji’s quotation the 
tat refetting to die fiaknts and occurring at the beginning of the sentence is 
left out, while the word itt added at the '•nci is a superfluity. 

10 See Kane, History of Dharmasaslra, Vol. ii Pt. i s.v Parisad, lor 
examples of decisions by leamed Brahmanas in die Maiatlia State under 
Sivaji and his son. For restrictions on the authority of Brahm.inical as well 
as other caste parisads, see K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar, op. at., [i. too giving 
full references. 



ON THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF 
VEDIC ASSEMBLIES. 

I 

Describing the composition and functions of the Vedic 
Assemblies, Dr. K. P. Jayaswal in his Hindu Polity writes as 
follows : — ' 

"Tlie Samiti was the national assembly of die whole people or Vilah.’’ 

“The Samiti was a procluot of the developed, not early, Vedic age.” 

“It seems that the village formed the basis of the constitution of the 
Samiti" 

“Probably fthe Sabha\ was the standing and stationary body of selected 
men working under the authority of the Samiti." 

"One function of the Sabha is definitely clear. Tlie Sabha acted as the 
national judicature." 

“The ri.se of the Sabha is to be daitcd, like that of die Samiti, in the 
latest ixriod of the Rgveda.” 

‘‘[The Vhlatha] seems to have been the parent folk-assembly from which 
•the Sabha, Samiti and Sgpa differentiated.’’ Op. at,, Part i, pp. 11-20. 

Let US consider these points seriatim: 

In his Altindisches Lehen Zimmter pointed out long 
ago that the Samiti was the assembly of the Folk in which the 
King took part.*^ In inferring from one of the texts quoted by 
Zimmer (jRT, ix. pa. 6) that it was the King’s duty to attend 
the Samitij Dr. Jayaswal has added a fresh argument in support 
of the above thesis. Another text x. 97. 6) quoted by 
Dr. Jayaswal, however, which uses the simile of Kings in a 
Samiti was interpreted by Zimmer (probably with bettet reason) 

I Op. cit., p. 174 ; “Die Versnminiung des Stammes heissc Samiti; an 
ihr nimmt der Konig Antheil.’’ 
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to refer to type of constitution similar to what prevailed in 
Ancient Germany as described by Tacitus. In this constitution 
there was no single head in times of peace, the members of the 
ruling house exercising power equally.^ Dr. Jayaswal breaks 
new ground by suggesting for the Samiti a representative 
character. But though he could claim for his theory the ana- 
logy of the Anglo-Saxon Follc-moot, his arguments do not 
appear to be very convincing. Referring to the Chh. Uf. story 
of 5vetaketu’s going to the Samiti of the Pancalas (which, by 
the way, belongs to a very late Vedic stratum), he considers it 
“hardly probable that the whole nation without any principle 
of representation would be actually present’’ “where philoso- 
phers and statesmen were sitting.’’ But was not the Athenian 
Ecclesia, which in its days of glory was attended by Themistoclcs 
and Pericles, an assembly of the whole people? Is there, again, 
any reason to suspect that the Rgvedic states were larger in 
size than the Athenian State in Pericles’s time? Dr. Jayaswal 
finds a concrete instance of Vedic application of the principle of- 
representation in the position of the Gramam who was “a 
representative fersona in the coronation ceremony.’’ The re- 
ference here is of course to the inclusion of the Gramam in the 
list of recipients of the ratnahavis (offering to the “Jewel 
holders”) at the Rajasuya. But although the allusion to the Gra- 
mam (in the singular) at the above ceremony is as yet an un- 
solved problem. Dr. Jayaswal has failed to quote any evidence 
for the representative character of this personage in the same 

2 For discussion of this point with full references, sec die writer’s paper 
"Sofl^e types of constitutions in the Vedtc Samhitas and Brdhmanas." Pracya- 
vani, Calcutta, Vol. i, no' i. 
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connection. In paiticulaf, he has not considered die suggestion'"' 
that this officer was probably the Grarnam of the village or city 
where the royal residence was situated. Dr. Jayaswal quotes 
AV. XII. 1. 56 and Tah. Sam. 11. 1.8. 4 as referring to village 
meetings. Even if these interpretations were correct, it would 
not by itself support the theory that “the village formed the 
basis of the constitution of the SamitiG But do the above 
texts bear out Dr. Jayaswal’s interpretation? The AV. passage, 
which is taken from a long hymn in honour of the goddess 
Prthivi (Earth deified), is as follows ; ~ * 

Yf ^rama yad-aranyam yah sabha adhi bhiimyam\ 

Ye samgramah samitayastesu darn vadema ie|| 

In the above Jayaswal takes samgramah and samitayah to 
be in apposition to each other and he translates ye sarngrap^ah 
samitayah as “the assembled Samitis.” From this he infers 
that “those who {sic) were assembled together were the villages 
together.” Now another AV. passage (xv. 9. 2-3) which 
Jayaswal quotes in part in another context (p. 20) runs as 
follows : ' — ‘ 

tarn sabhasca samitis i^a send ca surd cdnuvyacalan j (‘Him 
followed the Sabhd^ the Samiti, die Send and the Surd’). 
This passage proves conclusively that the Sabhd, the Samiti, 
the Send (evidently the equivalent of Sarngrdma in the 
former text) and surd (probably referring to dinking-parties 
such as were known as dfdnaka in the time of Vatsyayana’s 
Kdmasutra) were distinct, though closely associated, bodies.'^ 

3 Eggeling, SBE., Vol. xct, p. 60; V.L. s.v. grama. 

4 Cf. Whitney and L.inman’s tr. 'Whit villages, what forest, what 

19 
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Putting the two texts together, it is natural to infer that the 
Sabha, the Samiti, the Sena—SamgrTma between themselves 
exhausted, according to the poet, the principal gatherings of the 
Folk, just as the villages and the forest comprised between them 
the whole tract of country. As regards the Taitt. text which 
occurs in a long series of Kamyestis, the relevant portion is the 
following : 

samgrame sarnyatte samayakamah . 

Jayaswal takes it to mean ‘the village-together meeting 
desirous of agreement,’ But this explanation is evidently a 
forced one and is unsupported cither by the authority of 
ancient commentators or of modern interpreters who agree in 
taking samgrama in the sense of battle.® 

As regards the antiquity of the Samiti, Jayaswal’s view 
seems to be self-contradictory. ‘The Samiti/ he says in one 
place, ‘was a product of the developed, not early, Vedic age,’ 
while elsewhere he thinks that it must have been an ancient 
institution “even in the Vedic Age.” If, as is generally held, 
the Samiti was the Popular Assembly of the Vedic people, it 
must have come down, to judge by Greek, Roman and Teutonic 
analogies, from almost immemorial times.® By the time that 


assemblies (aie) upon the earth, what hosts, gatherings — in them may we 
speak what is pleasant to thee.’ 

5 Cf. Sayana on the above: — ■paraktya-sennyamldrhmeva suratamam 
hanisyamlli svamino'gre yah pratijnam kartHmicchaii tasya paium vidhaltej 
yadva sandhihaminah pasum vidhattej j. Also of. Keith's tn, HOS,, Vol. 18, 
p. 142; — “He who when a combat is joined desires an agt cement" etc. 

6 Indeed it has been held that the folk-assembly goes back to the Indo- 
European times. Cf, Onto Schrader, Reallexikon der Indo-Germamschen 
Ahertumskunde, s.v, Volksversammlmg, 
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the Samiti emerges into history in the latest parts of the RV. 
and in the AV., it had acquired the important right of debate 
unknown even to its Teutonic counterpart. But that the 
Samiti had a president (FaH or Jsmaj, as Jayaswal thinks, hardly 
follows from the text of the Paras kara GrhyasMtra quoted by 
him. In truth Paraskara refers to the Isana of the Parsat which 
apparently he takes to be equivalent to SabhaJ We are 
tcniipted to identify this lord of the Parsat with the Sabhafati 
mentioned in the Satarnclrtya text of the Yajus Sarnhitas.^ 

We now come to Jayaswal’s statement that “the Samiti 
was a sovereign body from the constitutional point of view.’’ 
We have an instance of a Sovereign Popular Assembly in the 
Ancient German constitution described by Tacitus. Describ- 
ing this constitution, Stubbs says,® 

‘The central power wa.s wielded by the national a.sscmblic.s. These were 

held at fixed times... Of matters of deliberation die more important were 

tran.sacted in the full assembly at which all freemen were entitled to be 

present Of the greater questions were those of war and peace 

The magistrates for the administration of justice in the fagi and viei were 
elected in the general council. It also acted, In its sovereign capacity, as a 
high court of justice, heard complaints and issued capital sentences.” 

Now we have no data of a similar kind for the Vedic 
Samiti. Jayaswal indeed finds in RV. x. 191. 3 and AV. vi 
6q evidence that matters of state were discussed in the Samiti. 
But this is based upon his translation of mantra in the fore- 

7 Sec Paraskara GrhyasRtra, nr, 13. r : — athatah sabha-pravcsanam\ 

sabham-abhyett atha pravisati, parsadametya japed asydh 

pas’sada Uanah sahasa sudustaro jana Hi. In die above Jayarama explains 
parsadam as sabham. 

8 Vaj. Sarn. xvi. 24; Taitt. Sam iv. 5. 3. 2; Kath-Sarn. xvii, 13. 

9 Constitutional History of England, Vol. I, pp. 30-31- 
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going passages as ‘policy of state’ or ‘matters of state, which is 
evidently a forced one and for which no authority is given. 
Jayaswal’s view that ‘the most important business of the 
was ‘electing the liajan and that ‘it could also re-elect 
a King,’ was advocated long ago by Zimmer.’*' But the most 
important texts quoted by the last-named scholar were inter- 
preted by Geldner in a different sense so as to apply to the 
acceptance of the King by his subjects and not to his election 
by the clan or canton.” On the other hand there are other 
Vedic texts not noticed by Jayaswal, which indirectly testify to 
the high constitutional status of the Samiti. Take c.g. AV . viii. 
lo. 5-6 which pointedly illustrates the deliberative function of 
the Samiti as well as the Sabha.'^ That the Samiti, evidently 
as the Popular Assembly far excellence, was a most important 
asset to the King is suggested by two AV. fassages^^ Again, 
amid the uncertainties of the texts there is a remarkable 

10 Of. cit; p. 175: — “In Wahimonarcilien fanti Zweifekahne cliu’ch die 
vereinigten VR in dor Samiti die Eikitning tics Herrsclicre .statt.” 

It Sec Geldncf, VcdUche Sittdien, ti, 303, In RV. x. IZ4. 8 (ViU na 
rapnam wnanah) and AV. tii, 4. 2 {ivam visa vmaiam mjyiiya) he explains 
the root vr to mean vanch (to desire), and viso to mean subjects, not clan or 
canton. 

J2 In this passage we are told how the mystical abstraction Viraj succes- 
sively ascended and descended in the sabha, die samiti anti the amanirana 
(tf. as ‘consultation personified’ by Griffith; Whitney and Lanman, AV. tr., 
p, 512, doubtfully manslate it as ‘address’). 

13 See AV. v, 19. 15 which mentions at the cud of a long list of im- 
piccations against the Ksatriya injuiing or robbing a Brithmnn.a, the terse 
statement that^thc samiti docs not suit him [nasmai samitih kalpate). On the 
other hand AV . yi, 88. 3 conveying a prayer for ,1 newly consecrated King 
st.ites at the end of a list of bJcssitigs that the Samtti may suit him (ylhrtivdya 
ta samitih kalpaiamiha). 
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reference in the Sat. (vii. i. 1.4) clearly pointing to the 
right of control possessed by the Popular Assembly'““ over 
the distribution of public lands. On the whole, it seetns desirable, 
in the complete absence of any data comparable to the Anglo- 
Saxon charters, laws and references to historical works, to sus- 
pend our judgment regarding the sovereign character of the 
Vcdic Samiti. In the parallel example of the Anglo-Saxon 
National Council, intensive research has proved recently what 
little foundation exists for the older view of its being a sovereign 
body.^^ 

Turning to the parallel institution of the Sabha, we find 
Jayaswal holding that it was “the standing and stationary body 
of selected men working under the authority of the Samiti, “ 
As he himself . admits, this is a mere hypothesis not deducible 
from the available data. It is, however, difficult to reconcile this 


13a The passage may be quotcclin Eggcling’s translation as follows: — 
“To whomsoever the Ksatriya with the approval of the vis grants a settle- 
ment, that is properly given.” As was observed by the present writer in 
anotlicr connection {Agrarian System in Ancient India, p. 83), “This passage 
evidently refers to the public land of the Folk or the State, and it seems to 
mean that while the King's gift of such land with the consent of the people 
was in accordance with the tribal or customary law, it was sometimes arbitrarily 
disposed of by the sole authority of the ruler.” 

14 See e.g. R. Munro Chadwick, Studies in Anglo-Saxon Institutions, 
Excursus IV. There we are told diat tlie functions of the Anglo-Saxon 
Council, notwithstanding instances of dependence of individual Kings on 
popular .support, were essentially of a deliberative character. As regards the 
Council’s alleged right of electing and deposing tho King, the royal succession 
after the tenth century according to the same authority followed in die over- 
whelming majority of known instances the ordinaiy system of primogeniture, 
while in Bede’s time the succession was not left to the Council but was 
settled beforehand by the sovereign. 
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hypothesis with Jayaswal’s statement made elsewhere that 
like the SamiU the Sabha ‘‘also was a popular body.” Jayaswal 
finds in AV. vii. 12. 2 reference to the fact that “free discussion 
was held in the Sabha and a resolution of the Sabha was con- 
sidered binding on all and inviolable.” Now the relevant 
portion of the text just quoted is in the Saunaka recension as 
follows : 

Vidma te sabhe ndma narista nama vh asi. This is translated 
by Bloomfield^® as 

“We know thy name O assembly, Mirth vc'rily is thy name,” 

while Whitney and Lanman‘“ translate it as follows; — 
“We know thy name O a.sscmbly, verily sport by name art thou." 

In place of the above interpretation of Narista as ‘mirth’ 
or ‘sport>’ Jayaswal quotes the authority of Sayana who takes 
it in the sense of ‘not injured’ and justifies his meaning by 
referring to the inviolability of the resolution of the Sabha N 
Now it appears from the context that the second verse just 
quoted is meant especially to apply to the Sabha unlike the first 
which refers both to the Sabha and the Samiti. If, as Jayaswal 
thinks, the Samiti was the sovereign body in the State, it is in- 
conceivable that the binding and inviolable character of its reso- 
lutions should be held to be the exclusive attribute of the 
Sabha!. Again, in the list of symbolical victims at the 
Purusamedha'® we find Bhimala (explained by the, commentator 
as bhayahkara i.e. ‘the terrible’) dedicated'to Narista. More- 

Of. ctt., Pact r. p. 17. 15 SB.E., Vol. xur, p. 158, 

16 H.O.S., Vol. 18, p. 591. 

17 Sec Sayana on above: — nmna abinisita farairanahhibhmya ... analt- 
iahgbyauahyaLvat naristetmnma. 

18 Vaj. Sam., xxx, 6; Taitt. Br., iii. 4. 2. i. 
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over in the Vedic mantra, quoted in Paraskara Grhyasutra, 
which seems to be a reminiscence oh the AV. verses above cited, 
Sabha is significantly called nadih and tvisilP^ explained by the 
commentator Jayarama as naclanasila (‘sounding’) and dtpta 
(‘shining’) respectively. Finally, in the Paippalada recension of 
the AV. the text above quoted occurs in the variant form: — 
Veda vai sahhe te natna subhadrasi sarasvaft^ 
which seems to suggest for Sabha a connotation similar 
to ‘mirth’ or ‘sport’ stated above. These facts would seem to 
cast grave doubts upon Sayana’s interpretation of narista which 
i' accepted implicitly by Jayaswal,’”'' 

Dr. Jayaswal’s contention that ‘the Sabha acted as a 
national judicature” is e.ssentially .i reflection of the much older 


1C) Tlic manrrfl.'! are as follows: — sabhangimi mdirnamhi tvisirmmM 
tasyaite nama and sabhi ca ma samilis-cobhe prdyipatcfduhitarm sacetanaa 
etc. witli which wc may compare AV. yii. 12. i-z: — sabha ca ma samitis- 
cavatam prajapatcrdahilaratc samviddne and vSdma te sabhe nama narisla 
ndma vd asi. 

194 In further support of the above argumimts I append below a note on 
the term naristd kindly contributed by my learned friend Pandit Ksitish 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya, m.a,, of the Calcutta University. "Naristd is a 
peculiar word found in the AV. That its etymotegy was early forgotten is dear 
from the fact that it occurs as naristhd in the Vdj. Sara. The accent in the 
second syllable would seem to preclude the taddhita sufEx isthan, as also die 
idea of nam-taifurusa. The only way, therefore, open to us is to regard it 
as a bahubrlhi of na and rUta. It is not analysed in the Pada text of either 
school, though dre Pratisakliya of each school notes this. Western scholars 
generally connect the word witli Skt, narma and German Narr. and hold it 
to mean ‘merriment’, ‘sport’ — a sense supported by the context in which it is 
found. Sayana’s explanation of the word in the AV. 15 doubtful, as both die 
accent and the feminine form appear to be irregular in the case of a tatpurusa 
compound with nam.” 
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views o£ Ludwig and Zimmer.** To the passages quoted by 
these scholars, Jayaswal has added the text of Paras kara Grhya- 
SHtra just cited. Adopting Oldcnberg's translation* ‘ of nadth 
and tvisjh in this passage as ‘trouble’ and ‘vehemence,’ he 
writes, “As trouble and vehemence were in store there for the 
culprit, the Sabha seems to have acquired those names.” Some 
of the other texts quoted by Jayaswal after Ludwig and 
Zimmer, however, were interpreted differently by other 
scholars — a fact which has unfortunately been ignored by 
Jayaswal. Talte, e.g., Vaj. Sam., xx, 17 (repeated with slight 
variations in Taitt. Sarn., i. 8. 3, i, ICath, Sarn., *ix. 4, Maiir. 
Sam,, I, 10. 2) containing a prayer by a royal sacrificcr and Ins 
wife for expiation of wrong done in village or forest or Sahha. 
On the authority of Mahldhara’.s commentary on Vajasaneya 
Samhita, Ludwig and Zimmer took the reference to Sabha to 
relate to ‘attacks on the great’ or to ‘partiality in deciding dis- 
putes.’ Eggeling, however, who is supported by the authors 
of the Vedic Index^^ has suggested that the above may refer 
to gambling and other non-political activities of the Sabha. To 
us it seems that the solemnity and comprehensiveness of the 
penitential formula in the Yajus texts above cited best accords 
with the political activities of the royal pair in the Sabha.^^ 

20 Ludwig, RV. rt , in. 253-55; Zimmer; of cit., pp._ 172-74. 

21 SEE., Vol. XXIX, p. 362. 

22 See Eggeling SEE, Vol xn, p. 398; Vedtc Index, s.v. 

23 The pa.s.sage is quoted below in Kciih’.s tr., op. cit., p. 115: — 

“The wiong wc have clone in village or wild, 

In the .issembly, in oiir mcmbcis, 

The wrong to Suclra or Aiyan 

The wiong contraiy to the law of either. 

Of time thou art the expiation, hail." 
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Jayaswal’s statement that the Sabha like the Samiti dated 
ftoni' the latest Rgvcdic period is based on the argument that 
ip/.x. ji. xo gives the only reference to Sabha in the constitu- 
tional sense. This view ignores the fact that Ludwig e.g. took 
a number a passages of the early Rgve-dic period^'* to support 
his view that the Sabha was the exclusive assembly of the 
Brahmanas and Maghavans (‘rich patrons’). 

’Turning now to the Vidatha we find Jayaswal regarding 
it as “the parent folk-assembly” on the authority of Roth who 
associated it with civil, military and religious functions. In 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, however, the' meaning of 
Vidatha is given primarily as ‘order’, secondly as ‘the concrete 
body giving orders’ and finally, as the assembly for secular or 
religious purposes or for war.’- Jayaswal, again, is completely 
silent about other interpretations of the termt which are Con- 
trary to the sense of ‘assembly.’ Thus while Ludwig and 
Zimmer agree with Roth in taking Vidatha at least in the 
derivative sense of ‘assembly,’ Oldenburg, Geldner and Bloom- 
field interpret it as ‘sacrifice’ at least in a derivative sense. 
Even within the first group of scholars there is room for con- 
siderable difference of opinion. For unlike Roth Ludwig held 
it to mean primarily the assembly of Maghavans and Brah- 
manas, while Zimmer took it to be a smaller assembly than the 
Samiti. In view of these differences it seems impossible to 
predicate any certain attribute of the Vedic Vidatha. 

24 Cf. sahheyo viprah (RV. ii. 24. 13) and rayih sabhavm {RV. iv. 2. 5) 
quoted by Ludwig, he. cH. 

25 Sec Ludwig, op. cit., pp. 25911.: Zimmer, op. eit., p. 177: Oldenberg, 
S.B.E., Vol. 46. p. 26; Gcldncr, Vedische Stadim, i. 147; Bloomfield, J.A.O.S., 
Vol. 19, pp. 12 ff. 
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II 

Dr. Narayan Chandra Bandyopadhyaya’s views on die 
nature of the Vcdic asscniblics may be quoted in his own 
words as follows; — 

"Probably early Sabhas were of tbc type [cif assnciatioii'i of tlu* kiiij. 
but later on tbe Sabha became not only an association of kinsfolk, Inn oL 
men bound together either by tics of blood or of local contiguity." 

“That Sabha which held the conspicuous place in the political ilistiuitioiis 
of the community,” “which we may designate as the Political Council,* “was 
a central aristocratic gatliering associated with the King.” 

“The Sabha w.is the advisory body to the King ... It acted as a Jutlicial 
Assembly.” 

“The Samiti was also known by other names i.c. Samgati or Samgrama.” 

“[We] come to tlie following conclusions .as legartls the character of the 
Samiti: — (i) That it was a gathering of the whole folk ol the conuminity, 
(a) It was the assembly of the rastra, (3^ That it had a close connection with 
the Royal person and met on all important occasions like royal coronation, in 
rimes of war or national calamity (s/c). Probably, this Samiti was convened 
to elect and accept the King or to approve of his acts.” Op. cit,, pp, 110-18. 

We shall consider dicse points in the proper order: 

Beginning with the 'original character of the Sabha, it is 
probable enough that it was at first an association of kinsmen.^" 
But the author’s, comparison of Sabha with “I.E. Sebh-a’ 
and with the cognate forms “O.E. Sibh., Ger. Siffe., Goth. 
Sibja” should be corrected as follows : — ^“Cf. *I.E. S(u)e-bho and 
the related forms O.E. Sib(b), O.H.G. Sipf{e)a, Goth. Sibja, 
and Mod. German Sippe.” The author may be right in his sup- 
position that the Sabha subsequently “came to mean any kind 
of gathering, for religious purposes, for sport or for discussion of 
local interest (sic).” As for his view that the Sabha par excel- 
lence was ‘the Political Council’ with an aristocratic constitu- 

26 Cf. Otto Schrader, op. cit.. s.v. Volksver.sfimmliing. 
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tion, it follows more or less the same arguments and repeats the 
same conclusion as those of Ludwig.“^ The author, however, has 
failed to consider the later criticisms of Ludwig’s intrepretations 
of the most relevant texts. ““ Assuming that the Sab ha was 
‘the political council,’ the author’s comparison of its evolution 
with that of “the Council of Chiefs anoong the Teutons, the 
Senate among the Romans and the Witanagemot (s/c). among 
the Anglo-Saxons” is singularly unfortunate. For it is a well- 
known fact that while the Witenagemot was an offshoot of 
the Folkmoot, neither the Teutonic Council of Principes des- 
cribed by Tacitus nor the Roman Senate had a popular origin. 
While on his subject the author quotes Chh. Up., v. 3. 6. 
ibid., VIII. 14. I and “Sat. Br., 11. 5. 14” (a slip for iii. 4. 14) 
to prove, in opposition to Zimmer, the intimate connection of 
the Sabha with the King. This view can claim the support of 
the authors of the Vedic Index, who also quote two of the texts 
ju.st cited. We may, however, observe that the Chhandogya 
passages belong to the late Vedic period when the Sabha had 
apparently become restricted to the narrow sense of ‘the Council’ 
or ‘the Court.’ As for the Sat. Br., text, the author’s comment 
that “Soma is here spoken of as an Emperor or Overlord hold- 
ing a durbar or court to which under-Kings are flocking 
together” practically reproduces the words of Eggeling in the 

27 Op. cit., pp. 253-56. 

28 Thus Bloomfield J.A.O.S., Vol. 19, pp, 13, 18, while agreeing that the 
sabha generally means a public assembly, finds for it in a few RV. and AV. 
passages simply tlie sense of ‘house’ or ‘parlour’ — a sense already attributed in 
the St, Petersberg Dictionary to the sabha in a number of Vedic texts, 
Bloomfield explains {loc. cit.) rayih sabhavan as ‘wealth consisting of houses’ 
and vidaihyah sabheyah (RV. i, 91. 20) as 'genteel, of goOd house.’ 
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footnote to his translation.®*' The author, however, completely 
overlooks the different version of the Kanva recension cpioted 
by Eggeling in the same context. If, indeed, we are to judge 
from the epithet Sabhapati occurring in the Yajt 4 s tcxt.s above 
cited, the connection of the Sabha with the King must have 
become indirect at a relatively early period. The author’.s view 
based upon the authority of AV. vii. 12, namely that the 
Sabha was the advisory body to the King, is plausible enough. 
Again, his opinion that the Sabha acted as the judicial assembly 
is practically identical with the view of Dr. Jayaswal which wc 
have fully considered above. The author, however, it must be 
mentioned, has failed to explain how a body, which in one 
aspect was a ‘political council’ with an aristocratic constitution 
or “the advisory council of the selected few”, could in another 
aspect be regarded as a “judicial assembly.’’ As regards the 
Samitf, the author’s identification of this assembly with the 
Samgati of RV. x. 141. 4 was anticipated long ago by Ludwig 
whose view was accepted by the authors of the Vedic lndex.^° 
But the author’s further identification of Samiti with Sam- 
grama, though supported by quotations from Yaska and 
Sayana, is contradicted by the AV. text mentioned above, 
distinguishing Sabha, Samiu and Samgrama as separate, though 
evidently associated, bodies. Coming to another point, the 

29 Tlie passage is thus translated by Eggeling, S.B.E., Vol. 26, pp. 79-80. 
“Even his (Soma’s) own Kings come (to him) to attend die Sabha and he is 
the first to salute the Kings, for he is gracious.’ On die other hand the Kanv,i 
text, according to the same scholar, is as follow.s : — “For he is lus gracious lord, 
therefore he heeds not even a King and yet (?) he is the first to salute dte 
Kings; thus he is indeed graciou.s to them.’’ 

30 Ludwig, op. cU„ p. 253; V/. s.v. 
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author’s views regarding the composition and functions of the 
Samiti repeat for the most part those of Dr. Jayaswal which we 
have discussed above, although he does not go to the length of 
calling it the sovereign body in the State, We need here only 
observe that there seems to be no warrant for the author’s state- 
ment that the Sarniti met on all important occasions like those 
of the royal coronation, war or other national calamity. 


ON SOME TEXTS RELATING TO THE 
OWNERSHIP OF THE SOIL 

*In Hindu Polity’' Dr. K, P. Jayaswal has proscuLcd us 
with an elaborate discussion relating to the question of owner- 
ship o£ the land in Ancient India. In the course of this dis- 
cussion he examines a number of important passages from the 
literature of APmamsa^ Smrti and Anhasastra, and he con- 
cludes that there is no evidence for ascribing to the king the 
right of property in the soil. In the present paper we propose 
to consider three of these passages to show how far Dr. Jayas- 
wal has succeeded in proving his case. 

I. 

We shall first take the passage''^ wherein the Mmu- 
smrti gives the rule of law relating to the king’s share in ancient 
treasure as well as metals hidden underground. It runs 
as follows: — < 

nidhlnan-tu furananam dhatiinam-eva ca kittauj 
arddhabhao-rahan^raja bhumer-adhtpaur-hi sahj / 
Biihler in his English translation of the Manusamhit^ took 
the last pada to mean “(and) because he is lord of the soil,” and 
pointedly drew attention to this “distinct recognition of the 
principle that the ownership of all land is vested in the king.” 
He claimed to find support for his interpretation in the conclu- 
ding portion of Medhatithi’s commentary on the above which 
he translated in the following way; 

1 Pan. II. pp. 

2 Sco SEE, Vol, XV, p 260 .iml n. 




1. 1 vm. 
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“[file king] is/lord of the soil (bhtimi); it is just that a share should be 
given to him of tl/at which is found in the soil belonging to him.” 

ihis explanation is altogether rejected by Dr. Jayaswal who 
substitutes for it a highly original inteipretation of his own. 
He finst renders the phrase "bhUrner-ndhifatir-hi sah“ as “the 
king is the protector of both the upper and the sub-soil (sic.).” 
riien he proceeds to quote and interpret in his own way'' what 
he thinks to be the “real portion” of Medhatithi’s 
commentary ; — ■ 

“ 'atra hetu raksanad-iti yadyapi ksitau nihitasya kenacid- 
ajnanan~na rajakiyaraksopayujyate tathapi tasya balavaiapaharah 
sambhavyate ato'sty — eva raksaya arthavattvam etadartha- 
mevdha hhumeradbipatir hi sah.‘ 

“Mcdhatithi...s.iy,s that although no one knows what is there in the land 
and the government has to do very little guarding there, yet as there is a 
likelihood of the whole land being taken away by a strong enemy, the king 
is entitled to hi.s ‘share’ for this constructive protection.” 

This Statement is open to objection on more than one 
ground. For, in the first place, even if we follow Dr. Jayaswal, 
in taking the phrase ’ bhumeradhipatih, as consisting of three 
distinct words ‘bhumeh’ ’adhi’ and ’pati' and understand the 
last term to mean ‘protector,” how is it possible to render the 
whole, as Dr. Jayaswal does, in the sense of ‘protector of both 
the upper and the sub-soil’.? The natural meaning of adhipati 
would seem to be adhikah pati, ‘superior protector’ or ‘lord,’ 
And does Medhatithi, after all, support the'theory of the king’s 
protectorship, as distinguished from the ownership, of the 


3 Op. cit„ Pt. II, pp 173-4 Jay^iswal wrongly reads mhatasya 

for nihitasya. 
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soil? In the exttacc quoted above from his commentary, the 
point that is sought to be explained is evidently the use of the 
word ‘raksamt' with reference to what is hidden underground. 
Dr. Jayaswal understands Mcdhatithi to assert the king’s pro- 
tectorship of the whole land.'' But he overlooks the fact that 
the word 'tasyu in the extract 'tasya balavata etc. is in the mas- 
culine gender and cannot therefore possibly stand for the 
preceding ’ksitau which is feminine. Mcdhatithi, indeed, does 
not leave us in doubt as to hi.s meaning. For in the line.? 
immediately following those quoted by Dr. Jayaswal, we read 
prabhur-asau bhUmes-tadiyayasca bhiwo yallabdham tatra ynk- 
tam tasya bhagadanam. 

Here the mention of ‘prabhu/ lord or sovereign as a syno- 
nym for 'adhifati’ is decisive as to the meaning of the latter 
term. If the above atgumients are accepted as correct, it will 
follow that Jayaswal’s charge'"' against Biihlcr relating to the 
quotation of a mutilated text of Mcdhatithi and the consequent 
misinterpretation of his meaning has recoiled on his own head. 


11 . 

V 

The second passage would seem to involve a still more 
decisive answer to the question of ownership of the soil than 
the passage first quoted, for it apparently contrasts the rights 
of the king with those of his subjects. Here, however, Dr. 
Jayaswal has criticised the reading of the text as given 

4 Cf. his translation:— -“As there i.s likelihood of the whole land beiii|r 
t.tken away by a .strong enemy, the king is entitled to his 'share’ for this 
constructive protection.’’ 

4a Op. cit., p, 174 n 
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another scholar and has advanced a correspondingly differ- 
ait interpretation. The passage is a verse quoted by Bhatca- 
svamin in the course of his comnicntary on Kaudlya’s Artha- 
s(istra (ii. 24), In Dr. R. Shamasastry’s edition it was quoted as 
follows : ' — ' 

raja hhUmuh fatir-drstah sastrajnairudakasya caj 
tabhyam-anyattfi yad-dravyam to-tra svajnyam kutumbinamj j 
It was translated by Dr. Shamasastry'’' as follows : — 

“Those who are well versed in the sastras admit tliat tlio king is tlic owner 
of both land and water, and that the people can exercise tlieir right of owner- 
ship over all other things excepting these two.’’ 

This explanation was accepted with avidity by the late Dr. 
Vincent Smith'’ in justification of his thesis that 

“The native law of India has always recognised agricultural land as being 
crown ptoperty.” 

Against this view Dr. Jayaswal has poiued forth the vials of 
his patriotic indignation.®” He begins by giving a new reading 
of the text which he claims to be based upon a copy of the ori- 
ginal manuscript now deposited in the Madras, Government 
Oriental Research Library : — > 
raja hhUmeh fatir-drstah sastrajnairudakasya caj^ 
tabby am-anyattu yad-dravyam tatra samyam kuUtmhinam j / 
Then he proceeds to translate it in the following way : ■ — ' 

“The king is the protector {fau), according to die opinion of die learned 
in the iastras, of tlie bhUmt (land) and water. Excepting these two whatever 
property there may be, his family members have sameness of right therein.” 

4b ArthaSasira tr., p. 14.1}. 

5 Early History of India, 3rd cd. p. 13 1 n; Oxford History of Indta, 
p. 90. 

5a Op, cit.. Part n, pp, 182-3. 
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This, according to Dr. Jayaswal, is ‘'in efiEect the theory oi 
Mmamsa and the law and constitution” “retold in connec- 
tion with the rights of the family of a ruler.” It involves, in 
other words, the doctrine that the king is only a protector (and 
not owner) and hence there is no co-parcenary of his family 
memhers therein. Now it is not a little significant that another 
scholar who has had the advantage of drawing upon the original 
manuscript has furnished a reading which fully agrees with chat 
of Shamasastry given above. We refer to Mm. Ganapati Sastri 
who reads'^ the second carana as 

'tabhyarn anyatra yad dravyam tatra svamyam kf4Uimhinam.’ 
In view of the long and brilliant record of the last-named scholar 
as an editor of Sanskrit texts, the question of the king’s owner- 
ship of the soil may be considered, in so far as the present pa.ssagc 
is concerned, to be definitely set at rest. But let us admit for a 
moment the correctness of Dr. Jayaswal’s reading ‘samyam' 
instead of ‘svamyam.’ Would the above passage still bear the 
sense attributed to it by Dr. Jayaswal? Our answer would 
depend upon the meaning of the terms ‘fati’ and ‘kutumhi- 
nam.’ We shall best discover this by considering the evidence 
of parallel passages, if any, and of the context. In the case of 
‘fati,‘- we have already seen how Medhatithi renders 'adhifati’ 
in the verse of Manusamhita (viii 3 ^) as 'frabhuh/ ‘lord’ or 
‘master.’ Another corroborative testimony is found in the 
Mmasollasa attributed to King Somesvara (in) of the (Western) 
Calukya dynasty, which has the following verses at the end of 
its chapter on ‘nidhf (tceasute trove) ; — ■ 


6 Arthaiastra eel. Vol, i, p. 287. 
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samuddharen-nidhim rdja nijadhyaksafurahsaram j 
evam siddhyanti sarvani nidhanani na samsayahf j 
dhananam-isvaro rdja brahmand ■parikalpitah / , 
bhUgatdndrn visescna yato'san vivudhddhifah^"' j'l 
Here, it will be observe'd, the king is declared to be the lord 
(isvardj of all wealth, especially of that which is stored inside 
the earth. No ingenuity can twist this explicit testimony into 
a pica for the king’s being merely the protector. As for the 
term) 'kutumbind it may be taken to naean a family member as 
Dr. Jayaswal has done, or else die head of a family. But the 
context in which the present passage is quoted by Bhatta- 
svamin, namely the payment of irrigation dues by the subjects, 
would suggest the use of kHtumbindm in the latter sense. If 
the above arguments were to be accepted as correct, the sense 
of the whole *f)assage even with the reading {sdmyam) would be 
as follows: — ' 

“ The kiug is clcscnbccl by those who .ore learned in the Sutras as the lord 
of the soil and water; the house-holders have die same (right of property) in 
all things other than these two.” 

Thus even assuming the correctness of Dr. Jayaswal’s reading 
we have here an unequivocal declaration of the king’s right of 
property in the soil. 


III. 

The third and the last passage which we propose to consider 
in the present place is a quotation from' the Rajariitiprakasa of 
Mitramisra.’^ Let us quote the original extract:. — 1 

6a Ibid., Vol. I. a, 360-361, G,O.S., xxvni. 

7 Benares ccl., p. 271. * 
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“Katyayanah : — 

‘hhusvamt iu smrto raja nanyadravyasya sarvadaj 
. taiphalasya hi sadbhagarn fmfnuyan-nanyalhaiva tnj / 

bhUtaiiarn tannivasitvat svamitvam tana kirllitamj 
tcukriyabalisad bhdgani h4bhdsHbhanimittajam' itij / 

Asydrthah jraja bhuvah svdrni smrtah j nnyadravyasya bbU~ 
misambaddhadravyasya na svamij anyaiha bhdmisvdmydbbdvG f 
bhutdndm frmindrn j tannivasitvat bhUnivdsitvdt I svamitvam 
rdjna iti sesah j ityatah tatkriyabalisadbhagarn frdfnuydt”. 

The plain meaning of the above passage is not far to seek. 
It contains a categorical affirmation of the doctrine of the king’s 
ownership (svamitvam') of the land (which it explains and justi- 
fies by his levy of i/6th share of the produce thereof), and it 
proceeds to derive therefrom what may be called a theory of 
the king’s constructive lordship over his subjects Ivhencc again 
arises the king’s right of collecting the usual sixth. But let 
us see how Dr. Jayaswal understands this passage. His trans- 
lation of it -which betrays his useful ingenuity is as follows® : > — 

"When tlic king is called the svamin (master) of the land and in no case 
of any other wealth, he only becomes entitled to receive the one-sixth share 
of die produce from it, not [that he is master] in any other way. The 
mastership which is connected with him is due to die habitation thereof by 
living beings and is the one-sixth share arising from dielr acts whedier good 
or bad. 

“Its meaning is [this] : king is called the svamin of land, not of other 
wealth connected with land. ‘Not in any other way’ is [laid down] as dicrc 


8 The above corresponds to verses 16-17 °f V. Kane’s recotistructed 
Katyiiyana text, Katyayanasmrtisaroilclhara, Bombay, 1933. These verses like- 
wise occur in Lak.sniklhara’s Krtyakalpatam quoted in die Rajanltiprakasa of 
Mitrainisra, Cliowkliaiiiba Skt. Scries, p. ayi. 

9 Of, cit., Pt. II, p. 179. * 
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is wane of mastership in land. ‘Living beings' are tho.se having life; ‘habita- 
tion thereof’ is habitation of the laud; ‘mastership,’ that is, mastership of the 
king. Hence he can only receive one-sixth from their acts." 

Now the above translation is open to the following . 
objections : — 

1. The word ‘only’ has nothing corresponding to it in the 
original text of Katyayana. 

2. In Katyayana’s verse above-quoted ‘smrtah’ is evi- 
dently taken by Dr, Jayaswal to be in the subjunctive 
and '-^mfriuyat’ in the present tense. This involves an 
unnecessary forcing of the sense. 

3. Dr. Jayaswal evidently understands ‘nanyatha in 

Katyayana to stand for something like '‘nanyatha 
svamt smrtah.’ But the natural connection of 
'any at ha is with ' fmfnuy'at’ Besides how can 

'svam't be detached from the compound ‘bhUsvamt ? 

q. If the words 'anyatha bhusvamyabhave in the commen- 
tary were meant to be understood in Dr. Jayaswal’s 
sense, Mitramisra would have added a corresponding 
verb like ’ smrtah’ to explain his meaning (cf. his expla- 
nation of the phrase ‘tatkriya°' in the same extract as 
‘tatkriyabalisadbhagarn pragn^yat’) and ‘hhumisva- 
mya°’ would have had the fifth and not the seventh 
case-ending (yihhakti). As it stands, ic can only be taken 
to signify the commentator’s sense that ‘anyatha 
means 'if the king were not the owner of the land.’^” 

i - . 

10 We may quote here the high autliority of P. V. Kane who translates 
(Kdtyayand-imtifsaroddhara, p. 121) die two verses of Katyayana quoted above 
as follows; — 

'The king is declared to be the lord of land, but never of other 
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The result of the foregoing discussion would seem to show 
that three out of the texts quoted by Dr. Jayaswal to disprove 
the king’s ownership of the land do not support his case, hut 
'' prove just the contrary. On the other hand the evidence of 
the Mimamsa text (vi. 7. 3) which Dr. Jayaswal in the same 
context quotes^** along with the commentaries thereon is iiQ less 
decisive as to the denial of the king’s proprietory right. There 
is nothing surprising in this contradiction. We have here evi- 
dently to deal with two distinct schools of legists, one advocat- 
ing the king’s right of ownership and the other based on the 
authoritative Mimamsa as emphatically denying the same. 
The seeker of truth need not indulge in the hasty generalisa- 
tion, doubtless prompted by political prejudices, that agricul- 
tural land in India has always belonged to the Crown, nor 
should he consider it a ‘sacrilege’ to be told that the theory of 
the king’s ownership of the land was not altogether unknown 
to some schools of Hindu legal opinion. 


kinds of wealth; therefore he should secure the sixth part of ‘ 
the fruits of land but not otherwise at all.’ 

'Since (human) being.'! re.sidc on it (on land), their ownership thereof 
has been declared. The king’s ownership is restricted to taking 
one-sixth as a tax, since the latter is dependent on good or 
evil portents (or natural phenomena and calamities of storm.s, 
rains, locusts, etc.).’ 

On this Kane comments as follows {op. cil., p. izi n )\ — ‘The 
idea underlying these verses seems to be that the king is the 

owner of all lands in the state The actual cultivaior.s of 

the soil have only a qualified ownership of soil.’ 

II Tlie significance of these texts has been thoroughly discussed by the 
present writer in his work The Agrarian System in Ancient liictia, Calcutta, 
1930, pp. g 6 lt. 12 Op. cit., Parc n, p. 175 n. 



ON THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SOME 
ADMINISTRATIVE TERMS AND TITLES 

Bali 

This is the oldest Indo-Aiyan. tctni lot the king’s revenue. 
In the Rgueda it is the exclusive designation of the Indo-Aryan 
king’s receipts from his subjects as well as from conquered 
kings, ^ Zimmer, affirmed^ that bali in the former sense was 
originally a voluntary offering on the part of the subjects, and 
that only in later times it assumed the character of compulsory 
payment or a tax. This explanation seems to have received 
some support from later German interpreters of the Rgveda, 
Grassmann,'' has for bali the equivalents ‘Geschenke’ (present), 
‘Spende’ (gift), as well as ‘Abgabe’ (tax or tribute), while he 
explains bulihrt as ‘abgabeleistende’ (tax-paying) and ’steuerp- 
flichtig' (liable to taxation). Even GeldneE gives for bali the 
equivalent ‘Spende’ (gift) along with ‘Tribut’, ‘Zoll’ (toll) and 
‘Huldigung’ (homage). On the other hand the authors of the 
Vedic Index hold'' that there is no evidence in the Rgveda to 
support Zimmer’s view. It is possible that bali was fromi the 
first of the nature of a customary contribution payable by the 
subjects, and not depending solely upon their free choice. In 
the Brahmana period bali had certainly assumed the character 

1 For references, see U. N. Ghoshal, Hindpt Revenue System, pp. 4-5. 

2 Altindisches Lehen, 166. 

3 Wdrterbuch zum Rgveda, s.v. bali, 

4 Der Rigveda in Auswahl, Ersier Teil. 

5 s.v. bali. I 
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of a tax, as is shown, e.g., by the well-known passage of the 
Ait, describing the Vaisya as ‘tributary to another, to be 
eaten by another, to be oppressed at will’. In later rimes when 
other items of taxation appear along with bali, the latter term 
seems to have been used in a wider as well as in a more res- 
tricted sense. As an example of the former kind may be men- 
tioned that the standard lexicons^ frequently identify the terms 
bali, bhaga (^-dheya) and kara, as common designations of the 
tax on land. In its more restricted sense which is found speci- 
ally in- the AHhasastra, bali is clearly distinguished from these 
cognate terms. Thus Anhasastra" while enumerating the 
sevenfold ‘body of income’, mentions bali, bhaga and kara as 
distinct items included under the heading of rastra (‘country- 
part’). Again, while describing the functions of the superin- 
tendent of agricutural store-house, the Arthasastra" distin- 
guishes bali, sadbhaga and kara ,with other items as component 
parts of rasjra. Even the Manusamhita'’' distinguishes between 
bali and kara. 

About the meaning of the term bali in this narrower 
sense there is some difference of opinion. By the commentators 
of the Manmarnhita, bali is explained in the passage just cpiot- 
ed as (the king’s) sixth share of the produce and -the like.’’ 
In other words bali is identified with bhaga. On the other 
hand the Arthasastra which, as we have seen, further distin- 

6 vn. 2g : — diiyasya balihrt anyasyadyo yathakamttfycyo. 

, 7 Cf. Amara, ii, 8, 28; iii. 3. 165; Ibid., 196; Sasvata, 360, 626; Vaija- 

yanfi, i. 345. 8 ii. 6. 9 ii. 15. 

10 Vin. 307' — yoiraksan hahmadaile ktiram Sullwn ca parihiudh j 
praUbhagnncii dandmai sa sadyo iidrahtm vrajei/f 
IS dhanymhh s/tdbhhgah etc, 
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guishes bali from bhaga, has to discover for it an independent 
meaning. Thus Ehatcasvamin, com'mentting on one of the 
Arthasaitra passages (ii. 15), above referred to, explains bali as 
‘the tenth or the twentieth part as current in different tracts 
and in excess of the sixth share’d^ Similarly, Ksirasvamin in 
his commentary ' on Amara^ 11. 8 , 28. quotes an Arthasastra 
text to the effect that bali as distinguished from bhaga and 
kara is the means of subsistence of the king’s officials.^ Bali, 
then, as used in the Arthasastra, is essentially of the nature of 
a petty cess • over and above the king’s normal share of the 
produce. In his commentary on the last-named passage from 
Kautilya (ii. 15), Ganapati Sastri further identifies it with the 
so-called begging receipts of the hing.^'^ Commenting on the 
other passage of Kautilya (n. 6), Ganapati ^astri more explicitly 
defines bah as a present or a begging receipt.^” The same mean- 
ing is adopted by }. J. Meyer, the German translator of the 
Arthasastra, who renders'® bali in both the above passages as 
‘Spendc’ (gift), while he explains it to be a so-called voluntary 
gift or contribution to the royal or state treasury (‘eine sogen- 
nante freiwillige Gabe oder Beisteuer an den Koniglichen oder 
Staat-schatz’). It is supported by the authority of Hemacandra 
who in his Anekarthasamgraha^’’ gives for bali the ec[uivalents 
a present and the demon called by that name. It may also 

12 sadhhageidanyo yathadesaprasiddho daiitvimsatibmdhadikah . 

13 rajagrahyah sadbhagadirbhdgah -pratyekam sihavarajahgamadi deyah 
kamh niyojyapafivyo balib. 

14 balib sadbbagdtiuktah yalbadesaprasiddba dalavimsatlbandhadikah 
yam bhiksabbaktam vadanti. 

15 upabaro bhiksa va. 16 Op. eit., 81, 138. 17 ii, 

22 
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be connected with the original signification of the term in the 
ligveda^'^ 

If the above remarks be borne in mind, they may help ns 
to fix with more precision than hitherto attained the 
meaning of at least one famous historical inscriptton containing 
these terms. Asoka's Rummindei Inscription, as is well-known, 
closes with the words "'hida Bhagavam jateti Lumminigdmf 
ubdikekaU atha-hhdgiyeca. Dr, F. W. Thomas, who finst 
conclusively proved the term ubalikekate in this extract to 
mean ‘free from bali’, added that the latter term properly 
meant a religious cess. His explanation has generally been 
accepted by scholars, although it is noticeable that Hukzsch^" 
translates it more freely as ”free of taxes.” Now applying the 
signification of halt as just mentioned (which we arc justified 
in doing in view of the fact that the inscription like the Artha- 
sastra distinguishes between bait and bhaga), we should trans- 
late ubalikekate as ‘free from the additional cess.’ The pur- 
port of the whole passage, then, would be that the village, in 
consideration of its being the birth-place of Buddha, had its rate 

1 8 In connection with the two passages quoted above from Kautilya 
Shamasastry translates (Ai'thasastra tr., pp. 66, 112) halt as ‘religious taxes’ 
and as taxes tliat are levied for ‘religious purposes.’ This explanation i-s evi- 
dently based on the alternative meaning of tlie teim as ‘religious olTering.’ In 
two passages of the Ahguttara Ntkaya (ii. 68 and ni. 45) Rajabalt actually 
figures in a list of five balk whicli is the Buddhist equivalent of the Brahma- 
nical five daily sacrifices. Ncvertlieless there is nothing in the Arthaiastra or 
its authoritative commentary, as Shamasastty himself recognises, to justify the 
above interpretation. 

rg J.R.AS., 1909, p. 467. 

20 Corfus InscrifUonum Imhcarnm, Vol. i, New edliion by L. Hiiltvsch 
p. i6y 
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of land-revenue reduced by the Emiperor to i /8th, while the 
additional cess was abolished altogether. 

Bhaga 

The term bhagadugha as; applied to one of the king’s 
ratnins (‘Jewel-bearers’) occurs a number of times in the Yajus 
Samhitas and the Brahmams.^^ If Sayana’s explanation of this 
term in connection with some of these passages®^ is to be believ- 
ed, bhaga as the technical designation of a specific tax was 
already known at this period. But elsewhere^® Sayana ex- 
plains the same term in the sense of ‘carver,’ which shows the 
absence of a continuous traditional interpretation up to his own 
time. This, of course, has the result of leaving the meaning 
of the term in question an unsolved problem. In its technical 
sense as the designation of a specific tax on land (as distinguish- 
ed from the more general sense in which, as we have seen above, 
it is identified with bali and karaj^ it occurs in the two Artha- 
sastra passages to which we have referred above. Arthasastra, 
II, 6, mentions bhaga with balB kara, etc., under the heading of 
rastra% while in H. 15, it includes ‘one-sixth’ (sadbhagaj with bali, 
kara, etc., under the same general heading. In this case bhaga 
undoubtedly means the king’s customary share of the produce 
normally, though not universally, amounting to i / 6th. Bhatta- 
svamin, e.g., commenting on the latter passage explains sad- 
bhaga in the general sense of ‘king’s share’ (rajabhaga) and add.s 

ai Cf. Taiu, Sam,, i. 8, 9. 2; Tadtt. Br., i, 7. 3. 5; ii. 4. 8. i; Sat. Br., 
I. 1. 2. 17; V. 3. I. 9, etc. 

22 Cf. Sayaoa on Taitt, Sam, and Taitt. Br., loc. cU; — yo rdjnah prapyujh 
sastharn bhagarn prajabhyo grhitva rajne dogdhi frayacchali sa bbagaditghah. 

23 Cf. Sayana on Sat Br., v. 3. i. 9. 
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that the term ‘one-sixth’ includes by Implication other rates 
such as onc-thifd and one-fourth prevailing in cliflercnt tracts.®* 
In addition to the above, bhaga seems to have been applied in 
the Anhasasm by a natural extension of meaning to other 
taxes of a similar nature.®® Thus we have in Arthashira, ii. 

the term udakabhaga meaning the water-tax paid by the 
cultivators of "^ct lands at varying rates. The use of the term 
bhaga in this connection has perhaps to be understood in the 
light of the well-known theory of the king’s ownershij;) of land 
and water that is expressed in a couplet quoted in Bhatta- 
svamin’s commentary on the above.®" Another example of the 
technical use of bhaga accurs in Arthasastra, ii. 12, where wc 
have the term lavanabbaga meaning the king’s share of the 
salt which Is levied from manufacturers apparently under a 
system of State licenses. Mention is made in the same con- 
nexion of the king’s levy of one-sixth of imported salt and pro- 
vision is made for the sale of the kings share.®'’ 

24 Sadgrahanam priiyikatvadanycsdmapi ytithadcsaj/rasiddhiinUm tri'tya- 
caturthddibhaganamufMlaksanatn 

25 Rajagrahyah sadbbagadth. 

26 rdja bhiimeb patirdrstah sdslrajnairadakasya ceif 
tabhydmanyattu yaddravyam taira svdmyatn kntttmbtnam • j 

27, Another sense in which bhaga seems to have been used in the 
Arthaiastra is the portion of merchandise paid by merchants to the king. 
In II j 6 describing die duties of the Superintendent of merchandise witli 
reference to the sale of merchandise in foreign lands, Kaurilya says:- — 
paravifayc tu panyapiaUpanyayorardhamulyatn edgamayya sulbavartanyativd- 
hikagulmaiaradcyabhakiabhdgavyayasmldhamttdayam paiyelj j. Heie the leaii- 
ing bhaga is adopted both by Sh,nmasastry and Jolly while Gana[)atl reads 
bhataka instead. In another pl.acc, ii. wc ate tfild tegatcliug the duties of 
nicrchant spies in respect of the sale of merchandi-se ; — hilkamrianydiivahika- 
gidmaiaradcyabhagabhakutpanyagdrapramdmm vidyuh. From the close simi- 
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Kara 

As the designation of a fiscal term kara appears to have 
been unknown to the early Vedic literature. In the Dharma- 
sFuras it is already a familiar term, while it is of frequent occur- 
rence in the Epics, the Smrtis and the Puranas and the litera- 
ture of Drama and Kavya. In its general sense of a tax it is, 
as we have seen above, identified with bak and bhaga in the 
lexicons. The Jaina canonical literature similarly knows its use 
as the general designation of the tax on land as well as on 
movables.*" The naitower application of the term kara as the 
designation of a specific tax occurs in the Arthasastra (ii. 6, ii. 15 
and the Manusarhlnia (vni. 307) passages we have quoted 
above. The significance of kara in the last-named text is diff- 
erently interpreted by different commentators, as is shown by 
the following examples: — Aravyadanarn (Medhatithi), bhumi- 
niyatam deyarn hirariyarn (Sarvajnaiiarayana), gulmadayadikarn 
(Ramacandra), grdmafuravasibhyab fratimasarn va bhddrapapfsa- 
niyamena grdhyarn (Kullfika), gramavasibhyah pratimhikam 
(Raghavananda). The last two interpretations are^ very much in 


larity of this passage witli the one quoted immediately above, it seems clear 
that the word bhaga should be read in the former case as well. Now bhaga 
in the above passages is understood by Shamasastry (Arthasastra tr, pp. 120, 
180) to mean 'the portion of merchandise p.ayable to the foreign king’ and 
‘one-sixth portion paid or payable by merchants,’ while Meyer (op. cit.) 
renders it as ‘Konigsanteil’ (king’s share). 

28 The Abhidhanara^endra, c.g„ quotes a text mentioning no less than 
16 kinds of haras of which dravyakara has eighteen specified sources (includ- 
ing gokara mahisahara uUrakara chagaltkara trnakara patrapakara k^sthahara), 
while it also mentions ksetrakara in the sense of the different taxes of the 
nature of sulka and so forth diat arc levied upon fields (yo jasmin kseire 
hilkadiriipo vicitro harah sa kseire hsetravisayah karah). 
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accordance with Bhattasvamin’s explanation^’’ of the term in his 
commentary on Kautilya, ii. 15. With it may be connected the 
definition of kara/’’ in Ksirasvamin’s quotation of the Anha- 
saslra text above cited. Kara thus appears to be of the nature of 
a periodical tax levied more or less universally on villagens. It is 
apparently this vague and unsatisfactory definition that has led 
modern interpreters of the Arthasastra to attempt a more precise 
analysis of its meaning. Thus in connexion with the two 
Arthasastra passages above-mentioned, Shamasastry translates 
it in one place as ‘taxes paid in money’ and elsewhere as ‘taxes 
or subsidies that are paid by vassal kings and others. In his 
German translation of the Arthasastra'^ Meyer, while render- 
ing it on the authority of Bhattasvamin as ‘jahressteuer’ (annual 
tax), thinks Shamasastry’s first explanation to be possibly cor- 
rect, while he also suggests for it the equivalent ‘Bodenstcucr’ 
(ground-tax), Ganapati 5 astri, on the other hand, in hi.s 
Arthashtra commentaiy explains kara in the above pa.ssages as 
a tax levied in icspcct of fruit trees.''’” Of all these explanations 
it may be said that they arc not authenticated by independent 
evidence. 

The Girnar Rock Inscription of the Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
daman dated c. 152 A.C. shows kara in use as a distinct source 
of revenue at this period and throws some light upon its nature. 
There it is said of the Great Satrap that he met the expenses of 
construction of the dam of the Sudarsana lake out of his own 

29 karah prativarsadeyah Bhadrapadikavasamikadyapaddnam. 

30 praiyekam sthavarajangamadideyah karah. 

31 Arthasastra^ tr., pp 66 and 112. 

32 II. 81 and n. 

33 phalavrksddi-sambaddharn rajadeyam. 
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purse and without oppressing his subjects by nicans o£ kara, 
visit, and pranaya.^^ From this it would seem that kara was 
held like visit and pranaya to be an oppressive tax- 

Stdha 

Perhaps the earliest mention of sulka as a tax occurs in the 
Atbarvavecla where we have in one place''*® the verse: — > 

yo daclaii hUfadamavim tokena sammiumf^ 
sa mhamahhyatohaii yatra sulko na kriyate ahalena haliyase / / 

In the alaovc the reading sulka adopted by the editor Mr. S, P. 
PandiF® is based upon the evidence of all the manuscripts and 
oral reciters of the Veda that were available to him. It has 
been followed by Wliitney and Lanman in their translation of 
the A.V.^^ In the Dharmasiiiras sulka is a familiar fiscal 
term.''*® Panini®° provides for the formation of words from sulka, 
and the term occurs in the gana ardharccadi^° Like bali and 
bhaga, sulka has a non-technical as well as a narrower technical 
sense. As an instance of the former kind may be mentioned 
the definition in the Kmka on the above sutra of Panini viz. 
raksanirveso rajahhdgah sulkah, which the Bdlamanorama 
further explains as raksa tadarihe nirveso bhrtih raksanirvesah 
and the Padamanjart explains similarly as nirveso bhriih 
raksanitniiiako nirveso raksadinirvesah . According to this 


34 afidayitva karavistifranayakriyabhih pfiurajanapadam janam svasmdt 
kosan-mahatd dhanaughena. Sec Ep. Ind. viii. p. 44. 

35 lit. 29, 3. 36 Vol. II. p. 496. 37 Vol. I. p. 136. 

38 Cf. Gaul. X. 25; Ipast; u. 26. 9; Vas., xix. 37. 

39 V. 1. 47: tadasmin vrddbvyayalabhaiulkopada diyate 

40 II. 4. 31. 


JL 
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interpt'etation sptlha is a general designation for tax. The 
narrower technical sense of sulka is illustrated in the standard 
lexicons'^ which uniformly render mlka as 'what is payable 
at tire ferries’ etc., ghatt^lidcya. What other items are 
included in the expression etc. (adt) will best appear from Ksi- 
rasvamin’s commentary on the above-mentioned passage of 
Amara: — <ghaUo mditarasthanamadisabdM gfAmupraiolytidati 
prdvesyanaiskramyadravyebhyo rdjagrahyah bhagah hlkah, 
Sulka, then, comprises the ferry-duties', the tolls paid at the mili- 
tary or police stations and the transit duties that were paid by 
merchants. The corresponding Pali termi sunka occurs in the 
same general sense of tolls, duties and customs.'”' The com- 
mentators of the Manusamhita on the passage above circci''' 
likewise explain sulka in the general sen^c of duties paid by 
merchants. This is shown by the following examples : — 
sulkam vanikprafyabhagam (Medhatithi); sulkam sthalajala- 
pathadina vanijyakaribhyo niyatasthanesu dravyanusare grahyntn 
danamiti prasiddham sulkam taradideyam (Sarvajhaharayana), 
sulkam vamgaderhattaghattadiniyatasthanesu dravydnusarena 
yad grdhyam (Raghavananda); sulkam pathikairvamgadibhirde- 
yam (Nandana). A somewhat more restricted application of 
the term sulka occurs in the Anhasastra, In one place'''^ sulka 
heads the list of items constituting the “durga” (the fortified 
town), while vanik, nadipala, tara, variant and other items arc 
included under the heading of rdstra (the. country-part). In 
the two Arthasdstra passages'*^* that we have referred to above 

Cf. Amara n, 8, 27; Anckarthasamgraha, ir. 19 etc. 

42 Fof references, .sec P. T. S. Diction.ary, s,v. Ma'iha. 

43 vin, 307. 44 II, 6. ii jj 
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sulka is distinguished from gulmad'eya and taradeya as well as 
vartant. Sulka, then, is specifically the tax levied on merchants 
inside the fortified town and is distinct from the ferry-duties, 
etc., that arc levied in the country-part. It is in strict con- 
formity with this view that Kautilya elsewhere'^' lays down 
rules for the collection of sulka by the superintendent of tolls at 
the toll-house situated near the main gate of the town. But 
h^ilka could also be collected at the ports, for in another chapter 
dealing with the duties of the supcrintaidcnt of ships (nava- 
dhyaksa^ we arc told'^’^ that merchants should pay their share of 
the toll in accordance with the usage of the ports. In the same 
chapter Kautilya says'"* that at frontia-stations ferrymen should 
collect tolls, charges for carriage and road-cess. This shows that 
hdka could be levied at the frontier-stations as well. 

******** 

Mahadatidanayaka 

Among the official titles first brought into vogue in the ! 
early centuries of the Christian era is the term mahadanda- 
nayaka. This title was well-known to the Mathura region in 
the reigns of the Kushan Kings in the second and third centuries 
of the Christian era.^ A similar title, viz. mahasenafati, was 
known to WesternTndia about the same time under the rule of 
the Satavahana Kings. “ The title mVihadandanaydka was 

46 II. 21. 47 II. 28: ■pattananuvrttam sulkahhagam vanijo dadyuh. 

48 pratyantosu tarah sulkamdtivahikam vartaninca grhmyuh 

1 Cf. Mat inscription of Huvislika. Ef. Ind; M.itlmra Inscr. of the year 

74 oh the mahSraya rdjdtiraja devafutra Vastt..., Ibid., Vol. ix, p. 242; 

Ganeshra Pedestal Inset., Ibtd., Vol. xxiv, p. 206. 

2 For Miihdsendpati sec Nasik Cave Inscr. of Vasisthiputra Puluninyi; 

^3 
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known to the Telugu country during the rule of the Iksvakii 
Kings about the third century A.D.’ In the Gupta period 
mahadandanayaka was a familiar title in the Eastern, Southern 
as well as Northern pro-vinces of the Empire,' Another oflicial 
title, namely mahahatadhikrta, was also in vogue in the same 
regions in Gupta times.® 

What, then, is the significance of the office of mahndandd- 
nayaka? The term has been variously translated as ‘a military 
title’ (Fleet, Gupta. Inscriptions, p. 10. ??.), judge (Bloch, Ann. 
Hep. A.S.J.. 1903-4, p. 109), ‘chief officer of police’ (Marshall, 
Ann. Rep. A.S.I., 1911-12, p. 54), ‘prefect of police’ (Vogel, 
Antiquities of Charnba, Pc. i, p. 23), 'a high, probably judicial, 
officer’ (Vogel, Ep. Ind. xx. p. 32), and 'a great general’ (Ltiders, 
Ep. Ind. IX, p. 242 and xxiv, p.206). Less divergence of 
opinion has been expressed in translating the simple term dnnda- 
nayaka which occurs in inscriptions of the Gupta period and 
later. This last has been translated as 'an officer of police’ 
(Marshall, Ann. Rep, A.S.I., p. 33; D. R. Bhandarkar, 


for mahasena-pati along with its feminine form .see Nasik Inscr. of Gauiami- 
putra Satakarni. {Ef. Ind., vm, pp, 67, 94). 

3 See Prahnl Inscriptions from a Buddhist site at NdgSrjmikonda by 
J. Ph. Vogel, Ep. Ind., Vol. xx. p. 18. 

4 The title occurs e.g. in the Kanakhcra (Bhopal Stale) inscriptions of 
241 Saka (?) i.e. 319 A.D. (?) {JPASB., Vol. xix, pp. 343 ff.; Allahabad pralasti 
of Samudragupta (Fleet, Gapta User. pp. 6ff.) as well as Bhita and Basarh 
Seals (Marshall’s List of Bhita sealtngs No. 43 in Ann. Rep. A.S.I. ipii-ia 
p. 44; Bloch’s List of Basarh Seals, No. 17 in Ann. Rep. A.S.I.. 1903-4, p. 109). 

5 For this title cf. Karamdanda (Fyzabad cli.strict) Inscr. of the reign 
of Kumar.igupta I dated GE. 117; Majhg.wan (Central India) j>latc.s of Mahii- 
laja Hasrin dated G.E. 191, Sohaval pJatc.s of Maharaja Sarvanatha dated 
K.E. 191 and Nalandii plate of Samudragupta. 
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Ann. Rep. A.S.I., 1914-15, p. 82), ‘a judge’ (N. G. Majumdar, 
Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. iii_, p, 185) and ‘a magistrate’ (R. G, 
Basak, Ep. Inch, xii. p, 43). 

In considering these different interpretations we may begin 
by observing that dancla may etymologically refer both to a 
military and a judicial office, for it means ‘the army’ as also ‘the 
rod of punishment’. In conformity with this double derivation 
is the two-fold meaning of dandandyaka in the St. Petersburg 
Lexicon s.v., viz. (i) ‘Richter’ (2) ‘Anfiihrer einer Heeressaule, 
ciner Kolonnc’, On the other hand. It may be pointed out that 
^ apart from the great Jaina lexicon which understands the term 
in an impersonal sense,'' nearly all other lexicons’' take danda- 
ndyaka in the technical sense of sendm (‘commander’). The 
title dandamukhya which is no doubt a synonym for danda- 
ndyaka is taken in Kamandaka’s Nttisdra (xviii. 49), a work 
usually ascribed to the Gupta period, In the sense of ‘a general’ . 
The Brhatsamhiid, which belongs to the late Gupta period, 
brackets (71. 4) sendpati and dandandyaka together. This sug- 
gests that both refer to the military command. We shall, there- 
fore, not be far wrong if we conclude that mahadandanayaka of 
the Kushan, Andhra, Iksvaku and Gupta inscriptions means 
‘commander-in-chief’. In what relation this officer stood to the 
mahdbalddhikrta and mahdsendpati mentioned side by side in a 
few records of the same period, it is unfortunately not possible 
in the present state of our knowledge to explain. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


6 The text 15 ; — tantra-piilake rastraraksahe hhilpale svariistracintakartan. 

7 Cf. Abhidhanactntamani, ii. 9; Kalpadrakosa, i 6 ; v. 17. 
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Kumaramatya 

0£ the administrative terms met with for the first time in 
the records of the Gupta Emperors, that of Kumarm'Atyd is one 
of the most important. It has been usually interpreted to nieait 
‘minister of the Crown-Prince,” although there has been forth- 
coming^ another explanation of it as ‘one who has been in the 
service of the king from the time when he was a 
boy.’ Both these explanations arc etymologically cotrcct, 
the former evidently taking the term to be a Ut- 
^jumsa compound, while the latter is supported by the 
parallel form kumaradhyapaka meaning ‘a teacher while still a 
youth.’*’’ The former explanation, however, is not only more 
natural, but is historically the only correct one, as the title 
rayamaca (Skt. rajamatya) is found already in the records of the 
Satavahana period in Western India.” But whatever the ety- 
mological or historical origin of the term might have been, its 
true import in the Gupta administrative system can only he 
understood in the light of the context in which it occurs in the 
documents of this period. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of 


! Cf. Fleet, CIL, in, p. i6«. E'Councillor of the Ciown-Priace’); Blochi 
ASR, 1903-4, p. 103, (‘Prince’s Minister’); Marshall, ASR., 1911-12, p. 32, 
(‘Councillor of the heir-apparent’); Beni Pr-isad, The Stale in Ancient India, 
p. 296, (‘ministei of the Prince-viceroy’); Hiraiiancla Sastri, NSlandd and its 
cpigraphic material. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 66 , 
p. 35 (‘die prince's or heir-apparent’s minister’). Altogether improbable is 
Dr. Bhaiidarkar’.s tr. (£/ , xi, p. 176 ») as ‘the princes, the noble lords.’ 

2 Bloch in BI., X, p. 50. 

2a See Monicr-Williams’s Diet. s.v. 

3 Cf. the Nasik Cave inscription {EL, viii, 8, No. 19) recording a 
donation by the daughter of a rayamaca. 
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Saniudragupta'' the frasasti is said to have been composed 
by Harisena, the sandhivigrahika, kttmaramatya and maha- 
dnnclnmyaka^, who was a servant of the Emperor and whose 
intellect had been awakened by constant attendance on His 
Majesty. Another inscription'’ records a gift by a rnantri- 
knmmmMya, who afterwards became also a mnhabdadhikrta 
and who was the son of a mantri-kumaramatya of Candragupta 
IL In these cases evidently the kumaramalya was an officer of 
the Crown (not ‘a Councillor of the Crown-Prince’), and the 
example.s show how he could rise to the high offices of Foreign 
minister, Commandcr-in-Chicf and State Councillor. We 
might suppose chat like the amdya of the Arthasastra and the 
‘caste of councillors and asses.sors’ described by Megasthenes, 
though not to the same extent, the kamaramatya of the Gupta 
period was the title of a generic class of officials, out of whom 
were selected the high officers of State.'’ 

Another aspect of the kumaramatya s functions is shown 
by the evidence of the copperplate inscriptions of the Gupta 
Emperors in North Bengal and the clay-seals of the same period 
that have been discovered on the site of ancient Vaisali in North 
Bihar. The Damodaipur plates Nos. i and ii belonging to 
the reign of Kumaragupta I, and bearing dates corresponding 
-to 4^13-444 and 449“5o A.D. refer themselves to a time when 
the uparika Maharaja Jayadatta was governing the province 

4 Fleet, Cll„ HI, No. 1, The words in the original arc etac-ca kavyam 
esameva bhattarakapaJSmm dasasya samlpa-pmsarppm-anttgmh-onmilita- 
tnateh — sdndhivigrahika-humaramatya-mahSdmdanayaka-Harisenasya. 

5 El., X, 15. 

6 Tliis explanation has been tacitly accepted in the History of Bengal, 
Vol. I, recently published by the University of Dacca, p. 284. 
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(bhukti) o£ Pundravardhaiia and the kumTiumUya Vetiavar- 
man appointed by him was administering the oflicc of the Dis- 
trict headquarters in the Kotivarsa District (ymya). Two other 
records of the same group, Nos. iv and v, belonging to the 
reigns of Budhagupta and Bhaiui(?)gupca show that in tlicir 
time, while the Pundravardhaiia province was governed by an 
Hfanka maharaja, the administration of the Kotivarsa distriti 
was earned on by a vhayafalt and an ayuktaha rcsjiectivcly/ 
It thus appears that in the province of Noith Bengal the 
kumaramatya was cairying on those functions which were after- 
waids entrusted to the visayapatt and should indeed have lieen 
normally reserved for the latter, namely that of administering 
the district in subordination to the jirovincial governor. 

The evidence of the Basarh seals belonging to the same 
period shows that in the neighbouring province of Tlrabhukti, 
the kumMmatya was likewise entrusted with the district admi- 
nistration in subordination to the provincial governor called 
Pi-panka. Thus in Bloch’s descriptive list of these seals," No. 20 
(represented by two specimens) reads: — ■ 

'Ttrabhiikty-ufarik-adhikarariasya' 
while No. 22 (of which there arc six specimens) reads : — 
‘Tlra-kumaramaty-dclhikararia’ . 

On the analogy of the Damodarpur plates Nos. i and ii above- 
mentioned, we may take them to refer respectively to the 
ttparika in charge of the Tirabhukti province and the kumM- 
matya stationed at the district headquarters called Tira, Of a 

7 Sec El , XV, No, 7 foi icfctencc. 

8 ASR, 1903-4, p, 109. 
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somewhat peciiliat charactct is. the seal No. 200 in Spooner’s 
descriptive list of clay seals discovered by himi subsequently at 
Basarh." On it are written in characters of the qth or 5th 
century A.D, the words : — 

Vaisali-namn kunde humaramaiy-adhiknmiasya. 

This may be translated as ‘of the office of the kHninramaiya at 
the Kunda called Vaisali’, but of the place indicated by the 
phrase VaisaUmma-kunda wc cannot form any idea.““ 

We may now proceed to consider the significance of the 
legends on certain other seals found by Bloch in the course of 
excavations at Basarh. In Bloch’s classified list to which rcr 
fcrcnce has been made above, Nos. q, 5 and probably 9 bear the 
legend : — ■ 

'Yuv^raja--pacttya-kumi^ramalyadhikarana‘ , 
and Nos. 6 and 7 have — 

‘^ri-yuvaraja-bhattaraka-padiya-k^maramaty-adhikaninasya 
while No, 8 readsi — 

‘^ri-pararmbhaUdraka-padiya-kumaramaty-adyikaranad ' " 
These legends were translated by Bloch respectively as follows : — 

Ik 

9 JSR.. I9I3--I4, p 134 

9a Among the clay seals discovered at Nalanda which belong to a some- 
what later period, there are a few with the legends Magadhabhuktm 
k»mard)natyadhikaranasya and Nagara-hhukiatt kumdramatyadhikaranasya 
(Hirananda Sastri, op. dt., pp. 51-3). In the light of the Basarh seal legends 
just mentioned, it seems natural to. refer the above to the office of the dis- 
trict headquarters of the provinces concerned, the office of tire provincial 
governor being left out. Hirananda Sastti’s tr. of adhikarana as ‘court’ 
(op, cit., p, 35) is too narrow. 

10 Op. dt,, pp. 107-8. 
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‘His Higliii'css, the Yuvaraja, the Chief of Princes’ Minis- 
ters,’ ‘(Seal) of His Highness, the illustrious Yuvaraja and 
Bhattaraka, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers’ and ‘His High- 
ness, the illustrious Paramabhattaraka, the Chief of Princes' 
Ministers.’ These versions arc contrary to the rules of gramma- 
tical construction and the accepted meanings of the terms in 
question. Adhikarana is a well-known term meaning a court 
of justice or an office and is not .synonymous with adhikrta, 
Yuvaraja and bhattaraka arc not two independent words, but 
evidently refer to one and the same personage. Yuvaraja-padtya 
and ■paramabhattaraka padiya are not nouns in the nominative 
case, but adjectival formations. Another explanation of the 
three legends above-mentioned has been presented by the late 
Mr. R. D. Banerji in his work, Xhe Age of the Imperial 
Gupm. He takes ‘pada’ (in the singular) to mean ‘equal 
to’ and Yuvaraja-bhaUaraka to signify ‘the real heir-apparent’ as 
distingui.shed from the Yuvarajas who were ‘the younger prin- 
ces of the royal family.’ From this he concludes that ‘some of 
the kumaramMyas were held to be equal in rank to the princes 
of the blood-royal’ and others were held to be ‘equal to the 
heir of the Emperor,’ while others again were ‘equal in rank to 
His Majesty the Emperor. This explanation is open to the 
following objections ; — ■ 

(i) The termination padah (in the plural) is a well-known 
honorific designation added to the names or titles 
of persons. No authority has been cited to illus- 
trate the use of fada (in the singular) in the .sense 


loa R. D, Banerji, op. cit,, pp. 73-4, 
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of 'half a which by the way means ‘a little less 
than’ and not ‘equal to,’ as understood by Mr. 
Bancrji. 

(2) Even if we could understand the termination pada 

in Mr. Bancrji ’s sense, the compound Ypw/mja- 
fadiyct-kumaramMy-adbikarana cannot mean ‘(Of) 
the cflicc of the kumaramdtya equal in rank to 
the Yuvaraja,’ for the aflix chha (tya) has always 
a possessive sense. 

(3) The distinction drawn between Yuvaraja and Yuva- 

raja- hh attar aka has not the slightest evidence in 
its favour, Yuvaraja by itself, always means the 
‘Crown-Prince.’ It is natural to take Yuvaraja- 
bhaUciraka, ‘the lord, the Crown-Prince’, as an 
expanded form of the simple term Yuvaraja. 

(^l) The conclusion to which Mr. Banerji’s arguments lead 
him, namely that certain Kumaramatyas were 
equal in rank even to the Emperor — a fact which 
he himself admits to be unparalleled in the his- 
tory of ancient or modern times — 'is enough to 
prove the untenableness of his interpretation. 

What then, is the meaning of the three seal-legends that 
we are now considering? Probably the clue is furnished by the 
inscription on one of the seals discovered by Sir John Marshall 
at Bhita in 1911-12,” which reads:' — 1 

Mahasvafati-mahadandanayaka-Visnuraksita-padanudhyMa- 

kumaramaty-adhikaranasya. 


II ASR ., igii-i2, p. 52. 
24 
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The term ^adnnmlhyata is regularly used in the Ancient 
Indian inscriptions ro indicate the relation of a feudatory or an 
oHicial to his suzerain, or that of a son or younger brother to his 
superior.’ “ As in this case the first sense is out of the tpic.stion 
and the second is improbable, we have to aipply the last mean" 
ing. Thus the whole inscription would probably mean that 
the kumaram^tya in question was the son of Vi.snuraksita, the 
Chief Cavalry Officer and Commander-in-chief. Evidently the 
kumarkmdtya thought his office to be so unimportant that he 
preferred to be known even in his official capacity by his rela- 
tionship to his father who held a distinguished position. If 
this argument has any weight, it follows that the legends Y.'wa- 
raja-fadiya-kumaramaty-adhikarana and the like on the Basarh 
seals refer similarly to the kuivaTarnatyds who were related pro- 
bably as sons to the Crown-Prince and the Emperor. 

A few references in the inscriptions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries enable us to trace the application of the term kumard- 
mdtya in the period of decline and fall of the Gupta Empire. 
The Amauna plate of the Maharaja Nandana of 332 G.E. 
(551-2 A.D.) ■' introduces us to a prince who styles himself 
deva-guru-fddmudhylita-kumdrdrmtya. The omission of all 
references to the name of the paramount sovereign shows that 
in the find-spt of the inscription (compiised within the modern 
Gaya district] he reigned practically as an independent sover- 
eign, while his use of the well-known official designation of the 
Gupta period probably shows that like the Nawab Viziers of 
Oudh during the decline of the Mughal Empire, he retained 

12 Cf, Fleet, CIl, in, p. 


/'A 
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the official title which had belonged to his ancestors under the 
Gupta Emperors. More significant, still, is the evidence ot the 
record of Lokanatha, who reigned in East Bengal in the latter 
half of the seventh century A.D. probably as a feudatory of the 
later Guptas. In this case the seal attached to the cupper-platcv 
bears in characters of the Gupta period the legend — 


kHmliramaty-adhikaranasya 

while alongside is written in characters of the seventh century — 

Lokanathasya. 

Probably the e.xplanation is to be found in the fact that the 
ancestors of Lokanatha had served as K umardmatyas under the 
Gupta Emperors and that long afterwards when their descen- 
dants assumed practical independence they continued to use not 
only the title, but even the identical seals of the earlier period. 


* 


* 


* 


V ' Khola, Mahdkutukit, Khandapdla-Khanclaraksa 

Among the titles of administrative officers occurring in the 
land grants of the Pala kings and their eastern contemporaries, 
we find three very rare terms, Kbandapdla (and its equivalent 
Khandaraksa), Khola and Mahdkatuka. They are found con- 
joined only in one inscription, namely the Ramganj plate of the 
Mahamandalika Isvaraghosa.* The term Khandaraksa occurs 
by itself in three Eastern inscriptions of this period, namely, 
Nalanda grant of Devapala,^ Monghyr grant of Devapala'*’ and 

14 EL, XV, 19. 

1 Inscriptions of Bengal, ni, ccl. N. G. Majumclar, pp. 1491!. 

2 Eel Hifananda S'astri, EL. xvn 3 Eel. L. D. Barnett, Ibid., xviii. 
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BKagiilpj-it grant of Narayanapala/ wliile Khandapala occuns 
similarly in the Panchobli grant of Paramabhattaraka Maha- 
rajadhiraja Paramcsvara Mahamandalika Saiigramagupta,'"’ Of 
the two other titles Khola occurs alone in the Khalluxpur grant 
'vf Dharmapala” and Mahdkatuka in the Panchobh grant above- 
mentioned. Evidently because of the extreme obscurity of 
these terms, their meaning has been left unexplained by the 
editors of the above grants. No more success has attended the 
efforts of some recent scholars who have undertaken a syste- 
matic survey of Pala and Sena administration,^ for they have 
either left the terms without any explanation or else offered si:g- 
gestlons which lack any confirmation. 

The clue to the proper identification of these terms has tdi 
be sought, as in iriany other instances of the same kind, in tKc 
)aina canonical and post-canonical literature. To begin with 
khola, it is included In a list of Deit words In Hemacandra’s 

Ed. E. Hultzsch, U., xv 

5 Ed. J. N. Sikdar atid Amareswar Tliakur, JBORS., v, pp. 582 f£ 
The Afttirigam Plate of jayabhahjadeva (BI., xix, pp. (I.) has ia the 

concluding phiase of its list of adniinisttadve officers Khetuddpeiltt^Pufftfipyd’^ 
sarah on which Dr. Hirananda Sastri (Ibid., p. n) writes, "Read "suran, the 
adjective ktruUn being In the plural; the mention of only two heroes Khanda- 
pala and Puranjaya must be taken to include, other heroes.” Bud apart from 
the grammatical diflficulty hinted at by Dr. Sastri, tlie form of the immediately 

preceding phrase ^Ifbhaniadevfth-aksapatal'i-xiajradatta-sandhivigrahl-pHnnaga- 
pratihara-bhojapala-ranaka etc.” would seem to requite a reading like khanda- 
pala-fmanjaya-purahsamn in place of khandapSla-puranjayasmah. If so, we 
have here a foiirth instance of the title khandapFda in an En.stciti grant 

6 Ed. F. Kiclhorn, El. iv. 

7 Cf. Dr. R. G. Basak, in the Bengali Pravasu Asvin, 1343 and Mr. 
Promocic Lai Paul in Dacca UnwersUy Studies, Vol. 11, No. i. 

8 No. 2, 80. 
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Dcsnidmamala.’' But none ol his synopytns LughuganUbha 
and V astraikadcsa suits our present context. On the other hand 
a welcome light is olTcred by the Jaina lexicons. The great 
|aina lexicon /Ibhulhdna-Rdjcrulra gives among the synonyms 
of Khola ‘'Rdjapurusa’\ while the handy /Irdha-Alagadbt Dic- 
tionary of Muni J5ri Ratnacandraji more Sjpecially mentions the 
sense of gufiacara or spy. Either of these senses would admir- 
ably suit our present requirement, for in the list of officers in 
the two inscriptions concerned Khola is immediately preceded 
and followed by a number of minor administrative titles: — 
dilta-khcjla-gamdgamdka-abhitvararndna (Khalimpur grant) 
khola~ddta-gamdgamika4ekhaka-dUtafraisanika 

(Ramganj grant) 

The term Katuka is derived from Sanskrit Katu under the 
rule svdrthc-kan. But this etymology docs not help to throw 
light upon its technical significance. It occurs twice in Bana’s 
HarsacaritaA meaning according to the commentator Sankara, 
Hasti-pakayoktrd (‘elephant-rider’) in one case, and in the other 
in the double sense of Tjksna and Rratihdra}'^ Leaving aside 
the first two senses which are quite inapplicable in the case of 
our inscriptions, it may be doubted whether the technical admi- 
nistrative significance of the term has Been correctly found by 
the commentator. The second passage from the Harsacarita 
reads ; kaphavikdrina iva dine dine katukairudvejyamdnasya 
which Cowell and Thomas following the commentator trans- 
late’ ‘ as ‘like a phlegmatic patient he is daily worried by acrid 

9 Bombay edition, 1892, pp. 228 and 250. 

10 Cf, F. W. Thomas, ‘Two lists of words from Bana’s Harsacarita' 
IRAS., 1899, p. 510. II Harsacarita, tr. p. 221. 
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doorkeepers. ’ From all that we know of the chamberlain '.s 
duties it is extremely doubtful whether he may be taken a.s the 
type of a vexatious official, such as was evidently the author’.s 
intention. Here again the clue is found in the valuable Jaina 
literatui'e. The Abhidhana-Rajendra, quoting from the Cdrm 
of N mthasutra, gives for Kaduga (evidently the Prakrit form 
of Sanskrit Katukdj a synonym Dmdafaricched&hann which 
may be translated as ‘one who measures (proportionately deals 
out?) punishment.’ This may mean an officer entrusted with 
the administration of criminal justice, or more probably one 
charged with punishment of criminals. It is evident that an 
officer of this type has so many opportunities for misu.se of hi.s 
powers as to make his name a by-word for oppression in the 
olden^ times. This has apparently been done by Dana in the 
passage above mentioned. With this explanation in mind we 
may offer a plausible interpretation of the term Mahdkamka 
of the land-grants. The Ramgahj inscription has been 
assigned on palaeographical grounds to the eleventh century, 
and the Panchobh Grant to the latter part of the 12th 
cenury.’-'’ It may be suggested that in Eastern India by 
the nth and 12th centuries the order of Katnkas had 
been organised with a chief at its head, or more probably the 
Katuka himself had been raised with a higher designation to 
the status of other first class officers. It is at any rate signi- 
ficant that both m the Riim'ganj and the Panchobh grants 
Mahakatuka occurs [R juxtaposition with a number of more or 


12 N. G. Majumdar, op. at., p. i/jg. 

13 R, D. B.ma-jt, /BORS.. v, p, ^ 86 . 
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less well-known high dignitaries with the same prefix added to 
their names: — 

mabasandhivigrahika, mabapratihara, mahakaraniidhyaksa, 
mcdjamudradbikrU, mahaksafatalika, mahasarvvfulhikrta , maba- 
senapati, mabapadamulika, mahabbogapati, njabakintradhikrta, 
mabavyShapati, mabadandanayaba., mabakayastha, mahabala- 
kostbika, mahabalddhikaranika, mahasamanta, mabakatHha 
(Ramganj grant). 

mahasaclhanika, mahaksapatalika, mahapratihara, maha- 

dbarmadbikaranika, mababaladhyaksa mahakatuka, mahau- 

tthitasanika, mahailandanTiyaka, mahadandika (Panchobh grant). 

We now turn to the term. KhandapaJa and its equivalent 
Kbandaraksa. This term has been tentatively translated as 
‘Superintendent of repairs’ '' and as ‘Superintendent of muni- 
cipal wards. These explanations evidently rest upon the sup- 
posed etymological significance of the base -kbanda, for which 
however we arc furnished with no independent authority. 
Here again the valuable Jaina literary evidence comes to our 
rescuc. The Ardha-Magadht Dictionary has under the caption 
khandarakkha the Hindi synonyms darfi (‘Customs-Inspector’) 
and Kotval (‘Head of Police’). With this is identical the ex- 
planation in the great Jaina lexicon which gives for the same 
term the synonyms dandapakka and sulkapala. The latter ex- 
planation is also given by Leumann in his edition of the Aupa- 
patikasUtra}^ Though these authoritative explanations may be 

14 N. G, Majiimclar, op. cit., App. x, p. 184; to the same effect R. G. 
Basak, loc, cit., who compares his functions with those of a P. W. D, engineer. 

14 J. N. Siktiar and Amareswar Thakur, op. cit., 593. 

16 Dos /liifopatikosfilra, erstes upmga der Jaino, I Tcil, glossar, 
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accepted as correct, it is diflkult to understand their connection 
with the root- word khanda,, for which thei Desinhnamdla (ii, 
78) gives the synonyms munda and madyabhdnda, none of 
which is applicable here. ■ What is still more to the point, a 
different sense is required for khancUifdla-khandaraksa in the 
inscriptions under notice, for there we have ddnelika, danda- 
pdkka and saulkika mentioned alongside khandaraksa and 
khandafdlad^ Let us try to find out whether any clue is 
afforded by the juxtaposition of the title in the inscriptions con- 
cerned.^'* This is as follows: — ' 


cauraddharanika - ddnelika - ddndapdkka - smlkika - gaul- 
miha - ksetufa . frdntapdla . kottapdla - khandaraksa - taddyn- 
ktaka ■ viniyuktaka - hastyasvostranappbalavydfrtaka - kisoravada- 


vdgomahisdjdvikddhyaksa. 


In the above, the titles evidently have been arranged in a 
number of closely-related groups. Cauroddharnnika, ddnelika 
and ddndapasika belong to the class of police officers, hfdkika 
and gaulmika to that of customs officers, frdntapdla and koUa- 
fdla along with hastyasvostranaHhalavydprtaka to the group of 
military officers, kisoravadavdgomahisdjdvikadhyaksa to the class 
of officers in charge of State herds. What then is the signi- 
ficance of Khandaraksa? We suggest that it should be taken 
to belong to- the group prdntapdla (‘Warden of the Marches’) 
and kottapdla (‘Officer in charge of the fortress or fortified city’). 
This is supported by the context of the term khanclapdla in the 


17 Cf. .ilso Ch.inih.T Inscriptions No. 15 .and 26 in Vogel, Anlu/aiim of 
the Chnmha Stale, pp. iCS ;intl 199. 

18 Mongliyr, Bhagalpiir, and Nalandii Grants. 
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R a m g a n j grant ; — atitchitasanika-antahpratihciradanda'paln- 
khanda-j)UA~ch4hsdclhyasadhdnika etc. 

Here the immediately preceding term dandafdU evidently 
stands for dandanayaka, which according to the standard lexi- 
cons,'” means sendn) or commander. We may mention in this 
connection the significant fact that in the other land-grants of 
the Palas,"" the term angaraksa (evidently a military title) occurs 
In place of khandaraksa of the Monghyr, Bhagalpur and 
Nalanda grants : - -^>rantagala-koUagala-ahgaraksa-tad7iyM-ktaka- 
viniyuktak/i etc. It follows from the above that khandaraksa-- 
khandapala is a military office of nearly the same status as 
prdntapala and kottapdla. 


19 Abhidhanacimamani, ir, 9; Kalfadrahosa, 16, 17, 

20 Ban'gat'h grant of Maliipala I and Manahali grant of Madanapata. 
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. The tract o£ country now known as Bengal was famous 
even in ancient tunes as a welLwaterccl land rich in fruits and 
crops. In the second quarter of the seventh century A.l).- 
when the celebrated Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited India, 
he was charmed with the wealth of crops, fruits and {lowers in 
the three provinces of Pundravardhana, Tamralipti and Karna- 
suvarnad Evidence however is not lacking to prove that 
Ancient Bengal was not without its store of precious minerals. 

Diamonds 

In the domain of Sanskrit literature there exists a class of 
works called Ratnasdstra or Ratnapariksd where we find mention 
of sources of different kinds of precious minerals in early times. 
In 1896 the French scholar Louis Finot published his work Los 
Lapidaipes Indians containing the text with annotated transla- 
tion of eight different Ratnasdstra works belonging to the eighth 
and later centuries of the Christian era. The eight works are 
Katnapanksd of Buddhabhatta, Brhatsamhitd (chs. 80-83) 
Varahamihira, Agastimata^ lAavautnapanksd, Ratnapafiksd of 
Agasti, Ratnasamgraha, Laghuratnapmksd and Manimdhd- 

I See Watters, On Yum Chwangs Travels in India, Vol, 11, p. 184: 

‘The counuy [of Pun-iia-fa-tan-na i.c. Piinclravarclhnna] had a flourishing popu- 
lation. Tanks, hospices and flowery groves alternated here and there, the crop.s 
were abundant’; Ibtcl, p. ipo:— ‘The land [of Tan-mo-llh-ti=Taniraiipti| 
was low and moist, farming was good and flowers aljoundcd’; Ibid., p, 191;-. 
The land of [Kic (Kaj-io-na-su-fa-la-na or Kaina.stivarna] was low and moist, 
farming opciations were jcgular, flowers and fruits were abundant’. 
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tmyii. M. Finot gives the sources of diamond after these 
works in tabular form as follows : * 


Riiliiai/anksa 

of g 

Buddhabhaua 

BrhaLsdmhiiTt Do 

Agiistinmla Do 

NiivariUnaiJafiksii Do 

RdliiaparlksS 
of Agasli Do 

Rainasam^raha Do 


w 

,a 

ClJ 

bl) 

C 

CD 

ICO 

VX 

-a* 

CD 

cd 

bn 

;g 

X 



Sd 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vafiga 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Maiangii 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Magadlia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

M.aiaiiga 

Do 

Do 


^ cd 

•‘tn 

B 

la 

i 

0 

Ld 

> 

IS 

CO 

Do 

Venatata 

Do 

Do 

Venn 

Do 

Do 

Vairagara 

Sopara 

Do 



Do 

Ataba 

Do 


From the above it follows that that Vahga and Magadha 
occur in place of Mataiiga in two works. How far this refer- 
ence is reliable in the absence of other corroborative evidence, 
it is difficult to say. On the other hand it will be seen that all 
the six works include Pundra in the list of sources of diamond. 
What is more, two of them distinguish the diamond of Pundra 
from those of oTher lands as regards colour. From these quota- 
tions" it appears that the Pundra land (roughly corresponding 
to North Bengal) had acquired repute as a source of diamonds 


2 Finot, op. dt.. Introduction, p. xxv. 

3 "syamam pmndrabhavam maiahgavisaye natyantap'tiaprabham 

sdrparam sitasdrdmmeghasadrsam raktanca saurastritiam\ 
afamratn himasailajam sasinibham vainyatotoUham fatha 
kalihgam kanakambhdsdrudram sairlsakam kauiaUm^" 
(Buddhabliatta'.s Ratnapanksa i. tg cited in Finot, op. dt., p. 7. 
"Vemtate vlsuddham Hmakusumofamanca kausalakam saurasttakam 
Stamram krsnam saurpdrakam vajram Isattamram himavali matarfga' 
jam vallapuspasamkasam dpttam ca kalinge Syamam pamdresa sam- 
bhutam” {Brhatsamhita, lxxx, 6-7, quoted in Finot, op dt., p. 60). 
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even' before the sixth ccntuiy A.D,, the date of Varahamihita’.s 
Brhatsamhita, 

Let us now tty to find out approximately at what period 
diamonds were found in ancient Bengal. Tlie /Ifraitirnata 
says, 

‘Diamonds were produced in Kosaln and K.ilinga in die Krta age, in Vang.i 
and Himalaya in die Trfita age, in Paundra and Sauifi.stra in die Dutjmra age, 
in .Surpara and Venn in die Kali age."'* 

Similarly the Navaratnafanksa observes, 

'Diamond was derived from Kaliiiga and Kosala in die Krta age, from the 
Himalaya and Marahga in the Trcia age, from Ptindra and Stirastra in the 
Dunpara age and from Vairiigara and Sopara in the Kali age’.'’ 

The last two verses are quoted aImo.st vcrbiitim in 
the Manosollasa, an encyclopaedic work compiled by King 
Somesvara Bhidokamalla of the Calukya ■ dynasty in ii ji 
Saka (i.e. 1209 A.D.).® From the above facts it would 
appear that North Bengal, according to the above-named 
authors of the Ratnasaslras , produced diamond after its 
sources had been exhausted in the regions of Oude, the 
Eastern sea-board and the Himalayas and before the opening 
up of the mines of the Sopara region on the west coast. 

4 hue kosalakalihgau treLayam vahgahcmajau\ 

dvafare pattndrasaurastrau halau surparavenujau\\ 

Agastimain ii quoted in Finot, op. cit., p. vSo, 

4 hrtayuge kaiihgesu ko'sale vajrasambhavah 

him'dlaye mdiahgddrM ireMydrn kulihdbhavah 
pamidrahe ca surastre ca dvapare parisantatih 
vairdgarc ca so fare kalau hirakasambhavah\\ 

Nauaratnapariksa, 37-8. quoted in Finot, op. cit., p. 148. 

6 Sec Ibid., Vol. i, p. 65, Gackwiid’s Oriental Series [where we have 
hto yugc in place of hrtayuga and yii ca santali in place of parisanlali of the 
Naoaralnaparihsa verses above cited]. 
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Wc have another evidence tending to the same conclusion. 
In the chapter called Kosafravesya of Kautilya’s Arthasastra' 
mention i.s made of the arrangements for testing the precious 
minerals and the like deposited in the King’s treasury by the 
royal treasurer. We are here introduced to a description of five 
varieties of precious articles, namely Jewels, pearls, beryls, 
diamonds and corals. That this chapter i.s based u|X)n die 
materials of an old r/iinasastra treatise, there can be no doubt. 
The sources of diamond arc indicated here as follows : — > 

" Sabbaraslrdkeim mndhyamarastrakam kastirarastrakam (v.r. 
basmakariislrakam) srtkatanakam manimantakamindravann- 
kanca vajrarnd’ 

riiese regions are not ea.sy to identify at present, although 
we may follow the commentator Bhattasvamin in identifying 
M[adhyamara.sU'a with Ko.sala and Indravana with Avanti. The 
omission of Bengal ot any part of it from the list is very signi- 
ficant. Etpially elut]uent is the silence of The Periflus of the 
Erythraean Sea written by an unknown Greek mariner in the 
latter half of the first century A.C. This work gives us a 
description seriatim of the ports and trading centres from the 
Red Sea coast in the West to those of the Bay of Bengal in the 
East. It is worth noticing that the Peri-plus refers to the export of 
diamond from the Malabar coast, but not from the coast of 


’Bengal. We may therefore surmise that the output of 
diamonds in North Bengal should be dated some time after the 
first century A.D. By the time of the Agasiimata and the 
Navaratnafafiksd, which should probably be dated after the 


7 II, II. 
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Brhaisamhita (fifth century A.D.), the supply from North 
Bengal had become a matter of the past. 

Pearls 

From very early times Ceylon was famous for its pro- 
duction of pearls. We have however some scanty evidence to 
the effect that ancient Bengal also was a source of pearls. Wc 
give below in tabular form the places of origin of pearls as men- 
tioned in the old ratnasastras and works based upon them : — 

Arthafastra — ^Tamrapaini panclyakavatakn. pasikya ktila curni inalK'iitlia 
karclama sraiita.':! hratla Himfilay.a. 

Ratnapmksa — Simhala Patabka Surasira Taniraparni Piiiitjra Kauvcravaia 
Himalaya. (Cited in Finot, op. cit., p. 19). 

Agastimata — Simhala Aravaii Parasika Barbara. (Cited aj! above, p. 95). 

Navarainapartksa — ^Simhala Aravau Parasika Barbara. (Cited as above, 
P- I 53 )' 

It will be noticed that only one of the above works, viz. the 
liatnafanhsa , refers to the Pundra country. This solitary proof, 
needless to say, is nor conclusive. We have however another 
evidence of a stronger character. The Peyiflus of Lhe Erythraean 
Sea^ while describing the east coast of India, writes,** 

“There is a river near it called the Ganges and it rises and falls in the 
same way .is the Nile. On its hank is a market-town which has tire same 
' name as die river Ganges. Through tliis place are brought malahachnim nn<I 
Gangetic spikenard and pearls.’’ 

I his mention of Gangetic pearls is supported by a reference 
in the Mahabharata belonging approximately to the first two 
centuries A.D. The Sabhaparvan in course of its description of 

R Ibid., p. /jy, (Annotated ir. by Wilfrid H, ScholT). 
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the eastern conquests of Bhima, mentions only the Kings living 
oti the sea-coast as presenting pearls to the conqueror.” 

Gold 

The Pcriplns, in the course of its description of the river 
and town of Ganges ahovc-mentionecl, observes, 

"k is Miiil UiiiL ilu'fc arc goUl mines' near these [>taces, and there is a gold 
loin which is called Cahis." 

We may infer from the above extract that the author, 
whose knowledge of the Eastern sea-board was doubtless very 
slight, was not very sure about his statement. We may surmise 
however, if' there is any basis of truth in the report of the 
Peri-plus, that the gold mines in question were situated in the 
modern C.hotanagpur or Tipperah belt.’® 


t 


i) Tlic passage (ii. 30) runs as follows: — 

sa sarvvan mlccehampatht sagamnHpiivasm/th\ 
haramahara-pamasa rntnani vividhani crt|| 
candanagurttmstrani manimanktiktikambalam | 
kancmam rajuiancaiva vidmmanca mahadhanam\\ 

10 In chapter Jil of the History of Bengal, Vol. i, p. published by the 
Dacca University, Prof. H. C. Raychaiidhuri compares the above-mentioned 
statement in the Peripltfs with die reference to ‘the gold district’ (Swarna- 
vUhi) in a Faridpur grant, a.s also the placC'name"gold village’ (Suvarnagrama) 
so /veil-known as the capital of Eastern Bengal in Early Muslim times. From 
the vagueness of diesc references, however, and their complete lack of corro- 
horative evidence as also from the impossibility of locating gold mines in an 
alluvial area, we arc tempted to ask whether die titles after all arc not purely 
met.iphorical. 



THE OLDEST REPRESENTATION OF THE SAKU 
CULT IN BENGAL ART 


In his I'cccntlv puhiishcd work called hxcavutions lU 
Pdharpir, Bengal,^ Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshic, while describ- 
ing the .terra-cottas of the main shrine, writes as follows : 

“Another plaque shows a man seateil on a cushion, holding the lop-knoi 
of his head with the left hanti and a sword in die right across his own tjcck 
as if in the act of striking, Ihis may possihly refer to die life of IhidtUia 
himself when he cut off his long hair with liis sword just before lie turncti a 
recluse. 

In the absence of further references, it is not possible to 
trace this remarkable sculpairc which is not illusttated in the 
volume under notice. Its significance, however, can be undcr- 
'stood from, the clear description given above. 

Representations of the Buddlia's cutting off his hair, pre- 
paratory to his renunciation, arc by no means unknown to the. 
Eastern school of sculpture to which category the scries of terra- 
cottas at Paharpur belongs at least in part. This scene, for 
example, is represented in two stelae hailing from a village in 
Jessore and from an unknown site in Behar, which have been 
described and reproduced by the late Mr. R. D. Bancrji.® But 
neither in these nor any other known specimens the Buddha is 
figured as holding his sword “across his own neck as if in the 
act of striking.” 

r Memoirs of ihe Archncological Survey of hieliit, No, 55, p, 67. 

2 Uestcni Indian school of Mciluwv.il SctilpUire, pji, 1^6, 157, ;,ikI Pis 
b, mid c. 
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The clue to the correct interpretation of the Paharpur 
plaque is to be found in a series of four Pallava and Early Cola 
sculptures which were first identified by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel in a 
paper published in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies.'' In these sculptures which arc found in the Draupadi 
ratha and the Varaha Cave at Mamallapuram, the l.owcr Cave 
at Trichinopoli and the temple at Pullamahgai (lo miles to the 
south of Tanjore), we have the identical motif of a pair of male 
figures kneeling by the side of a foiU'armed goddess who can 
be easily identified as Durga or Mahisamardini. Dr. Vogel, 
after a minute examination of the sculptures in question, con- 
cludes that in each of the above examples the person kneeling 
Co the proper right of the goddess is shown in the act of offering 
his own head to the deity. 

The description of the kneeling figures by Dr. Vogel in 
the above examples tallies in all essentials with that of the seated 
figure of the Paharpur terra-cotta, to which Mr. Dikshic refers. 
In the two clear specimens, those from Trichinopoli and Pulla- 
mahgai, the personage seizes the tuft of his hair by the left 
hand while applying the sword held in his, right hand to his 
neck. The difference viz., the absence of the goddess and the 
seated posture, is probably due to the fact that the Paharpur 
plaque was held to be not a cult-object, but a decorative 
design.* 

3 The Head-o'ffertnjr to the Goddess in Pallava Sculpture. BSOS,, vi, 
pp. 539-543, with four plates. 

4 For the illustrations of the two specimens sec Dr. Vogel's article cited 
above. A vay similar motif (widrout the goddess) occurs in an old Soutli 
Indian sculpture preserved in the Madras Government Museum. It is desciibcd 

26 
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A terracotta panel now deposited in the Mathura Museum 
enables us to trace the extension of this striking motif further 
afield in the region of the Upper Ganges valley as far hack as 
the 'Gupta period. It "shows a bearded monk with emaciated 
ribs dctachinghis own head with a sword which has half entered 
his throat."” In this specinnen the monk is shown as kneeling 
with the right hand gtasping the sword and the left holding 
the tuft of hair exactly as in the South Indian examples c|UOtcd 
above. As Mr. Agrawala kindly informs me, the terra-cotta 
was discovered from the bed of the Jumna at Muttra in 193^' 
Mr. Agrawala assigns it on grounds of style to the Gupta 
period. 

The offering of his own head by the devotee is not un- 
known to our ancient religious literature. An early instance is 
found in the Ramayana (Uttarakanda chaps, ix-x) in connec- 
tion with the story of Ravana’s austerities for matching the 
greatness of his half-brother Vaisravana (Kubera). How 
Ravana propitiated Lord Brahma is told in the following 
lines : — ’ 

daUvarsasdhasrani nirdhdro dasdnanah / 
furne varsasabasre tu sirasedgnapp juhdva sah / / 
evam varsdsabdsrdni nava Usyaticakramulf f 
sirdmsi nava cdpyasya pravistdni butdsanamj'j 


as “.showing a man IioWing his head by its hair widr his icfuliand while he 
severs it from his body by means of a sword in his right" (F. H. Gravely, C. 
Sivnramammtl and ocher curators, Guide la the Archaeological Galleries, Madras 
Government Museum, Madras 1939). 

5 V. S. Agrawal.a, Hamihuoh of Archaeology, Muttra, 1939, p, 51, anti 
ligure 39. 
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aiha vmasahasre tu dasamc dasamarn hmhf, 
cchcttHkamc dasagfive fraftastatra fitamnhal/lj 
The above instance is only an isolated one. It is quite 
otherwise with the litcratute of the ^aktas, where we find re- 
peated sanctions for ritual-offering of his own blood by the 
devotee in honour of the goddess. In the Devlrinaliatinya 
section of the Markandeya Furann, we are told how the king 
Suratha and the Vaisya Saniadhi, after hearing the story of the 
Devi’s mahatmya, propitiated the image of the deity by various 
offerings' and ended by making her an offering soaked with 
blood from their own bodies. The Devil being propitiated 
appeared before them and granted them their desires : ' — 1 

tau tasmin p/dine devyah krtva mmtim mahttnaytm f 
arhanam cakraiustasyah puspadbUpagnitarpanaih / 
niraharau yataharau tanmanaskau samahkait 
dddatustan halincaiva nijagatrasrguksitam'j 
evam samaradhayatostribhirvarsairyatatmanoh / 
paritHsfa jagaddhatn pratyaksam praha candikaj 
devyuvaca 

yat prarfhyate tvaya bhupa tvaya ca knlanandand/j 
mattastat prapyaiam sarvvam paritusta dadami taf j, 

The Kalika Purana has the following verses'* in praise of 
practice of blood-offering from his own body by the devotee ; 

sdrduUsca narascaiva svagatra-mdhiram tathab 
candikabhairavadlnam balayah parikirtitah j I 

6 Ramayana, Uttara-kanda, Ch. x, 10-12. 

7 Markandeya Pm ana, xcin, 7-n. 

8 Kdlih'd Parana, exviu 5 and 12. 
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sirnhasya sarahhasyatha svagatrasya ca sonitaih/ 
dcvf iriptimavapnou sahasram parivutsamn j j 

With these may be quoted the verses from tlic same work'' 
sanctioning the olfering of llcsh by the devotee: — 

yah svahrdayasanjaiamarnsarn nidsapramaiuiiah j 
tilamudga-pramanadva devyai dadyattu bbciktHahj 
sanmasabhyantare tasmat kamamistamavapriHyail / 

ycnatmamamsam saiyena dadamlsvari bhiHayef 
nirvanam tena satyena dchi ham ham namo namahj 
ityanena tu mantrena svamamsam vitarcdbudhah ] j ^ 

The Tanira-sara, perhaps the most popular Tiintric niban- 
dha work in Bengal, actually quotes rules relating to the 
offering of one’s own blood before the goddess and the blessings 
supposed to follow from this act: 

svagatrarudhiraddne tu 

kanthddho nabhltascorddhvam hrdbhdgasya yatastatah I, 
pmvayo'sedpi rudhtram durgdyai vinivedayetfh 
phalantu kumdniantre 

svagdtrarudhiram dattvd natvd rdjatvamdpnuydt f / 
yah svahrdayasanjdtam mdtnsam mdsa-pramdntah J 
tila-mudga-pramdnam vd dadyddbhaktiyuto nardh j 
sanmasabhyantare tasya kdmamistamavdpnuydd^ j / 

In the late Tantric nibandha work from' Bengal, called 
Vrdnatosani written (as we learn from the preamble) by Rama- 

9 Lxvii, 172 and 184-185. 

10 Tanira-sUra, pp. 933-34, Bangabiisi cd., Calcutta 1334 B.S. 
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tosaiia Viclyalamkara in 1743 .' 5 aka (1821 A.D.), wc have a 
quotation from the Matsya-sukta of Mahatantra. Here wc 
have a comparative list of the merits of clilfcrcnt kinds of blood- 
offerings before the Devi including that of his own blood by the 
devotee.” It is a matter of common knowledge that the rule 
of offering blood nearest the heart before the goddess is very 
much observed by pious Hindu ladies of Bengal down to our 
own tinres. 

The olTering of one’s own blood before the goddess was 
not approved as a general rule by all the authorities of the 5 akta 
cult. The IQlikct Purana forbids a Brahmana to offer his own 
blood as well as that of some creatures in the passage mentioned 
below : 

simham vyaghram narancafi svagatramdhiramtatha 
na cladyat hrahmano madyam mahadevyai kadacanaj 

svagatrarudhiram dadyaccatmavadhyamava'pnuyad^ I 
To the same effect runs a text quoted in the T.antrasara : — 
madyam datlva mabMevyai brahmano narakam vrajet 
svagatrarudhircim daitva iitmabatyamavapnuyad^ j, 

Lastly, the Haratativa-dulhiti d’'"' while quoting similar 
inhibitory texts from the Gayatntantra, reproduces and explains 
away a text of the Yogimtantra expressly enjoining a Brahmana 
to offer h'is own blood to the Devi ; — • 

yaitu evam vipro devaiayai svagatrarudhiram dadediti 

11 Frma-tosam, Basiimati edition, Calcutta, p, 285. 

12 Kalika Puram, Lxyii, 50 and 52. 

13 Tanira-sara, p. 934. 

13.1 Plara-tattva-dtdhiii, p. 329 Calcutta ed., 1907. 
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yoginitantrasasthafatdUvacanam tattaclrsadhlkaripcirdni . pFm>Vii- 
vacane svagatrarudhiradanasya madyMHlyanindaMvrtndt . 

It is ititcrcstiag to observe that the conflict of authorities 
is reflected in the literature of folk-lore which as miglit he ex- 
pected contains a numher of references to such a peculiar rite as 
the head-offering ceremony. In Somadeva’s Katlui-saritsagard 
(nth century) we have in two slightly different version.^ (lih, 
86-19,3 and Lxxv, 5-120) the story of the Brahmana VTravara 
who to save his royal master from his impending doom actually 
or nearly cut off his own head as an offering to the goddess 
Candika, when the deity struck by this extraordinaty act of 
devotion granted all his desires. In the other versions of the 
V eiala-pancavimsati , such as those of ^ivadasa, Ksemendra (in 
the Brbatkatha-manjart), and Jambhaladatta, Viravara is more 
properly described as a rajapuira and ksatriyad^ The Hito- 
padesa (iiL 8), which also gives the story of Viravara similarly 
characterises the same as a rajafutra. 

Apart from these references, we have mention of head- 
offering before the goddess as a familiar motif in some other 
w'ell-known tales of Sanskrit literamre. Somadeva’s Katha- 
saritsagara (lxxx, 4-51), Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamanjari (ix. 
405-415) as well as Sivadasa’s version of the V etala-pmcavimsati 
contains the story of the washerman Dhavala and his brother- 
in-law (or friend) who cut off their own heads for presentation 
to the goddess Gauii in a fit of excessive devotion. When the 
grief-striken wife of Dhavala prepared to follow suit, the goddess 

14 M. B, Eaicne.'iii, Jambhdaclatlas version of the VciTila-pancavirnsau, 
Amoi'ican Oriental Series, Vol, iv, p. 43. 
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rcscorccl the dead persons to life. The same story is told in 
fambhaladatta’s version of the Vetala-f)ancavirhkti'‘^ with this 
dilfercnce that Dhavala there figures as a prince and i.s said to 
have won his hride l)y similarly olFcring to cut off his own head 
so as to propitiate the goddess. Above all, the DvatrJmsnt- 
■pfHtalika has a number of stories of King Vikramaditya, the 
paragon of royalty, who performs the same extraordinary act of 
sacrifice. In most of these stories (Nos. ii, vii, viiL xxvin) 
the king interceding in favour of some suffering mortal prepares 
to strike at his own neck with his sword and thus successfully 
propitiates the goddess Ambika or Bhuvanesvari or an un-named 
deity said to be fond of human flesh. Only in one story (xxvii) 
the act of devotion is performed before a Bhaitava or attendant 
of ^iva.^“ 

The classical Tamil literature also refers to this dread rite 
which was known as taUi-bali, Thus in the Maffadikaram 
translated by Mr. V. R. Ramacandra Diksitar (Oxford University 
Press 1939), we arc told’’' of warriors who “cut off cheir dark- 
haired heads containing such fierce red eyes as seemed to burn 
those upon whom they looked and willingly offered them upon 
the sacrificial altar (of the guardian deity) with the prayer that 
the conquering king might be ever victorious.” 

The popularity of the head-olfering motif is shown by the 
face that it finds mention not only in ancient Sanskrit and 
Tamil, but also in modern vernacular literature of folk tales. 

15 Ibid., p|j, 61-63, and note.'!, 

16 Franklin Fdgerton, Vihrama's Adventures, the Thirty-two tales of the 
Throne, Pare I, trans. pp. 50, 52, 94, 215, 220. 

17 Ibid., p. 113, and the author’s note, p, 113, n. 
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We have thus the pathetic story of Hamir the valiant Cauhan 
chieftain of Ranthambhor who had the audacity to defy the 
mighty Alauddin Khilji, Sultan of Delhi and at last ended his 
life by cutting off his own head as an offering to the God Rudra. 
'fhis story is told in four Hindi poems of the first half of the 
nineteenth century and is illustrated by at least three series of 
paintings of Kangra school belonging to that period. 

It thus appears that the religious rite of head-offering had 
an extensive vogue in Indian art and literature going back at 
least to Gupta times. Its motives arc various, involving persua- 
sion of the deity by the devotee for conferring material favours 
upon himself or upon others. It is most often associated with the 
ijakta cult, though some examples of its connection with the cult 
of ^iva and other deities also occur. Examples of devotees cutting 
their necks in the famous centre of ^akta cult in Bengal, the 
temple of Kali at Kalighat, occurred as late as 1855.^“ The reli- 
gious literature of the 3 aktas though it docs not directly sanction 
this rite at least encourages the same by recognising offering of 
one’s own blood to the goddess as an act of merit. From this point 
of view our present plaque possesses a unique historical signi- 
ficance. If our argument is accepted as correct, the Paharpur 
plaque would be the oldest known representation of the 5 akta 
cult in Bengal.”'' Of its date we can speak only in very general 

18 Sec Hiranancia Sastri, ‘The Hamir-Hath,’ Journal af hulim An and 
Industry, October, 1915, pp. 35-40. I owe this reference to Profes.sor Suniii 
Kumar Chattcrjcc of the Calcutta University. 

19 See the article in the Bengali monthly magazine, Bharatavarsa, Sravana 
1347 B..S. quoting two lettcns dated 17.6,1854 and ar. 1.1855, deposited in the 
Imperial Records' Office, Delhi. 

rga No reference is unfortunately made to this paper or even to its 
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cerms. It has been shown in recent times“" that the Paharpur 
sculptures belong to three distinct chronological groups o£ which 
the first and second may be assigned to the Gupta tradition of 
Eastern India in the 7th century and the third to the indige- 
nous tradition in the century following. The Paharpur terra- 
cotta, to which category our present specimen belongs, may be 
assigned to this later chronological stratum. 


subject-matter in the chapter on iconography in the History of Bengal. Vol, j. 
just published (1943) by die Dacca University. 

20 S. K. Sarasvati, Early Sculpttre of Bengal in JL., Vol. xxx, pp. 40-41. 
For the controversy about the date of die .Paharpur sculptures sec Cli. 
xiy. ‘Sculpture’ by Dr. Niliar-Raiijan Ray (p, 525 n.) in die History of Bengal, 
Vol. I. published by the Dacca University. It may be added that according 
to this last-named author die majority of die terracotta arc, contemporaneous 
with the history of the monument and should therefore be dated not later than 
the last half of the eighth century A.D. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
BENGAL— THE OCCUPATION OF VARENDRI 
(NORTH BENGAL) BY DIVYA AND HIS LINE 

Introductory 

Among the most interesting episodes of the Ancient His- 
tory of Bengal may be mentioned the short-lived occupation, in 
the last quarter of the eleventh century, of Varendri, the 
ancestral scat of the Pala kings, by a line of chiefs be- 
longing to the humble Kaivarta (‘fishermen’) caste. The 
founder of this line was Divya (otherwise* calle'd Dibboka or 
Diboka) originally an officer of the Pala kings, who was suc- 
ceeded in turn by his brotker Rudoka and his nephew Bhima. 
It Is an Index of the newly awakened interest, in our country’s 
past that a group of public-spirited citizens forming a society 
for the commemoration of Divya (^Divya-SmrtiSamtU’'j have 
been till lately holding annual celebrations in honour of the long- 
departed chieftain. To the same active interest it is owing that 
an extraordinarily keen controversy has been started in our times 
over the life and character of the Kaivarta leader. In view of 
the great inportance of the subject it is proposed to consider it 
as fully as the existing materials will allow. 

The sources of Divya s history 

The materials for reconstructing the lost history of Divya 
are remarkably scanty. Leaving aside popular rales, the evi- 
dence in favour of his historical existence was confined even so 
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late as thitty years ago to the references in two or 
three copper-plate inscriptions/ The fortune discovery of a 
manuscript of the Ramacarita (‘the chronicle of king Eamaf&k) 
by the late Mm. Haraprasad Sastri in 1897 and its publication 
under the auspices of the [Royal] Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
the same scholar in 1910, have made it possible for the first time 
to unlock, if to a sli2;ht extent, the secret of Divya’s career. The 
author of this precious work, Sandhyakara Nandin, composed it 
in the reign of Madanapala, the youngest son of Ramapala, who 
ascended the throne after the death of his elder brother Kumara- 
pala and his nephew Gopala III. The father of Sandhyakara 
Nandin, Prajapati Nandin, as the author tells us at the con- 
clusion of his work, occupied the office of ‘Minister of Peace 
and War’ (Sandhwigrahika) under the Pala kings. The 
author, therefore, had ample opportunities for acquainting 
himself at first hand with the course of contemporary events. 
The RdmacariCa must accordingly be acknowledged to be a 
work of high authority for the reign of Ramapala and the years 
immediately preceding and following the same. Nevertheless, 
the history of Divya is still plunged in darkness and, it is feared, 
will remain so for a long time to come. 

The materials for Divya’s biography, to begin with, 
are altogether one-sided in character. Accordingly we 
are not surprised to find Sandhyakara comparing Divya’s 
occupation of Varendti with the abduction of Sita by 
the demon King Ravana. A similar instance of one-sided 


I See Belava Grant of Bhojavarman and Manhali Grant of Madanapala, 
referred to below. 
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judgment is found in the seventcentii century history of 
England, where Oliver Cromwell the chief actor in the 
drama of the Great Rebellion was stigmatised by historians 
of the Stuart party as a hypocrite and a reprobate, Wc tnay 
surmise that if any chronicler of Divya’s party had wielded the 
pen, he would not have shrunk from: painting Divya and 
Bhima as the saviours of Varendri from Mahipala 11’ s yoke, in 
the guise of lord Krsna emancipating the people from the 
tyranny of King Karnsa. In the interest of historical truth, 
therefore, we should beware of accepting at its face value any 
statement of the Pala court poet, which is derogatory to Divya 
and his family. On the other hand we may safely accept as a 
historical fact any admission derogatory to the Pala Kings or 
favourable to their enemies. 

Another obstacle standing in the way of recovery of the 
comjplete history of Divya and his family is the scantiness of 
authentic data so far discovered about them. The RnmacariUi, 
as is well-known, belongs not to the literature of history, but to 
that of artificial poetry (kavyd). The literary mode of com- 
posing history in the kavya fashion, which was foreshadowed by 
the Hatigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, the Nasik frasasti 
of Gautamiputra 5atakarni, the Girnar Rock Inscription of Rudra- 
daman and some other famous rock inscriptions of the first two 
centuries before and after Christ, was afterwards adopted in the 
Harsacarita and other works, The defects of a historical work 
proceeding from, the pen of a poet using the intricaties of the 
kavya style are sufficiently obvious. In a work of this character 
it is idle to expect regard for such cardinal canons of historical 
composition as definiteness of topography and chronology, con- 
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ncctcd nafrative of events and analysis of the principal characters. 
The Rdmacitrita is no exception to this general rule. It is, be- 
yond doubt, almost completely free from that undue prepon- 
derance of the descriptive clement as compared with the 
narrative, which disfigures, for instance, the Gamlavaho of 
Vakpatlraja and the Kumdrapdlacarita of Hcmacaiidra. Not 
without reason docs the jx)et claim for his work that it is filled 
with the interest resulting from the events described.® Never- 
theless it must be admitted that the historical value of this work 
has been greatly impaired for another reason. The Kdmacarita 
is throughout written in double entendre, its verses from 
first to last applying in one sense to Ramacandra, the hero of 
the Rdmayana, and in another to Raraapala the Pala King. As 
the poet proudly observes, his work recording the noble achieve- 
ments of Rama the lord of the Raghus and Ramapala King of 
Gauda is the Ramayana of the Kali Age and he himself is the 
Valmiki of the. same Age.® In performing this difficult feat, 
the poet has, It Is true, preserved tlie order of events in the 
Ramayana story. But this has been neglected in places in the 
history of the Pala Kings. What is most regrettable is that the 
facts recorded by him', while sufficiently clear in the case of 
Ramayana story, are so obscure with regard to contemporary 
events that a commentary, which Is unfortunately incomplete, 
is our only guide for comprehending their true import. The 


2 The reference is to v. 6 of the Appendix csHec! Kaviprasasti where 
the autlior applies die epidiec ghatanapmsphutarasa to his work. 

3 See V. n of the Kaviprasasti which runs as follow.^: — 

avadanam raghtiparivrdhagaudadhiparamadevayoreiat j 
haliyugardmayammiha kavirapi kalikalavalmihlh / / 
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published work again is based upon one single faulty manus- 
cript. The Varendra Research Society has therefore earned the 
gratitude of the scholarly world by sponsoring the publi- 
cation (with an accompanying English translation) of an 
improved edition of the Ramacarita^ 

Divyas early life. 

In the cottiimentary to Ramacarita i. 12 it is said of Rania- 
pala that he ‘rescued the earth which had been submerged 
beneath the weight of the Kaivarta King.’ Tlic commentary 
to another verse (i. 2p) states that Ramapala destroyed the ease 
of the Kaivarta King,* These two statements of the commen- 
tator are our only authority (which indeed there is no proper 
reason to disbelieve) for determining the caste of Divya and his 
family. A direct proof of Divya’s official rank is furnished by 
another verse (r. 38) of the Ramacarita which, as explained by 
the commentator,” suggests that he held high military or poli- 
tical office under the Pala Kings. The term bhrtya applied here 
to Divya would evidently be inappropriate* if he had been a feu- 
datory chief. That Divya was a military officer is suggested by 
a reference in a contemporary inscription. In the Belava 
copper-plate inscription of Prince Bhojavarman it is said, in 

4 The reference is to be die new edition of the Ramacaritam by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar, Dr R. G. Basak and Pandit Nani Gopal Bancrjcc (V.irci)tlra 
Research Society, Rajshahi, 1939), 

5 The relevant passages ate: kenah ka[h]k»tsha inah kaivarttanrimh 
tasmin nimagnaya and sa RamiifaU.,.dvisah hlroh kaivarUasya nrpasya 
svasthyam...nimsthat. 

6 mamsahhuja lahsmya amkm bhunjantina hhrtymoccairdasakmrt 
uccairmahati dasa avastha yasya atyucchritenetyarthah. 
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the course of eulogy of his grandfather Jatavarman that the 
latter surpassed the strength of Divya’s arms/ From the fact 
that Jatavarman was a contemporary of Mahipala II’s father 
King Vigrahapala III, it has been concluded that Divya 
attained fame as a general of the last-mentioned King and that 
this renown was eclipsed by Jatavarman. It is, difficult to judge 
how far this view is correct. It is not improbable that Divya 
got his chance of winning his reputation after Mahipala s death 
and that Jatavarman was alive even then. 

Character of Mah'tf'ala II. 

The greatest achievement of Divya’s life was. his occupa- 
tion of Varendri. Let us first analyse the character of the ill- 
starred Pala King who was thus deprived of his ancestral posses- 
sion. In a group of eight connected verses (kalaka) the Rama- 
carila tells us how in one sense Sita, the daughter of Janaka, was 
abducted by Ravana and how in another sense the ancestral 
dominion of the Pala Kings was acquired by Divya. Taking 
the first of these verses,® we find that it means with regard to 
Ramapala tliat this Prince suffered great mental anguish when 
his’ fatlier died and his brother who was intent on impolitic 
measures (an'iUkarambha'j ascended the throne. * About the 
significance of this term anitikarambha, there is a great deal of 
controversy. According to some scholars who take it in its 
usual sense supported also by the commentary, it means that 

7 Tlie reference is to the phrase nindan di’eyabhujasriyitm in verse 8 of 
the Beliiva Grant, Ef, lnd„ xir, or Irtscrs. af Ben gab vol. iii (no. 3) b)' N. G. 
Majumciar. 

8 I. 31 : — prathamarnftparaie pitari mahipale bhratari ksamabharamj ' 

btbhratyartika[nrmhhd]rate ramadhikarltam dadhatiji 
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Mahipala was addicted to impolitic acts. In support of this 
view is quoted another verse” which means in substance that 
‘the night of the world’ fell upon mankind because of the evil 
acts of Ratnapala’s impolitic elder brother and was dispclletl by 
the first-named Prince through his majesty. Of similar im|X)rt 
is another verse^” according to which, if wc are to accept the 
commentator’s explanation, the King {bhUmibhrtd^ Mahipala 
was capable of performing wonderful tricks and was hard like 
a pavement of stone. In another verse” of the connected group 
(k.uUkd) above-mentioned, Mahipala is described as ‘bhuta- 
nayatranayukta’ which is taken by the commentator to mean 
that the King was engaged in non-observance of truth and 
ipolicy.^” 

According to the above view, then, Mahipala was addicted 
to impolicy, he was an adept in trickery, he was hard like a 
stone pavement, he was ever-engaged in non-ovservance of truth 
and policy. Completely different from the above is the opinion 
of another group of scholars. This is based primarily Upon the 
commentator’s explanation of the word ariitikarambharate re- 
ferred to above. Mahipala, according to this explanation, 
disregarded the advice of his minister who was skilled in ‘the 
six-fold measure’ of foreign policy; his troops were greatly 

9 t. 22: — lokantara'franayino durmyabhap ‘grajanmano vyasandtj 
fatitandhakararntyanubhavadudahm gotami tenaj f 

10 I. 32: — rame tu citrakRtam vikatofalapatalakuuimahathoram j 
bhRmibhHamafaUte ta-pasvini mahdsaye ‘sahanej j 
The commentary explains it in Ramapiila’s sense as follows ; — 

‘citrakiitam adbhutamSyam Makuttimavat harkasam bhlibhr~ 
tarn mahipdlam tapasvini anttkamfarhatvad/isapanne. 

ri I. 36. 

12 bhiitam saiyitm nayo nUam tayoraraksme yuklah prasaktah. 
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alarmed at the onslaught of the assembled ‘four-fold force’ of 
the feudatories, some abandoned their arms, some had their 
bound-up hair dishevelled and others began to run away, while 
those who remained on the battlefield suffered heavy loss of 
their own accord. Nevertheless- Mahipala, without caring to 
acquire sulHcient strength, embarked on the furious struggle 
with the forces of his feudatories and was submerged in the 
fight. In the opinion of the .second group of scholars this was 
the only impolitic act of Mahipala. They also hold that the 
word ‘impolitic’ (clurnayabhak) applied to Mahipala in a verse 
above t]uoted”' refers merely to the King’s short-sightedness 
regarding military affairs, while the adjectives citrakutam and 
vikato^>alafatahikuttimahathor<im of another verse’' are applied 
to bhUmibhrta not with reference to Mahipala, but in the sense 
of an underground prison. Finally, these authors adopt what 
they think to be the true reading uiyoraraksarie (in place of tayora- 
hsanc) in the commentary to the verse 1. 36 quoted above. 
Thus they explain the term bbutmayatranaynkta of i. 36 to 
mean that Mahipala was engaged in the observance of truth 
and policy. From the above arguments it follows that Mahi- 
pala’s impolitic act consisted solely in die fact that in disregard 
of the advice of his wise minister he confronted the formidable 
forces of his feudatories with his few dispirited troops; he was 
otherwise constantly engaged in the observance of truth and 
policy.^'’ 

13 I. 22, 

14 I. 32 quoted above. 

15 Accordini; to Dr R. C. Majumtlar (Chap. vi. The Pitlas, p. 150) in 
History of Bengal, vol. i, Dacca, 1943. Sandhyakara Nandi n.s a partisan of 
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Our view o£ the character o£ Divya depends upon the right 
’ answer to the two opposite views just mentioircd. If Mahipala 
was in rcaiity impolitic, tricky and addicted to the violation of 
truth and policy, the person who delivered Varendri from his 
yoke must, beyond doubt be regarded as a public benefactor. 
Were we, on the other hand, to accept the view that Mahipala, 
usually inclined to follow the paths of truth and policy, deviated 
from this course only by engaging in an unequal fight, the 
conduct of Dvya would not be adjudged as deserving of much 
praise. In support of the second view it may be argued that the 
commentator explains vyasanat in i. 22 as yucldbavyasanat. 
There can be no doubt, then, that Mahipala’s excessive prone- 
ness to fight was the chief cause of his ruin. We can safely 
affirfn chat it was this mentality that led him against the advice 
of his wise minister to engage in an unequal fight with the huge 
forces of the chiefs. Does it therefore, follow that this second 
view is the right one? If that were so, how should we account 
for the opprobrious term -rate in the phrase anttikarambbaraUi 
applied to Mahipala in i, 31 above quoted? What, again, i.s 
the justification for the unusual explanation of bbiimibhrta as 
underground prison in i. 32 quoted above. If the authors of 

Ramapala 'cannot be regarded as an unprejudiced and impartial critic of cither 
Mahipitla or the Kaivarta chiefs who were the enemies of Ramap.ala’. In the 
same context, however, Dr. Majumdar quotes the epitliet rSjafravara translated 
by him as ‘a good and great king’ whieh die poet applied (i. 29) to Mahipala. 
Elsewhere (0^. cit., p. 154) he refer.? to Sandhyakara Nandi’.'; ‘every flattering 
de.‘:cription of the personal virtue.? of Bhima .and the riche.? and .?trenglh of hi.? 
kingdom,’ Do not these fact.? prove that Sandhy.ikara Nandi, in.spite of ht? 
acknowledged bia,? m R.amapiila’.? favour, wa.? incapable of .?iij>pre.??ing the 
good points in the characters of the king’s atlvcrsarie,? ? 
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the second school arc right in holding that wc are not in a posi- 
tion to go beyond the commentary, why should a different canon 
of interpretation be adopted in the case of the last-named verse?. 
As regards the phrase tayoraraksane (which we take to be the 
correct reading) in the commentary on i 36 above cpioted, wc 
admit that Mm. H. P. Sastri in hi.s edition of the Rawacarita 
has emended it into tayorciksanu . But we cannot consider thi.s 
point as he has given no reasons for tl^e change."’ We have 
further, to observe that the commentator, while explaining 
hlmtanayatranayuktcih in the verse last mentioned, gives fra- 
sdktii (‘addicted’) as the synonym of ynkta. The phrase just 
menoioned would then mean ‘excessively addicted to non- 
observance of truth and policy.’ This interpretation, natural 
a.s it is, admirably fits in with the facts recorded in the Rama- 
carita about Mahipala. The king, we are told, threw his 
brother into prison under the false impressfon that Ramapala 
w'ould deprive him of his sovereignty. If Ramapala had really 
designed to deprive his brother of the throne, his persecution 
might have been in accordance with the rules of truth and 
policy. But, as the poet himself observes, it was at the insti- 
gation of envious people (mayidhvanina) that Mahipala was led 
to suspect the possibility of danger from his brother. For a 
King who was ‘inordinately devoted to the violation of truth 
and policy,’ it was but natural to subject his blameless brother to 


The reading tayoraraksane has been definitely adopted by the joint 
aulliors of the new edition, who add in a footnote (p. 38 11) that Mni, Sastri’s 
emended tcadinp; is wrong. 

17 The reference i.s to verses I. 36-37 of the grotip {kttlaka) referred to 
above. 
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inhuman punishment at the instigation of envious pensons. We 
ate tempted, lastly, to ask the exponents of the second view, 
Supposing Mahipala to have been guilty of impolicy only in 
regard to military affairs why did the numberless feudatories 
rise against him and attack him in a body? 

l.he causes of the rising of the vassals. 

Let us try to analyse the causes of the rebellion of the 
assembled feudatories against Mahipala. From the use of the 
phrase m^litantasamantacakra,'^^ it may be inferred that the 
rising was not confmed to one or two areas, but was extended 
over the greater part of Bengal. To us it seems that Its main 
cause is to be sought for in Mahipala’ s attempt to lessen 
or destroy the privileges of the feudatories. We have 
no reason to wonder at the fact that the King, who wa.s 
sufficiently Impolitic to imprison his blamekss brother at 
the instigation of unworthy people, would sock to interfere with 
the collective privileges of his chiefs. A parallel instance is fur- 
nished by English history. At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the oppressive King John not only assassinated his 
blameless nephew Prince Arthur, but he also started such a 
course of general oppression in his kingdom that the nobles 
were compelled collectively to take up arms against him. What 
constitutes their unique glory is that they were not content 
with looking after their own interests, but also sought the well- 
being of the whole people. 

If the above line of rea.soning be accepted as eorrect, 
we have to conclude that the rebellion of the feudatories against 

i8 This occurs in the conimcnlary on r. 31 above cjiioied. 
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Maliipala was primarily a large-scale attempt to safegrtarcl their 
collective interests. To test the soundness of this view, we 
have to begin by stating that in such a case the feudatories after 
their success in warfare would naturally proceed to enhance their 
authority in their respective jurisdiccious. The brothers ^urapaia 
and Ramapala, however deserving of compassion for their un- 
mieritcd suffering, would therefore fail to win the support of 
the chiefs and would in fact be left almost helpless. Wc may 
well believe chat when at length Ramapala sought to recover 
his lost ancestral dominion, he would have to beg for the sup- 
port of the chiefs and promise gift of money and territory as 
inducements for their services. The account that wc get from 
the Ramacarita and contemporary copper-plate inscriptions, 
exactly fits in with this hypothetical rccon.struction of events. 
From the Manahali grant of- Madanapala‘” it appears that 
Mahipala’s two brothers ^urapala (or Surapala) and Ramapala 
succeeded him one after another on the throne. Wc may sur- 
mise that isurapala enjoyed a brief and precarious rule over some 
part of Bengal outside Varendri, since no reference is made to 
his enjoying the sovereignty cither in the Ramacarita or in the 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva.** Of Surapala It is said in the 
above-named Manahali grant that he was equal to Indra and 
Karttikcya; he was bold and skilled in policy; the amplitude of 
his military equipment filled with alarm the hearts of his 
enemies inspite of their possessing excessive valour.^^ But there 

i() JASB., ixix Ft, I p. 68. 20 Ep. bid., n p, 3150. 

21 Tilt' relevant vcr.sc (no. i.^) i.s as follows; — 

lasyabhridarmjo mabcndritmahtma skandah prtitapAriya- 
mchah sahasasiirathir ggmianayah mhlmpalo iirfinh / 
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is no mention of his success in warfatc. Probably .'surapala, 
though himself endowed with the qualities of courage and 
valour and equipped with ample supply of war materials, was 
unable to win much success against the vast array of his ene- 
mies. Ramapala, ^urapfila's successor c)n the throne, was at lir.si 
filled with utter despair, as we learn from the explicit state- 
ments in the Ramacarita (i. 40-41), Here we arc told that the 
Prince held his pair of arms to be useless; although surrountled 
by sons and friends, he regarded his valour as vain; he thought 
lightly even of his royal position, as he was bereft of Ins beloved 
Varendri land. We may guess char the league of chiefs which 
destroyed Mahipala still pre.s'erved its cohesion intact. At 
length Ramapala settled his plan of action in consultation with 
his sons and ministers. Visiting amid great privations the terri- 
tories of the forest-chiefs and other feudatories., he built up a 
league favourable to himself. The chiefs, who had risen in 
revolt against Mahipala and brought about his ruin on account 
of his impolitic acts, were now induced by the diplomacy of 
Ramapala and his miniistcrs to veer round to the royal side. 
They became the King’s principal helpers in recovering Varen- 
dri, the ancestral seat of Pala sovereignty. 

In support of the view set forth above, we may further 
state that it is only thus that we can account for the rapid decline 
and fall of the Pala dynasty. It appeared at first sight that the 
old glory of the Palas was restored to them after the recovery of 
Varendri. Ramapala with the help of his maternal uncle 
Mathana conquered Kamarupa and other lands. In the East a 

yah ivacchnmla-iuiarggauibbidmabhttrhn vihhrai \,\u\iiirvvityu(lha- 

fiagalbhycna manahsit vtsmayabhayam iaclyas talana dutsTimjj 
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King o£ the Varman dynasty honoured himi with the gift of 
the best chariots and elephants/* 

But this, success was in reality nothing but the unnatural 
glare of the lamp before its final extinction. The feudatories, 
after their victory over Mahipala, doubtless enjoyed enough 
opportunities for increasing their authority. After Ramapala’s 
destruction of Bhima’s rule -vyith their aid, they must have 
attained a predominant position in the Pala Kingdom. 
Although Ramapala recovered his ancestral realm with the sup- 
port of the chiefs, it fell under the yoke of Vijayasena, sprung 
from a line of feudatories in Radha, sometime after the eighth 
regnal year of Madanapala and the composition of the Rama- 
carita. The weapon which Ramapala forged for the destruction 
of Divya’s line was turned into an instrument of destruction of 
his own son. 

Significance of Divya's occupation of Varendn. 

Let us now try to unlock the secret of Divya’s acquisition 
of Varendri. We have no evidence ^o show that Divya joined 
the great force of feudatories against whom Mahipala had 
hurled his vacillating and fleeing troops only to court his own 
destruction. We think that the rising of the chiefs and Divya’s 
occupation of Varendri were two unconnected events. But we 
may safely state that the rising was the principal cause of 
Divya’s success. According to the' author the Varendri land 
was occupied by Divya who was a dasyu and upadbivrati. 
This last term is taken by one group of scholars to mean ‘a 


22 For these succe-sses see Ramacarita iii. 21^ ; 44-47. 
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disguised rebel’ on the authoricy o£ the commentaty/'' Accord- 
ing to this view, then, Divya had no intention of rising in 
revolt, but he was led to take this step by the turn of events 
which made it his imperative duty. According to the othci 
school, Divya fomented the rising against Mahipala as an im- 
perative act of duty and then covertly joined the same. In 
other words Divya, while pretending to seek the welfare of 
Ramapala, himself seized the throne after Mahipala’s death. 
Even if this were the view intended by the author of die Rama- 
carita, we would hesitate to accept it as gospel truth. For the 
Ramacarita gives us, as saiid before, only an one-sided version of 
the incident. We may however well doubt whether the above 
explanation is the right one. In view of the inhuman oppres- 
sion to which Ramapala was subjected without any fault by his 
elder brother, It was natural for the former to attract the com- 
passion of his subjects. If Divya had dierefone seized the 
throne under pretence of securing Ramapala’s welfare, would 
rhe people of Varendn have joined the side of the treacherous 
usurper against their lawful king of a well established line? 

Can we then accept the first-named interpretation of 
ufadhivratin and explain the whole passage to mean that Divya 
was forced to accept the sovereignty, since there was no other 
alternative. We think that Divya’s so-called vow’ {vrata), 
which is referred to by the poet, consisted in the fact that he 
looked not after his personal or family interests, but after the 
security of the people of Varendri. The gravamen of the poet’s 
charge is that Divya occupied Varendri on the pretext of sccur- 

23 avaxyakaniavyataya aravilham karma vratam chadmam vrait. 
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ing the people’s welfare. Let us try to find out what oppor- 
tunity presented itself before Divya for doing good to the 
Varendri people. When. Mahipala sank beneath the weight of 
attack of the formidable chiefs, his brothers who were heirs to the 
throne lay probably still immersed in underground dungeons. 
It would seem that under such circumstances public order 
almost disappeared from the kingdom. The chiefs strengthen- 
ed their position where they were well-established. Varendri 
unlike other tracts enjoyed the unique distinction of being the 
ancestral scat of the Pala Kings. Was it for this that while the 
Khadgas, the 5uras, the Senas and other independent or semi- 
independent dynasties .arose in Radha and Vahga, no such 
dynasty could be founded in Varendri? If in reality Varendri 
did not possess a powerful line of feudatories, is it unnatural to 
apprehend that it was faced with the great peril of anarchy 
after the eclipse of Mahipala II’s fortunes? Docs it, then, in- 
volve a great stretch of imagination, if we hold that the afflicted 
subjects in the situation above-mentioned sought the protection 
of a high official endowed with good furtune like Divya? 
Assuming this reconstruction of facts to be the true history of 
Divya’s occupation of Varendri, we need not be surprised if the 
partizan-poet should give a distorted version of the whole affair 
by affirming that Divya’s real object was not to afford protec- 
tion to the helpless subjects of Varendri, but to seize the throne 
for himself. 

The question may now be asked, whether Divya acquired 
the ruling authority over Varendri by popular election. We 
have no direct evidence to enable us to answer this question. 
For our only authority consists of a hidden allusion in the work 


29 
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of a partizaivpoet.^''' We have, however, enough reason to infer 
that the sovereignty of Divya and his heirs was based upon tfic 
firm foundation of loyal devotion of the subjects. In the 
Manahali grant of Madanapala above referred to, we are told 
that Ramapala bore himself with patience, although troubled 
by the formidable attacks of the people on Divya’s side, just as 
Indra was patient in spite of his being troubled with the attack 
of the demons.^® Probably Ramapala suffered a severe reverse 
while attempting for the first time to recover Varendri from 
Divya's subjects. Does not this mighty effort of the people of 
Varendri against the old line of Kings suggest chat their whole 
stock of heart-felt regard was bestowed upon the new chief? 
When the mahafratihara 5ivaraja, ‘the crest-jewel of the 
Rastrakutas,’ was sent by Ramapala to invade Varendri as a 
preliminary to his own invasiion, he proceeded in a significant 
fashion. He went about, as the poet tells us,®“ enquiring about 

24 If will be noticed that all tliat die andior has attempted to do in tlie 
course of the present discussion is to suggest, on the basis of a closely reasoned 
chain of arguments, what he thinks to be the most probable hypothesis, viz. 
that Divya’s assumption of royal authority in Varendri was undertaken in 
the interests of the afflicted people during a period of anarchy. It has furtlier 
been clearly .stated that tliere is no direct evidence in favour of die contention 
that Divya was chosen by popular election. In view of the above undoubted 
facts it is amazing to find that a well-known scholar (Dr. R C. Majumdar, 
Ramacanta edition, Introduction pp. xvj-xvii and Ch. vi, HMory of Bengd. 
vol. I, p, 153 n) has thought it fit repeatedly to charge the audior with seeking 
to support ‘the popular view’ dtat Divya’s .ulveiit was ‘merely a popular 
reaction against the oppression and wickedness of the King’ [Mahipala II] 
and that far from being rebellious {sic.) in character it was an assertion of the 
popular right to dethrone a bad and unpopul.ir King and elect a popular 
chief in his place’. But prejudice often works wonders 1 

25 The relevant verse (No. 15) ha.s been quoted above, See fASB., 1900. 

26 I. 48-50, 
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the naniies o£ districts and villages so that he might grant 
immunity only to the lands dedicated to dcitlics and Brahmanas; 
his sword carried devastation into the Varendii land; Bhima’s 
sovereignty was everywhere simshed, as his guards were des- 
troyed by ^ivaraja’s might; the inhabitants of no city could 
live at ease. Docs not this unwonted barbarity of the invader 
indirectly prove the excessive regard of the subjects for the 
newly established sovereign? Even when ^>ivaraja announced 
to his master the results of his blood-stained expedition, Raina- 
pala could not stay in peace. He equipped a formidable expedi- 
tion of which the magnitude is the surest index of the fact that 
the collective strength of the people of Varendri was arrayed 
against him. Describing immediately afterwards the fight bet- 
ween the forces of Ramapala and Bhima, the author gives us a 
scries of nine connected verses^'' referring in one sense to the 
bridging of the ocean by the Epic hero Ramacaiidra and in 
another to the binding of King Bhuna by Ramapala. The last 
of this group of verses means in one sense that Ramacandra, 
having acquired a reliable friend in the person of the demon- 
King’s second brother (Vibhisaiia) and having built a bridge of 
rocks, bound down the terrible ocean. In another sense it 
means ‘that Ramapala, having joined in the fray and won over 
to his side the people of all quarters, captured the panic-stricken 
Bhima who was seated on an elephant.^® Here, it will be 
noticed, the poet, although a partizan on the enemy’s side, 


27 'll, 12-20. 

28 TIic verse is as follows: — 
samyagmitgatarasasenaprathamasahodarena rimem / 
hhlmah sa sindhuragataramm racayata kilahandhllj 3. 20. 
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while pointedly alluding to the incident of Vibhisana s 
tteachety, fails to refer to a similar defection in Bhinia s camp. 
Does not this fact furnish the strongest evidence of the sincere 
devotion of the people to Bhinia? 

Estimate of Bhtma 

While dwelling in the above pages on the incidents of 
Divya’s career, we thought it necessary to refer incidentally 
to his capable nephew Bhima. To us it appears that to ignore 
Bhima while adjudging the achievements of Divya is not only 
to commit an act of injustice towards the memory of the former, 
but also to fail to visualize the character of the latter in its 
proper setting. In i. 39 the Ramacarita describes how Bhima 
won the throne. In the light of the commentary it means that 
Divya’s brother Rudoka and' after Rudoka hiis son Bhima ac- 
quired the dominion over Varendri. But neither Divya nor 
Rudoka was able to establish his rule on firm foundations. What 
they failed to do was achieved by Bhima, For he established his 
sovereignty securely over Varendri and proved his title thereto by 
taking' the title of King. In the verse just quoted the author 
applies to Bhima two adjectives kriyaksama (‘competent to work 
out any scheme’) and vivamfraharakrt (versed In striking at the 
vulnerable point’) testifying to his high capacity.^” The other 

29 Tlie verse (i. 29) runs as follows; — 

trastanKfatanufasya ca bhimasya vivarafraharakrtah j 
sabhikhyaya varendri kriyaksamasya khdn raksaniyabhUtl j i. 39. 

The comineiitaty on the above in Ramapali’s case is as follows: — • 

so. bhUmi abhikhyayii namna varendri mstd asya divyokasya yo anujo 
rudokah tadiyatanayasya bhimandmnah randhrapraharimh kriya- 
ksamasya alam-karmlnasya yathoklkhamena raksmfiyabhnk sa 
tatra bhiipatih varttamanah. 
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qualities of Bhinia’s claaractec are noticed by the poet in the 
course of a scries of verses describing his fight with Ramapala.'"* 
From these we learn that Bhima, who by the way is here ex- 
plicitly designated a,s King, was protector of those deserving 
protection; with his support the chiefs of his party were able 
to defend themselves from the victorious enemy; he was the 
seat of goddesses Sarasvati and Lakwni; through him the whole 
world enjoyed complete prosperity and good men obtained un- 
solicited gifts; he possessed the charitable nature of the wish- 
giving tree; his numerous attendants and dependants, having 
won a secure position were engaged in doing good to others and 
vitalised the whole country; he eschewed the path of un- 
righteousness; in his heart dwelt the lord 5iva and His spouse; 
he never transgressed the bounds of propriety; he showed no 
inclination towards avarice; he manifested his noble purpose by 
pursuing the path of righteousness. A king who could extort 
such high praise from the enemy’s partizan was not an ordinary 
ruler. In whatever caste he was born, he must be held to have 


30 The verses arc as follows 

yamanu^ravi'sya fanlyanam pataramekamStmiyam/ 
ksattmbhrtah sapaksa raksam jisnoradhurclvisaiahjj 2. 21. 
yasmin ratnandma'sraye sarasvatyafi svayam laksmibl 
te parijatdvajipr-ivarakartndradayo’pyasanj I 2. 23. 
visvambharena laksmirUbhe' mrtamapyalambhi sumanobhih j 
kinca labhaie sma iambhArd]dnam yam samdsadyaf j 2. 24. 
afipvan jagadakhilam dadhatah pdrdnhyamarihino p^hamhj 
acyutapadamadhimhya yasya ca kalfadrtimapraknch/j 2. 25. 
sa bhavdmsamupeio bhajangamavibhitsitah svayam devahj 
dvijLirdjaketHrds'mmuktdpimyasya yasymtahj f 2. 26, 
yo‘ lyantatoyasobhl rafnadigbhiiMrahalamaryddah / 
sukrtapadavyalobhcna knotsdhovahan mahdsayaidmj j 2, 27. 
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deserved die regard of the whole Bengali people. To ns it 
appears that he can be compared only with one other king of 
Ancient Bengal. This is Gopala, the founder of the Pfila 
dynasty. 

If Bhima had been favoured with GopSla’s good fortune, 
he might have breathed a new life into the decayed Pala king- 
dom and kindled afresh the vital spark of Bengal. It might 
have been given to his. powerful arms to bring under control the 
self-seeking chiefs of Bengal and found a new dynasty broad- 
based upon the support of the people. In one word, the last 
chapter of the Ancient History of Bengal might have been 
written in an altogether different and more successful vein. But 
an inexorable destiny decreed otherwise. In the clash with the 
formidable forces of Ramapala the newly founded kingdom of 
Varendri was smashed to pieces. With the slaying of Bhima 
by the vengeful Pala King vanished the last efforts to establish 
a kingdom indirectly based on popular wiill in Bengal. In this 
lies the greatest tragedy of Bengal history. 

The epilogue. 

After the downfall of the rule of Divya and BhimJa, their 
memories began to be blackened by the 'poets enjoying the 
patronage of the restored legitimate dynasty. The Ramacarita 
compared Divya’s occupation of Varendri with the abduction 
of Sita by the demon-King Ravana. In the Maiiahali copper- 
plate inscription of Madanapala the conflict between Ramapala 
and Divya’s subjects was likened to the struggle between the 
gods and the dembns.’’^ The Kamauli copper-plate inscription 

31 The rcicviinc verse (15) mas a.s follows (JASB., lxix, Part, i, p. 68); — 
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of Vaidyadcva described Ramapala’s recovery of Varendri after 
killing Bhima as equivalent to that of Sita by Ramacandra after 
slaying Ravana.'''~ What is more, the last-named record de- 
prived Bhima of his royal title, designating him. merely as a 
general (ksmntnayaka). When later the curtain was rung down 
upon the Ancient History of Bengal amid the clash of arms 
during a terrible political revolution, the Bengali people, natu- 
rally forgetful of their past history, began to lose all recollection 
of the Pala Kings and their adversaries of Divya’s line. It is 
strictly in accordance with historical justice that it has been left 
to our own times not only to recover this stirring chapter in the 
ancient history of our land, but also for the first time to subject 
the chief actors in the drama to the test of critical research. 


ctasyapi sahodaro narapatirddivyapraja-nirbhara- 
ksohhahmta vidhUta-vasavadhriih sriramapalo'bhavat 
3Z The reference is co vec.se 4 of die above (Ep. Ind., it, p. 350); — 
tene yena jagaltrayc janakahhulabhad yathavadyasah 
hsanl-nayaka-bhimaravtitnavadhadyuddbarmvcdlamghanat’j I 4. 



A RARE INDIAN TEMPLE-TYPE IN CAMBODIA 

It is a well-known face that classifications of types of 
-temples (^rasMas) or of buildings in general (vimanas^ form a 
conspicuous feature of the Indian treatises on Fine Arts (Silpa- 
' sastras). The schem;es of classification in these works are not 
uniform, but are very various, depending as they do upon differ- 
ent principles of grouping. There is, first, the broad division 
into nagara, dravida and vesara, which may roughly be rendered 
as ‘North Indian’, ‘Deccan’ and ‘Southern’ styles. This division 
is found not only in Mmasara, the standard work on Hindu 
architecture, but also in such compilations as the SHjmbhcda- 
gama, as is shown by reference to the valuable Dictionary 0/ 
Hindu Architecture by P. K. Acharya (s.v. jmsada^ The 
primarily geographical character of this classification is well 
brought out in a few verses of the recently published work, the 
Silfaratnad to which sufficient attention docs not appear to have 
been given so far. The verses" arc as follows ; — > 

Himavad —.Vindhyayor =m4dhyam sattviham bhutalam 

smrtam ( 

Vindhyasailadi-Krsndntam rajasam pariktrttitam\\ 
funah Krsnadi-Kanydniam iamasam bhutalam bhavet\ 
nagaram sdttvike dese rdjase drdvidam bhavet\\ 
vesaram tdmase dese kramena farikirtUtdh\ 

This may be freely rendered as follows : ‘The tract between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas is one of goodness, that bet- 

I Tlivancirum Sanskrit Scries, No. lxxv. 

Purvabhiiga Ch. xvi, 47-49. 
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ween the Vindhyas and the Krsna is one of passion, while the 
country between the Krsna and Cape Comorin is one of dark- 
ness. The nagau style is said to prevail in the country of good- 
ness, the dray'ida style in the country of passion, and the vesara 
style in the country of darkness.’ 

Another important classification which the Silparatna'' 
shares with the Manasara is into twelve groups ranging from 
buildings of one storey to those of twelve storeys. Each of these 
is again divided into a number of sub-groups making the huge 
total of ninety-eight types.'* 

The chapters on architecture in the Brhatsamhita of Vaiiha- 
mihira (died 587 A.C.) as well as those of Matsya and Bhavisya 
Puranas have in common another system of classification relating 
to the division of temples (yfasadas) into twenty types. '* This 
division is based on the joint principles of height (16, 12, 10, 9, 
8, 7, 6, 5 and 2 storeys), breadth (50, 43, 34, 32, 30, 
20, 16, 10, 8 and 4 cubits) and shape (those of the lion, the 
elephant, the bird, etc. and those having sixteen and eight 
angles). The curiously complex division is traced in the Brhat- 
samhita to the still older work of Garga which is probably con- 
nected with the Gargya Sarhhita of which a Ms. is preserved 
in the Trinity College Library at Cambridge. 

Yet another scheme of classification with which we arc 
immlediately concerned is found (with minor variations in the 
titles ^and descriptions of the types) in the architectural chapters 
of the Agni and the Garuda Puranas, In these works the 
temples are divided into five types, called Vairaja, Puspaka, 

3 P. 182. 4 P. K. Acharya, op. cit., s.v, prasacU. 

5 Refs, in Diet, of Hindu Architecture, lac. cit, 
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Kailasa, Manika (in the Agni Puranaj [MMika in the Gamda 
Fur ana] and Trivistapa. Of these the first is said to be a 
square {camrnsrd), the second rectangular (tadayatdj, the third 
circular (vrtta], the fourth oval (vrttayata) and the last octangular 
{astdsrd). Each of these five types is divided into nine sub- 
groups, bringing the total to £orty-five.“ The same five-fold 
division is reproduced in an early mediaeval work, the Samar- 
anganasutraJhara attributed to king Bhoja (probably the re- 
nowned Bhoja Parannara of Malwa who reigned from c. loio- 
1055 A.C.). In chapter qp of this work we are told that the 
Lord Brahma created the five classes of golden palaces (vimanas), 
viz., the vairdja, the haildsa, the puspaka, the manika, and the 
trivisupa for himself, for 5 iva, for Kubera, for Varuna, and for 
Indra respectively. He also made tenapks of stone and burnt 
brick of the same types for the adornment of towns. These 
five types are said to have the same shapes (square, rectangular, 
circular, oval and octangular) as the types of the Agni and the 
Garuda Purmas. But while the earlier works mention only 
forty-five sub-types, the SamardnganasutraJhdra raises the num- 
ber to sixty-four, by dividing the vatrdja or square type into 
twenty-four sub-groups and the rest into ten each. 

The nine sub-types of tem|)les comprised in the Agni and 
the Garuda. Purdnas under the head vairdja includes a class of 
which unfortunately we have different readings in different text- 
editions and Mss. of the same. It is called nandaka in the 
Poona edition of the Agni Purdna, while the Calcutta edition 
reads it as nandika. The Calcutta edition of the Garuda 
Pptrdna gives the reading nandana. In different Mss. of the 

6 For references, see P. K. Acliarya, at., s.v. fms^da. 
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Agni Purana rcfen-ed to in the Poona edition the readings are 
given as nandaka and n&ndana. It is a curious fact that not a 
single concrete reference to this type has been found in the 
general or cpigraphical literature of India and till lately in the 
literature of the countries influenced by Indian culture. Happi- 
ly, this want has now been supplied by a recent discovery in 
Cambodia. In course of his works of clearance among the group 
of temples at Roluoh which belong to the reign of Indravarman I 
(877-889 A.C.), M. G. A. Trouve discovered in 1932 and 
1935 two inscribed foundation steles of the temples of Prah K6 
and Bakoh. These inscriptions have since been published by 
M. George Ccedes in his very valuable Corpus of inscriptions of 
Cambodia/ Stanza 34 of the Bakon inscription, which follows 
an enumeration of the pious acts of the king, runs as follows : — 
yasyam'i sHgatim gascad=astv~<ayam lokanandanah\ 

In — vci sa dayavisiah kalpaydmasa nandikam\\'"' 

What the poet intends to convey in this typical bit of 
kavya is, as M. Coedes has well explained,^’' that the king built 
a nandika with the intention that it would become public after 
his death. 

The above verse furnishes a happy instance of the way in 
which Indian archaeology and the archaeology of Greater India 
may be niade to complete and supplement each other. In the 
first place, it definitely fixes nandika as the correct designation 
of the type of temples of which the Indian Mss. and printed edi- 
tions of the Agni and Garuda Purdnas have given us several 
variant readings. In the second place, it helps to fix the lower 

7 Imcripiions du Cambodge, Hanoi, 1937, PP- 

7a Of. dt., p. 33. ^ p 
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limit of origin of this particular type of temples. If a nandika 
could be built in distant Cambodia in the latter part of the 
ninth century of the Christian era, its beginnings in it.s original 
Indian home may safely be traced back at least to a century 
earlier. It may be recalled in this connection that .small flat" 
roofed temples consisting of a cella with a terrace in front and 
often surrounded by a pillared hall are characteristic of a class of 
shrines in the Gupta period. Interesting examples of this kind 
are furnished by the temple No. 17 at Sanchi as well as the 
mined temples at Bhumara and Nachna-Kuthara. We m,ay 
safely classify such temples under the general head vairaja and 
even, as will be shown presently, under the sub-type nandika 
or its parallels. The apsidal temples of the Gupta Age like those 
at Ter and Chezarla would belong to the general type irmnika 
(or mMika) of the Agni and Garuda Puranas. 

We may next consider whether we can identify any of the 
known constructions of Indravarman I of Cambodia with the 
sub-type nandika. M. Parmentier in his illuminating article 
on the art of Indravarman, xaotices'' several characteristics of this 
art distinguishing it alike from the primitive and the classical 
Khmer art. Among these features may be mentioned the sys- 
tem of isolated temples with side towers, the octagonal pillars, 
the decoration of entrepilasters and so forth. Frequent traces arc 
also found of terraces in these consttuctions. It is easy to see 
that the square plan of Indravarman’s buildings agrees with the 
general type vaim^a. above-mentioned. Indeed, when M. Par- 
menticr distinguishes the square plan of Indravarman’s build- 

8 Van d' Indravarman in BEPEO., t. pp. 83 (I. 
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ings from the rectangular structure o£ the primitive art, we may 
describe the contrast in the technical language of the Indian 
Silpasastms. We may say that it marked the transition from 
the f>f4spaka to the vnhaja style of architecture. The side towers 
and the terraces present a more interesting problem. The Sama- 
rahganasHtradhara, a.s we have oI)served before, gives sixty-four 
sub-types (instead of the usual forty-five) of the five main groups 
of temples, and it adds a short description of each. One of the 
.sub-types called nandl or nanda is described" as follows : — ■ 
ayam samantad-ulksifto — vahya-Undarn vina yada\ 
madhyama-~linda-smdha (stham? stha) 

karmfrasadakai = hittih || 

frathama — lindagarhhau ca samMtksiftataraH tatah\ 
syatam chadyadvaycchannauh tada nando' 

bhidhtyateW 

From the context it follows that this sub-class is taken by the 
author to be a modification of the one immediately described 
above, viz., vipya, which again is a simplification of the preced- 
ing type frthivtjaya. As we understand this difficult and obs- 
cure text, it seems chat the characteristic features of the nanda 
type (according to the above-named authority) are as follows : 
cella resting on four pillars (^‘garbham catustam\bham’ of the 
prthivijaya type), the third and outermost terrace (alinda) want- 
ing, but still raised on all four sides above the ground level, the 
second and the middlemost terrace covered with side-towers, the 
first and innermost terrace raised higher up and covered with 
double roofing (gabled roof.^). 


9 Ch. 49, vv. 89-91. 
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From the close similarity of names wc may identify the 
nandi or nmda of the Sajmrahgana with the nandika of the 
Agni and Garuda Purmas. In that case the terraces and side- 
towers of Indravarman’s buildings would fit in with the recorded 
descriptions of the nandika-mndt'nand/i in the Indian techni- 
cal treatises. That king Indravarman in all his constructions 
was not a mere copyist is shown by two similar verses in the 
same Prah K6 and BM<oh inscriptions to which we have referred 
above. Stanza 8 of the Prah Ko inscription is as folbws ; — 
htmatsinhasanam srlndra-ymam sAndravimatiakam | 
snndraprasadakam haimam bhcje yas — svadhiya krtafn\\ 
This evidently means that the king designed new types of 
conveyances (yana), palaces (yimdna) and temples (^prnsada) 
which he called after his own name. 



ON THE IMAC;E OU LOKEjJVARA in indo -china 
WriH SOME INDIAN PARALLELS 

I 

In the course of his luuunons survey of the Lokesvara cult 
in Indo-China' published some years hack, the late lamented 
M. Finot had occasion to speak of the group of temples now 
called Nak Pan lying on the northern outskirts of Angkor 
Thom. The researches of Finon and Goloubew® had pre- 
viously demonstrated that the temple was a sanctuary of Lokesv- 
ara erected in the middle of a tank representing the Anavatapta 
Lake. Among the antiquities recovered from this site were .some 
fragments of sculpture which Finof* took to represent two hands 
holding a bowl with the neck turned towards the bottom (‘qucl- 
ques fragments representant deux mains portant un vase le 
goulot dirige vers le bas’). With these fragments Finot aptly 
compared a standing figure of Avalokitesvara fronii Sarnath,'’ 
where the god has a dhyant Buddha in samoilhi pose placed 
above his head and holds with both hands a bowl in front of his 
breast. The only difference noticed by Finot° between the Indian 
and Indo-Chinese images was that while at Sarnath the bowl 
is held in its natural position, at Nak Pan It is turned down- 

' I Lokeivara en Indo-Chtne. in Etudes As aftqttes, wme i, pp. 227-256. 

2 Le symhoitsme de Nak Pan, BEFEO . xxiit. pp. 401-5. 

3 Op. cit., p. 248 ami PI. 23, figs, a and b. 

4 Noticed in Ann. Rep. of the Arch. Survey of India, 1904-5, p. 82 and 
Pl. XXIX, h; also in Catalogue oif the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath by 
Dayaram Sahani, pp. tggraoo and PI. xiv. 

5 Op. cit., p, 249 n. 
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wards and in case of figure a it actually represents the flow of 
the liquid. 

A careful scrutiny of the Nak Pan fragments makes ii.s 
hesitate to accept Finot’s suggested identification. In figure b, 
it will be observed, the bowl has its lid closed which is rather 
an unusual pose for holdiiag it downwards. Again in figure a, 
what is called the flow of the liquid looks more like the big 
stopper of a bottle. That the artists of Cambodia wcve'nof 
unacquainted with the natural representation of vases held down- 
wards will appear from some reliefs on pediments of the smaller 
pavilions at Nak Pan which are reproduced by Finot,“ Here the 
vase held downwards is not only wanting in its lid, but the 
flow of the liquid- is shown by long vertical line.s. We have 
therefore to look- elsewhere for explanation of t^esc mysterious 
fragments. 

If we turn M. Finot’s photograph upside down, we at once 
find it to reptesent a bowl held upright with both hands joined 
in a kind of anfa/J pose (see Plate). It thus very closely approaches 
the Sarnath AvalokitesVara image where similarly both the hands 
of the god are shown as holding the bowl in anfab’ rnudra. 

Have we any clue for discovering the form of Avalokitesv- 
ara represented in, these images.? In Dr. Benoytosh Bhatta- 
charya s desenption of the io8 forms of Avalokitesvara known 
to the Macchandar Vihal at Kathmandu, the varieties of Lokesv- 
ara holding the bowl or water-pot in both hands are VasyadhikSra 
Lokesvara (PI. XLiv, No. 8), Nilakantha Lokesvara (PI, XLVn, 
No. 17), Pindapatra Lokesvara (PI. lxi, No. 73), and Dharma- 


6 Op. cit., PI, VII. 
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dhatu Lokesvara (PI. lxv, No. 90)."" Unfortunately all these 
forms are shown as holding the bowl in the samaelhi pose. 
Nevertheless Dr. Bhattacharya has tentatively identified’’ the 
Sarnath image with Nilakantha Lokesvara. In favour of this 
identification it may be pointed out that the bowl held by the 
god in the Sarnath figure looks more like a "vessel full of gems 
than a water-pot, while in the Sadhana texts quoted by the 
same scholar Nilakantha is the only form of Lokesvara holding a 
bowl of gems in both hands.* In the Nak Pan fragments still 
more than in the Satnath image, the bowl looks like a vessel 
for containing gems. We may thus tentatively identify them 
as belonging to the same group of Nilakantha Lokesvara as the 
Sarnath image. It must, however, be admitted that the other 
attributes of the deity, such as the sacred dircad made of deer- 
skin, the absence of ornaments and the two cobras on cither 
side, are completely wanting in the Sarnath image. 

II 

We shall next attempt to trace the Indian affinities of the 
types of Lokesvara image noticed in the valuable paper of M. . 
Finot above mentioned. From Finot’s description it appears 
that the Indo-Chinese images of Lokesvara may be iconographi- 
cally arranged under the following heads : 

(i) Lokesvara with two arms 

' To this class belong (a) two stone images preserved in the 
Tourane Museum,*’ showing Lokesvara with two broken fore- 

6.1 The Indian Buddhist Iconography j loc. cit. 

7 Of. cit; p. 49, and Pi. xxiii, e. 

8 Cf. the epithet nandratnafarifiirnakafdladharinam in the sadhana oC 

Nilakantha Lokesvara, of. cit., p. 48. 9 Finot, of. cit.. p, 234. 

T 
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arms resting upon two supports, a figure in the chignon and a 
frontal eye; (b) a small stone image in the Hanoi Museum, 
representing Lokesvara standing, with two arms, left broken, 
right holding flask, Amitabha in coiffure;'" (c) the bronze 
image in the temples at Binh-thuan reprcsienting Lokesvara 
with two arms holding an ewer and a lotus;" (d) Lokesvara 
group on Nak Pan pediments, the god standing between two 
personages with right hand throwing water from his flask upon 
the hands of a worshipper and left hand malcing a gesture 
(rnudra) towards a person bearing two jars of water.'" [Similar 
images of LokesVara are found on the seven pediments of Krul 
K6 and also in the Ta Som temple and the small shrine east of 
T'a Prohm"] ; (e) the 'Pre-Khmer image of LokesVara from the 
province of Rach-gia,'' with two arms, left closed with a lotus 
bud and right opening for showing lotus flower. 

( 2 ] Lokesvara with four arms 

Under this category may be mentioned (a) a bronze image 
from Quangtri, now preserved in the Hanoi Museum; the four 
arms of this image hold lotus, flask, conch (?) and rosary;'" (b) the 
bronze image' in the two temples at B'inh-Thuan;'“ (c) terracotta 
medallions of Quang-binh" representing Lokesvara as seated in 
maharaja-llla with four arms, the upper right supporting the 
head; (d) a stone image recovered from the ruins from Bayon by 
M. Parmentier;'® here LokeAara stands upon lotus; Amitabha 
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in chignon, the four amis holding lotus, flask, book and rosaty; 
(e) two seated figures at Nak Pan with four arms, one of which 
holds a book/" 


(3) Lokesvara with eight arms ' 

To this class belong (a) the great image at Don Tci, the 
right arm holding a book (all others broken), the left holding 
rosary, cahra, vajra, lotus (?), sword, image of Buddha, etc. (b) 
the images on certain votive caityas lying between the Angkor 
Thom and Bantay Chmar sites; here the god has eight arms of 
which six hold lotus, rosary, book (twice?), arrow, ahkaU, 
while the two lowermost arms in varadam'udra.'^" 

As for the first group it may be mentioned that the lotus 
bud held in the closed left hand and the same flower exhibited 
with open petals in the right hand are exactly the attributes of 
the second variety of Rakta-Lokesvara described in three sadhana- 
mala MSvS. utilised by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya in his work 
The Buddhist Indian Iconography. The text of the dhyana of 
this deity as epoted by Dr. Bhattacharya runs as follows"^ : — 
‘ Raktavarnnam Amitabhagarbbajatamukutadhararn vdmakarag- 
rbitaraktapadmarn tacca daksinakarena vika'sayantarn’ Dr. 
Bhattacharya, after taking the above to mean that the god should 
carry the red lotus in the left hand and open its petals with the 
right admits®^ that ‘vika'sayantarn in the above .may also mean 
‘exhibiting,’ in which case the god would have the lotus in 
both of his hands. The pre-Khmer L.okesvara from the pro- 
vince of Rach-gia mentioned under class i (e) shows that the 


19 Ibid,, p. 248. 

21 Op. cit., p, 46. 


20 Ibid., p. 254. 
22 P 47 n. 
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latter is the correct interpretation. In the work abovonientioncd 
Dr. Bhattacharya was unable to discover any actual representa- 
tion o£ the Rakta-Lokcsvara type. The Camlxjdian image, 
however, offers such a specimen. Of the group of four-armed 
images, the one from Bayon with the lotus, rosary, flask and 
book may be compared with that of Mfilavasa-Lokanatha of 
Daksinapatha whidli is twice illustrated in Foucher’s Catalogus^^ 
Nos. I 25 and I 27. The description of this figure by Fouchcr 
is as follows: — ‘No. 25. (Daksinafathe MhI — ■})pavha-Loka 
nathah arisasthana. Bodh. blanc, debout, a quatre bras: 1° 
inferieurs: m.d. en geste qui tassure, m.g. tenant Ic lotus et Ic 
flacon: 2° superieurs: m.d. tenant le rosairc. m.g. Ic livre...’. 
‘No. 27: Daksinafathe MUlavasa- LokanMhah: identique a la 
min. I, 25 [above] sauf le rosaire de la m. superieure d. oubtic.' 
Slightly different from the above is the figure (No. I, 36) 
labelled Dandabhuktau Yajnafindi-Lokanathah whose desettp- 
tion is as follows : Bodh. blanc, a quatre bras ; i “ . inferieurs. 
m.d. en charite, m.g. tenant le flacon (?), 2° superieurs: m.d. 
tenant k rosaire, m.g. le lotus rose...’. Probably the Indo- 
Chinese steles with lotus, rosary, book and indistinct object be- 
long to the same class, Among the 108 forms of Avalokitesvara 
represented an the Macchandar Vihal of Kathmandu®'* there Is 
none which is exactly similar to the above. But we have one 
form®'’ which approaches the same' This is known as Jata- 

23 Stffde sur llconografhie Bouddhiqtte de Unde d'afres des documents 
nouveaux. Pads 1900, App. i 

24 Bcnoytosli Bhatt.icharyya, The Indian Bttddhist Iconography mainly 
based on the Sadhanamdld and other cognate TanPric texts of Rituals. 
Appendix B. 

25 See Benoytosh Bhattachaiyya, op. cit. No. 12. and Pl. xlv. 
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inukute Lokesvara. In this form the god has one head with 
the effigy of Amitabha appearing above; he has four arms, the 
upper right holding rosary, the lower right in varadamudraj the 
upper left a lotus stalk, and the lower left a water-pot. 

The Indo-Chinese type of four-armed images with rosary, 
book, vara and blonmisparsa n-wdra has no match in any Indian 
example. But the Eastern Indian School knows a type with the 
attributes rosary, book or water-vessel, vara and lotas.^" The 
same type is represented in Foucher’s Catalogue I, 23 under the 
caption Suvarnnapure Sfwijayapure Lokanatha arisasthana. 
This is described” as follows: — '‘Bodh. blance, debout, a quatre 
bras; i inferieurs: m.d. cn charite, m.g. repliee tenant le 
lotus; 2° superieurs : m.d. tenant le rosaire, m.g. le livre; a sa 
d. autre lotus...’. A slightly different type is known to the 
Eastern School with the attributes rosary, vara, kamandatu and 
lotus. 

Of the Indo-Chinese type of Lokesvara with eight arms, it 
has not been found possible to observe an Indian parallel. 


26 . R, D. Baneqi, Eastern Indian School of Mediaeval Sculftnre, p. 88 and 
the references there given. 

27 Op. cii., p. 193. 

28 Kramnsch, Eala and Sena Sculptures^ Fig. XLVili. 



THE VEDIC CEREMONIES OF ROYAL AND 
IMPERIAL CONSECRATION AND THEIR 
CONSTITUTIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

Introductory 

Among die immense mass of cei'cmonies comprised in die 
Yedic sacrificial ritual, four arc singled out in several srauiasiitra 
texts' as the Ksatriya’s (or the King’s) sacrifices. These arc the 
Rajasuya, the Asvaniedha, the Purusamedha and the Sarva- 
nicdha. Of these the Purusamedha (or “human sacrifice’’) and 
still more the Sarvaniedha (or “all-sacrifice”), it has been shown, 
were miore or less of the nature of later priestly inventions 
modelled on the genuine Srauta sacrifices.® As regards the 
Asvamedha which SB. (xm. 2. 2. i) significantly calls 'the 
King of sacrifices’, its performance necessarily lay within the 
competence of a ruler of undisputed supremacy.® In analyhng 

1 Vait. SSira xxxviif. 15 with which Cal.Tiic! {Das Vmtanasutra dcs 
Atharvaveda, Ainstercliim 1910, p. 113) compares Baudh. KarmanlasUtra 
I. I r ; — atha rSjayajna rajas tiy o' svamed hah -puritsamcdhah sarvamedhah etc. 
With the Vait. Sutra text Eggeling similarly compares {SBE. Vol xuv. Introcl. 
p. xvii) Mahdbh. xiv. where Vyasa specially recommends these four sacri- 
fices for performance by Yudhistliira as king. Sec also VSS, iir. 3. i, i : 
rajno rajas iiy ah, 

2 Cf. Eggeling, SBE. xuv. Introd. pp. xliv-xlv; Keith, Religion and 
Philosofhy of the Veda and Ufanisads, pp. 

3 Cf. TB. III. 8 9. 4 where we read, "Verily, poured away is he who, 
being weak, performs the A.svamcdha (para ha va esa sicyale ya' halo' svmadhcna 
yajatc). Indicative of tlie high standing of the Raj.tsuya i.s the fact that the 
texts of different schools agree in glorifying it with the epithet Varunasava 
(meaning according to Saya»a tbc consecration to the iiiiiversal sway exercised 
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the principles of Vedic consecration ceremonies, therefore, we 
must rely mainly upon the Rajasuya texts, although for purpose 
of completing our survey wc shall notice the ritual of the Vaja- 
peya sacrifice to which the Brahmana along with the Ksatriya is 
entitled/ 


The Rajasnya 

The fullest account of the Rajasuya has been handed down 
to us in a number of Samhitas and Brahmanas as well as Srauta- 
sutras of the Yajus school.'’ From the statement in one of these 
SraHtnsutu texts" it appears that the Rajasuya, ceremony was of 
several varieties. Indeed A.B., (vm 5-23), while omitting 

by Vanina). Sec, e.g., TS. v, 6. 2. i; TB. 11 7. 6. i, SB. V. 4, 3, 2 & 2i_ 
AI.S0 c£. SSS XV. 12, 1-5 which states how Varuna tlcsiting to attain supremacy 
{iraisthyam svarajyam-iiclhlpatyam) performed the Rajasuya and directs one 
desiring the same to perform tlie same ceremony. 

4 Jayaswal {Hindu Polity, Pt. u. p. 14) introduces his elaborate analysis 
of constitutional ceremonies of tlic Brahmana period witli the following 
words: — “In the Smtis {sic) there arc three ceremonies for consea'ating heads 

of Society. There is tlie first and foremost the Rajasuya, here is secondly 

the Vajapeya and thirdly there is die Sarvamedha.’ This view ignores the 

authority of die sHtra' iex.ts above quoted which include) the Asvamedha and 
the Purusamedha in the list of royal sacrifices. On the other hand the Vaja- 
peya, as Jayaswal himself admits, did not originally partake of a political nature 
and was only afterwards adopted for royal andireligious consecration. Jayas- 
wal, finally, in taking Sarvamedha to be "an exceptioniJ ceremony performed 
by Emperors” attaches to it greater reality than is warranted by die texts. 

5 See V.S. ix_ 35. — X. 34, SB. v. 2. 2-5. 5. and KSS. xv. i-io (for White 

Yajus ritual) and KS. xv. i-io. MS. n. 6. 1-13, iv. 3. 1-4. 10 {khilakdndd), T S. 
I. 8. I -2 1 and TB. 1. 6 . 1-8; 10 and Af. SS. xviii. (for Black Yajus ritual). For 
references to Rajasuya in odicr schools, see BSS. xii.- J.SS. iX 3-4, and 
SSS. XV. 13-27, as also PB. xvtii. 8-1 1 and LSS. a. 1-3 finally Vait. S. xxxvi. 
*■^ 3 . ' . . 

6 See A.SS., uttarasntka m. 3 introducing and concluding its account of 
the Rajasuya widi the words atha rajasuyah and Hi rdjasuyah respectively. 
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all mention of the Rajasuya, describes two unique forms of royal 
consecration known respectively as Aindramahabhis^ka ( the 
great consecration of Indra”) and Punarabbiseka (“renewed con- 
secration”). In the present Essay we propose to consider, first 
and foremost, the significance of the ritual as described in the 
Yajus texts and afterwards that of the A.B. ritual. 

Sacrificers' stati*s before consecration 

In proceeding to analyse the constitutional principles under- 
lying the Rajasuya, we are confronted at the outset with the 
question of the sacrificer’s status before consecration. From the 
fact that "the King-elect” (sic.'j is designated as “he” before 
the sprinkling ceremony and only called ‘King’ thereafter, Jaya- 
swak concludes chat “he becomes invested with the royal office 
and powers” only after the completion of the ceremony and is 
“an ordinary citizen” before that time. If this were so, the 
consecration of the King would be an act of profound constitu- 
tional importance for the reason of investing a private citizen 
with the royal status. In examining this view we shall do well 
to admit in the first instance that the sacrificer is presented to 
the assembled folk as King only after his consecration. On the 
other hand the authoritative texts of the Yajus as well as other 
schools agree in the view that the performer of the Rajasuya is 
already a King.® It remains to add that the epithet “King- 

7 Op. cit., Pt. II. p. 15. 

8 Cf KSS. XV. I (rajfio' rajasuyo’nisthino vajapeyena); I.£S. ix. i (t-ap 
74 fasftyena yajeta) on which Agni-.<iviimin coinrnenrs praptUbhiscko ksalrivo 
rSjasftyena yajeta. AI.so cf. Man. SS. ciceci in Deva’.'! conimcntiuy on KSS. XV. 

I. 5 (quoted in Weber 'Obey den Rajasnya, p, 8): — raja rajyakarno rajasHyena 
yajeta, Weber .il.so compares (p. 8 ») Vaitana S. XLiii 40, 



LISTS OP R/ITNINS AT THE RATNAHAVIMSI 


TS. 1. 8. 9. I ff. 

MS. 11, 6. 5; IV. 3. 

8. KS. XV. 4. 

SB. V. 3. j. f£. 

TB. I. 7. 3. 

I, Brahman 

I. Brahman 

.Same as 

I. Senan’i 

I, Brahman 

2. Rajanya 

2. Rajanya 

MS. with 

2. Pmohita 

2. Rdjanya 

3. Mahtsi 

3. Mahist 

omission of 

3. Mahifi 

3. Mahist 

{‘Chief Queen’) 

4. Parivrkii 

Taksan and 

4. Siiia 

4. Vdvdta 

4. Parivrktt 

5. Senan'i 

Raihakara 

5. Gramant 

5. Parivrktt 

(‘neglected wife’) 

6 . Sarngrahitr 

and subs- 

6. Ksattr 

6 . Sendni 

5. Senant 

7. Ksattr 

titntion of 

7. Sarngrahitr 

7. Siita 

(‘leader of the host’) 

8. Suia 

Govyacha 

8. Bhagadugha 

8. Gramant 

6. Suta 

9. Vaiiyagramanl 

(with variant 

9. Ak.javapa 

9. Ksattr 

('miiistrcr) 

10. Bhagadngha 

readings) for 

10. Gonikartana 

10. Sarngrahitr 

7. Gramant 

II & 12 Taksan 

Govikarta 

ii. Paid gala 

II. Aksavapa 

(‘village headman’) 

(‘carpenter’) 


('courier’) 

12. Bhagadngha 

8. ICsaltr 

& Raihakara 




(‘carver’) 

('chai-iot-makcr’) 




g, Sarngrahitr 

13 & 14 Aksavapa 




(‘charioteer’) 

& Gouikarta 




10. Bhagadugha 

(‘huiuiman’) 





(‘divider’) 

II. Aksavapa 
(‘thrower of the dice') 


(To face p. 249) 
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elect” applied by Jayaswal to the Rajasuya sacrificer is a gratui- 
tous assumption. For we have hardly any positive evidence of 
elective monarchy in Yajus Sarnhita and Brahmana times. 

Ralnahavimsi 

Of the complex of rites included in the Rajasuya we have 
first to mention the unique ceremony of the ratnahdvtmsi 
(“Jewel-offerings”), occurring among the preliminaries of the 
sacrifice. This consists in the King’s making offerings to the 
appropriate deities on successive days at the houses of 'several 
specified persons. The lists of these persons according to the 
different texts are given in the accompanying chart. 

In the above lists it will be seen that the Brahman priest 
{Purohita in iB), the Chief Queen and the officers severally 
called senantj suta, gramm't^ ksattr, samgrahUr, bhagadugha 
and aksavafa are common to all. To this central group, as it 
may be called, are added rajanya and farivrktt according to all 
Black Yajus. texts, while MS. and KS. further add govydeha (or 
govikartdj and TB, the vavata, the MS. making yet further 
additions, of taksan and rathakdra. On the other hand SB., 
while substituting the sacrificer himself for the rajanya, adds 
gonikartana and fdldgala. It is difficult to account for the omis- 
sion in all these lists of the royal princes who figure in other- 
parts of the Rajasuya ritual.* Whatever that may be, we may 
conveniently arrange the names under several groups. We have, 
first, the Btahmm-'purobita, theia the Queen (or Queens) and 
further, the group of officers of the royal court and household 

9 For the son’s part ,sec SB. v. 4. 2-8; for the brother’s part see ibid. v. 
4. 4. 16-17. 


.3^ 
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down to tbe meanest ones. The rajanya in all the Black Yajus 
texts and the taksan-rathakara in MS. probably indicate an 
attempt to apply the principle of representation to the clas.s of 
nobles and the most favoured section of the common freemen 
respectively. 

What then is the constitutional significance of the above 
ceremony? According to JayaswaB“ it involves the saciificcr’s 
‘worship’ of the personages concerned, including not only the 
King’s wives and the ministers, but also ‘the headman of the 
village corporation’ and 'the conquered helot.’ But in fact the 
worship is offered by the sacrificer to the appropriate deities in 
each case.“ In truth the texts themselves leave us in no doubt 
about the significance of the ceremony. MS. iv. 3.8., in intro- 
ducing its description, applies to ratnins the epithet of ‘limbs 
of the ruling power’ and observes that the kingdom of one whose 
ratnins are full of strength and vigour becomes strong and vigo- 
rous. More emphatic is the testimony of TB., i. 7. 3. i which 
states that the ratnins are 'the givers’ as well as ‘the takers’ of the 
kingdom and as such they bestow the kingdom upon the sacri- 
ficer.^^ In thorough accord with the above is the explanation of 
SB., (v. 3. I. I- 12) mentioned in connection with each of the 

10 Op cit., Pt. II, pp. 16 ff. 

11 It is worth stating that Jayaswal subsequently ibid., p. 22 tones clown 
his statement so far as to take die whole procedure to “symbolLse the obtain- 
ment (sic) of tlie approval of the differentiated organs of Government” for the 
sacrificer’s con.secration to kingship. 

12 ksatrasya va ctanymgani yasya va ctani tejasvtni bhavanti tadrastram 
tejasvi bhavati, 

13 ete vai rastrasya pradalarah ate padatarah/ya eva rastrasyc pradatarah 
ye padatarah ta evasmai rastram prayacchimiijraslramEva bhavati. 
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ratnins, viz. that he (or she) assuredly is one of the Kings jewels 
(ratnas) and that it is for him (or her) that he is thereby conse- 
crated and him (or her) he makes his own faithful follower. 
According to the above view, then, the gfoup of persons afore- 
said, viz. the priest, the queen, the officials and the class (or 
caste) representatives, are endowed with such high constitutional 
status as to deserve the epithets of ‘limbs of the ruling power’ 
and bestowers of the kingdom. The object of the ceremony, 
accordingly, is to win for the King the allegiance of these im- 
portant personages. On the strength of this description of a 
mere sacrificial routine and in the absence of more concrete data, 
it would of course be improper to draw any definite conclusions 
about the actual constitutional powers exercised by the above 
persons in the Vedic State . We may, however, point out how 
another Biihmana passage, quite independently of the sacri- 
ficial formula, corroborates the high constitutional position en- 
joyed at this period by some of the ratnins. We refer to PB., 
XIX. I, q giving a list of eight v'ms (‘persons of distinction’) 
among whom, as we are told, the King Is consecrated and who 
sustain the kingdom. This list consists of the King’s brother, 
the King’s son, the furohita, the Chief Queen, the siiU, the 
gramatu, the ksattr and the samgrahitr, of whom all but the first 
two are found also in the ratnin lists. 

Coming to individual names, we find that the Brahman 
priest occupies the first place in all the ratnin lists with the ex- 
ception of SB,, where the furohita (his equivalent) is given the 
second position. Of the dominant position occupied by this 
functionary, we have evidence in other Vedic texts, notably in 
AB., viii. 24-28. where in course of a long eulogy of the Puro- 
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hita’s office he is called rastragofa (‘proccccor of the kingdom’). 
It is, however, noticeable that in the &B. list the fmohHa comes 
after the senan't^ just as in the PB. list of vtras above mentioned, 
he comes after the king’s brother and son. It, therefore, fol- 
lows that while the majority of priestly authorities agree in 
assigning the highest position in the Vedic State to the repre- 
sentative of the- holy power, others give this place to purely 
secular personages. The Vedic State, then, even according to 
the views of the priestly authors themselves, was not uniformly 
dominated by the spiritual power. 

We now come to the Chief Queen and other Queens of 
lesser rank. Jayaswah** explains their inclusion in the ratnin 
list on “the principle of completing the spiritual self of the 
King-elect”, which is expressed in the SB. formula of the sacri- 
ficer s mounting the post along with his wife at the Vajapeya. 
In this view of the case the Queen’s participation in the Rajasuya 
would be entirely assimilated to that of the wife at any other 
Srautd sacrifice. Not only, however, is the above description of 
the utnins decisive about the character of the ceremony as a State 
function, but MS . (iv. 3. 8), explaining the offering at the houses 
of the Mahfsi and the Parivrktt, definitely says that he thereby 
makes them an object of subsistence among the subjects.^® 
Moreover the vtTds of PB,, among whom the Chief Queen is in- 
cluded, are expressly described as sustaining the kingdom. Wc 
have, therefore, no other choice than to accept the position that 
the Chief Queen and other queens occupied a high official status 


14 Op. cit.j p. 16. 

15 imamevainam prajabhya upaftvamydm karoti. 
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in the Vcdic State, It will be noticed that in all the lists the 
Chief Queen comes immediately after the Brahman priest and 
the rajanya (in SB, after the senanh the furohita and the sacri- 
ficer), while the queens of lesser rank come immediately there- 
after. 

Coming to the rajanya (prince or noble) who takes the 
second place in all the Black Yajus texts and the taksan 
(carpenter) and rathakara (chariot-maker) who are placed almost 
at the end in the MS. list, we have to state that they evi- 
dently stand for representatives of the corresponding classes (or 
castes). We may trace the political importance of these classes 
with some certainty as far back as AV. times. In AV. in. 5. 
6-7 skilled chariot-makers and smiths, rajans and rajakrts, sUtas 
and gramams are expressly specified among the persons whom 
a King at his consecration desires to make his dependents (upasti). 
The rajans and rajakrts of this passage are probably represented 
by the rajanya of the ratnin lists, while the chariot-makers and 
smiths evidently have their representatives in the individual 
taksan and rathakara of the same list. While the high consti- 
tutional position of the rajanya does not require any explanation, 
that of the two artisan classes is an index of the status assigned 
to industry in the Vedic State, Whatever that may be, we 
have in this particular ceremony of the Rajasuya an undoubted 
reference to the principle of representation of classes, of which 
we shall notice other examples in the sequel. We may probably 
detect in the substitution (which indeed is almost meaningless 
in the present context) of the sacrificer for the rajanya in the 
SB. list and inclusion of the taksan and rathakara in MS., 
a certain amount of priestly manipulation so as to limit in the 
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one place and to extend in the other the principle of political 
representation. 

We come now to the last group of ratnins consisting of 
specified officers of the royal court and household. As for the 
senam (commander-in-cliicf) it will be observed that with the 
single exception of SB. which places him at the head of the 
list, all other texts agree in assigning him a position below the 
Brahman^ the Rajanya and the Queen (or queens). With this 
we may compare the omission (strange as it may seem) of the 
setiant from the list of eight viras who according to PB., sustain 
the kingdom and also from the group of persons to whom the 
sacrificial sword is successively passed round at a later stage of 
the Rajasuya ritual. Clearly, therefore, in the eyes of these 
authors the military branch of the administration held the sub- 
ordinate place in comparison with the civil. The Vedic State, 
according to this view, was the reverse of a Kfiegstaat. The 
suta and the gramam along with the ksattr are known from 
RV. and AV. times, unlike the samgrahUr and bbagadugha 
who are mentioned for the first time in the Yajus Sanihitas and 
the Brahmanas. That the siitas and gramams occupied a dis- 
tinctive position in the State from early times is proved by the 
AV. text above quoted, where they are included among the 
persons whom the newly consecrated King expressly desires to 
be made subject to him. In the reference to the individual sUta, 
gramam and other officers of the ratnin list as also in the under- 
mentioned ceremony of the passing round of the sacrificial sword, 
we may probably detect a fresh application of the principle of 
representation in the Vedic polity.^" 

i6 According to Jayaiw.il, (a/;, at , Pt. i. pp, 20 - 21 ) the ratnins were 
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DevasUhavtmsi 

The central ceremony of the Rajasuya, viz. the ahhisecamya, 
begins with offerings to a number of deities, the so-called 
‘Divine Quickeners’ (Eggeling) [otherwise translated as ‘Go,ds 
that instigate the Gods (Keith)] (DevasUs), and it ends with a 
game of dice. In the formula accompanying the devasu obla- 
tions, which is common to all schools,” the gods Savitr, Agni, 
Soma, Rudra, Brhaspati, Indra, Varuna and the like, dignified 
with appropriate epithets, are invoked to quicken the sacrificer for 
various kinds of authority. In the Black Yajus texts'" the sacri- 
ficer immediately follows with the words : ■ — . 

‘This kingdom hath verily been conferred’. 


'‘high functionafics oI ihc state selected on the principle of class and caste re- 
presentation" and corresponding to the rajahrts (or kingmakers) of the AV. 
passage above cited. Now while the taksan and the rathakara of the ratnin list 
were probably representatives of the karmaras and rathakaras o^f the AV. text, 
diey cannot be proved tO' have been State functionaries.” The same objection 
evidently applies to tlic Chief Queen and other queens included in die list of 
mtnins. Again, while the Purohita and the gramanl were doubtless of the 
Brahmana and Vaiiya caste respectively, we have no indication of the caste to 
which the others belonged. Furdier we do not know on what grounds die 
aksavSpa and govikm'ta evidently belonging to die lowest grade of officers are 
styled ‘High Functionarie.s.’ Even admitting that these last two were Sudras, 
we cannot cake their inclusion to signify, as Jayaswal does, a great constitu- 
tional change, tijimcly ‘‘die express recognidon of the Suclra as a part of 
Society." Even in AV. we have passages (e.g. xix 32. 8 and Ibid. 62) express- 
ing the desire to be dear to the Sudra as well as to die Arya. Finally since 
'the AV. passage mentions r/ijanab rajakartarah side by side widi sUtas and 
grdmanh, it is difficult to understand how these officers could be said along with 
others, to be “the old rajakrts, the kingmakers.” 

17 TS. I, 8. lo; KS. XV. 5-8; MS. II. 6. 6, ix. 39-40; TB. i. 7, 4; SB. 

V, 3 3. 3-12 etc. ' 

18 TS. i. 8. 10; Ap. SS. xviii. 12. i-io etc. 
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Explaining the above ceremony, SB., v. 3. 3. 6 & 9 states inter dm that 
thereby Indra fyestha leads him to Jaislhya (‘lordship’ or ‘eminence’) and 
Varuna Dharmapati makes him elharmapaU (lord of the law). 

Concluding its explanation on the last point, SB, says, 

“That truly is dtc supreme state (faramaia in tlte original) where one is 
lord of die law, for whosover attains to the supreme state to him they come 
in matters of law.”^” 

In the above exttact it will be seen that two specific form.s 
(or aspects) of royal authority viz. Jyaistya and Paramfita arc ex- 
pressly sought to be derived in the White Yajus text from divine 
favour. The Black Yajus texts more directly derive the kingdom 
(rajya) from the same source. .We find it therefore difficult to 
agree with the explanation of the foregoing formula given by 
Jayaswal in another context,^® viz. that “the gods might give him 
virtues for national rule, but they could not give him kingship of 
the land’’. Elsewhere, however, as. we shall see later, the Yajus 
Samhita and Brahmana texts, explaining the Rajasuya ritual 
imply the kingship to be derived from non-divine sources and 
invoke for it protection by the subjects. 

In the passage of the SB. just quoted relating to Varuna 
Dharmapati, Jayasw'al detects'^ the deliberate formulation of a 
new theory of legal administration. “The sacred formula,” he 
says, only contemplates the protection of the law as a necessary 
duty of the king, but the commentator takes it in the sense 

19 In the above Eggeling translates Indra Jyc.sdia as ‘Indra the most 
excellent’ and 'jyaisthyd as ‘excellence’ or ‘lordship.’ Keith translates Indra 
jyesthaniint as 'Indra of the nobles.’ In the corre.sponcling /Ip. SS. p.issage xvin. 
12. 6 Caland translates jymanam ns ‘iiber die Aitsclmlichstcn,’ Dharmapati k 
translated by Eggeling as ‘lord of tlie Law’ and by Keith as ‘lord of right’ 

20 Op. cit., Pt. n; p. 24. 

21 Op. cit., Pt. II p. 23. 
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chat one of the chief featuces of a fuJl-fledgcd State must be 
chat the law is administeced by the king or his officers. The 
old theory had been diat the law of the community was ad- 
ministered by the community,” It must, however, he remem- 
bered that the Vcdic king’s control over the administration of 
criminal justice has been traced back to RV., and AV. passages 
mentioning spies (spasafp) of Varuna and other deities. Probab- 
ly the SB. passage belongs to the developed stage of the Vedic 
polity when the King’s Justice prevailed over all private 
jurisdictions. 

We may next notice the significance of the several forms 
of authority with which the sacrificer is sought to be invested in 
the above-mentioned formula of Invocation of the Divine Quick- 
eners. In TS., 1. 8. ro the priest prays that the sacrificer may be 
quickened amitraya mahate ksatraya mahate adhifatyaya mahate 
janardjyaya. Similarly AdS., n. 6.6, giving the mantra for the 
cievasU oblations, invokes the gods to quicken him for asafatnarn 
mahate ksatraya mahate jdnardjyaya. Slightly different from the 
above is the formula of VS., ix. 40; — h — , 

asapatndm. mahate ksatraya mahate jyaisthydya mahate 
jdnardjyaya etc. 

The amitraya (‘for freedom from foes’) of the first list is the 
same as asafatnarn (‘without a rival’) of the other two, while 
jyaisthya of the third list is identical with the ddhjfatya of the 
first, both meaning ‘lordship’ or ‘over-lordship’. ]dna- 
rdjya, common to all the three lists, is translated by Eggeling 
as ‘man-rule’ and by Keith as ‘rule over the people’. We sug- 
gest it to mean ‘rule over the whole folk’ as distinguished from 
‘rule over the single tribe’, Vedic monarchy, then, at its 


33 
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highest was held to involve not only undisputed authority, but 
also the rule over a complex of tribes. 

In the same invocation formula the king is referred to as 
‘the son (or descendant) of such a man and the son of such a 
woman’ {VS. ix. 40, MS. n. 6. 6.), as ‘the descendant of 
such a man’ (T 5 ., i. 8. 10) and so forth. This illustrates one 
of the fundamental characteristics of the Vedic State, namely 
the human origin of kingship. The king is here described 
simply by the names of his parents, and not the slightest attempt 
is made on such a solemn occasion to trace back his ancestry to 
the gods. Not inconsistent with this view is the fact that 
elsewhere, as we shall sec later, SB. identifies the royal sacriliccr 
directly with Indra, or even declares him to be a visible form of 
Prajapati. 

In the concluding stage of the devasU offerings the priest 
presents the sacrificer to the assembled folk with the words : 

‘Thi.*! is your King, ye (people): Soma is the King o£ us Bralinianas’.'®^ 
The same formula is repeated in VS., x. 18 relating to the 
besprinkling of the sacrificer and with slight variants in TS. 1. 
8. 12, KS. XV. 7, MS. II. 6. 9 connected with the ceremony of 
preparation of the sacred waters, these two ceremonies forming 
part of the later Rajasuya ritual. In this unequivocal assertion 
of the Brahmana’s independence of the earthly king, we can pro- 
bably trace the .transference to the political sphere of those 
general ideas of social and religious pre-eminence of this class 
which are frequently met with in the Yajus Samhitas.and the 
Brahmanas. It is, however, characteristic of the weak organisa- 

22 The above ver.se occur.'; in VS. ix. For 'people’ vnriiiiir (orim are 
substituted in TS. i. 8. to, KS. xv 5-8; MS. 11. 6. 6 27; T/li. 7. 4 etc. 
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tioii of the Brahmanical order and not less of its mentality that 
the only corollary drawn by from its explanation of the 
corresponding VS. text is the claim of immunity of the Btih- 
tuana's property. This claim is supported by several incidental 
references in the same Brahmana,*‘ and it aftciwards becomes a 
fundamental axiom of public finance in the Smrti-Arthasastra 
State. 

A very different interpretation of the above formula is given 
by Jayaswal in the rvork we have quoted so often,®® “The 
King”, he says, “is consecrated as King of the whole people 
including the Brahmins and the priest expresses this by calling 
him Soma.” The explanation of the SB., “which marks the 
last stage of the Brahmana period”, is “questionable”, since it 
i.s “inconsistent with the existence of the indicative ‘this’ (eshd), 
the naming of the people or nation and the homage when the 
Brahman resigns his privilege in the person of the King.” 
[Here follows the reference to VS., x, 28 to be noticed below]. 
Now the antithesis between vo (‘your’) or te (‘ye’) and asmakam 
(‘our’) in the above formula, which is common to all schools, 
clearly establishes the claim of Soma’s sovereignty over Brahman- 
as independently of the king’s sovereignty. The naming of the 
people to which Jayaswal refers makes no difference, as they 
are similarly contrasted with the Brahmanas, The indepen- 

23 Cf. ibid. y. 4. 2. 3 : — ‘‘ This man, O ye people, is your king, Soma is 
the king o£ us Brahmanas!’ He thereby c.auses evei7thing here to be food 
for him (the king); the Brahmana alone he excepts; therefore the Brahmana is 
not to be fed upon, for he has Som.a for his king." 

24 Cf. ibid. Xiu. 6. 2. 18; 7. 1. 13 etc. stating that when the king gives all 
land to the priests, the gift docs not cover tlie property of the Brahmana, 

25 Op. cit., pt. ti., pp. 31-33. 
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deuce of the Brahmaiias, however theoretical it might be, is 
hinted at in SB. in connection with a later Rajasuya ritual. 
We refer to its explanation of the mantra of the rathavimocamya 
(‘unyoking of the chariot’) offerings. There wc read that the 
sacrificer’s kingship is thereby rendered free (i.c. unopposed) 
over the ksatra (nobility) as well as the Vis (people) — a passage 
where one cannot fail to notice the striking omission of the 
Brahmaiia. As for the VS AB and other texts quoted by 
Jayaswal — the explanation of the late TS commentary by 
BhatUi Bhaskara does not appear in this connection to be of 
much account — ^their contrary statements about the subordina- 
tion of the Brahmanas to the King do not by themselves invali- 
date the clear reference in the formula of all the Yajus Samhita 
schools. 

Preparation of waters for Consecration 

After the BevasU oblations comes the ceremony of collec- 
tion of waters of various hinds (significantly called ‘bestowers of 
the kingdom’) for the purpose of the King’s consecration. 
Explaining the reference to different kinds of waters, SB (v. 3. 
4. 5 ff.) says inter alia that the King is thereby made the lord 
as well as the offspring of the people.®” Again it says, 

‘And so there is in his kingdom even one belonging to some other king- 
dom and even that man from anotlier kingdom he absorb.':.’®^ 

Here in the first place we are introduced to tlie conception of 
the king’s double relation to his people. This is based upon 
the two-fold principle of authority and of direct origin from the 
people. With the first and mote characteristic principle we may 

26 Visamcvtiinamctai fatim karoii Visamtva'mametnd garhham karott. 

27 apt ha va’syanyarastrlyo rastre bhavatyapanyarastrlyamavaheirate. 
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match SB., xi. 2. 7. 16 declaring that Brahma and Ksatra are 
established upon the Vis, while the second has its parallel in 
ibid,, XII. 7. 3. 8 stating that Ksatra is produced from out of the 
Vis. In the second place the reference to the absorption of men 
of some other kingdom probably hints at the practice, for which 
analogy is found in Anglo-Saxon history, of the King’s drawing 
upon foreign residents for his band of retainers. 

After the collection of the secred waters the priest offers 
oblations (called after Prthin Vainya “the first consecrated of 
men”) to twelve deities, namely, Agni, Indra, Varuna 
and so forth. SB., v. 3, 5. 5-9, in the course of its explanation 
of the corresponding formula (VS., x. 5), identifies Brhaspati 
and Soma with Brahma and Ksatra respectively and it says that 
the priest thereby sprinkles (endows) the sacrificer with Brahma 
and Ksatra respectively. Here we have one of those numerous 
references to the influence of the spiritual and temporal powers 
in the Vedic State, which are found in the Yajus Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas. 

After the Partha oblations just mentioned the sacrificer puts 
on various garments symbolising the development of an embryo 
till it reaches maturity. The priest then strings for him a bow, 
the symbol of his princely rank. Explaining this formula (VS., 
X. 8), SB. V. 3. 5. 27 utters the dictum referred to elsewhere, 
namely that the sacrificer is Indra in a two-fold way, both as a 
Ksatriya and as a sacrificer. The same maxim is repeated in 
SB., V. 4. 3. & 7 explaining a mantra (VS., x. 21) — where 

indeed the King calls himself Arjuna (an epithet of Indra) — used 
for the sacrificer’s taking down the chariot from the stand and 
mounting the same at a later stage of the sacrifice. The Vedic 
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tCing, in other words, is identified with the typical Indo-Ar)'an 
deity not merely through the sacrifice, but by virtue of his very 
birth. 

The above ceremony is followed by a series of formulas 
(the so-called '.Twc/ formulas’) announcing the King to Agni, 
Indra, Pusan,' Mitra, Varuna, Sky and Earth, Aditi. This 
formula is preceded in the White Yajus text {VS., x. 9) by the 
announcement of the sacrificer to mortals. In the Black Yajus 
texts (TS., I. 8 . 12, KS., XV. 7, MS., ii. 6. 9, TB., 1. 7. 
6. 7, Ap. SS., XVIII. 12, 7 etc.) it is followed by his announce- 
ment by name and parentage and tribe (Vis'), and it ends with 
the formula mentioned elsewhere, namely that while the .sacri- 
ficer is the King of the people concerned, Soma is the King of 
the Brahmanas. Explaining this formula with reference to Agni 
and Indra, SB., v. 3. 5. 32-33 identifies these deities with 
Brahma and Ksatra respectively, and it observes chat thereby 
Brahma and Ksatra approve of his consecration and approved by 
them he is consecrated. Here we have one more refer- 
ence to the dominant influence of the two powers in the Vcdic 
State, of which we have spoken above. 

We have just observed that the Avid formulas of the Black 
Yajus texts refer to the sacrificer by the name of his tribe (vis)."’' 
This, method of announcement is also adopted in the White 


28 Ap. xyiii, 12. 7 explains this point by a number of example!,;-- 
athaimm minibhya Tivedayalyesa vo bharatd Mjeli\ 
esa vah kmavo rS-jeli kaHravytim\ 
es(i vah pahcdla rSjeti •pancalam\ 
esa vah kurupahcala rajeti vTi ktfrnpdficiildn] 
esa VO janatd rajetyanyan rajnah\ 
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Yajus formula relating to the concluding stage of the DevasU 
oblatio-ns, to which reference has been made above/" It there- 
fore follows that the Vcdic State at the time of the formulation 
of the mantra was yet in the tribal stage. We have, however, 
a .striking variant of the above formula in TS., i. 8 . 12 where 
we read that the King is notified ‘in this folk {vis), in this king- 
dom (rastrdf . This would suggest that some of the Vcdic 
States at any rate had already emerged from the tribal to the 
territorial stage. 


Mounting of the Quarters 

At the close of the above ceremony the King figurattvely 
mounts the four quarters and the zenith to symbolise his 
assumption of universal sovereignty. In the accom,panying for- 
mula which is common to both Yajus schools,®" the appropriate 
metres, chants, stomas, seasons (‘deities’ in the Black Yajus ritual) 
along with Brahma, Ksatra, Vi^ and (instead of the Sudra) 
other objects,®^ are invoked successively to protect the sacrificer. 


29 So sU'ongly was the tradition fixed in the White Yajus ritual that 
K^S. XV. 4, ly prescribes adherence to the tribal name on the ground that 
no rule is laid down regarding the name of the kingdom yasyasca jjate raja 
bhavati desasyanavasthitatvat. 

29a In another remarkable passage (n, 3) TS. not only distinguishes between 
the tribal and territorial kingships but treats the latter as tlae completion of the 
former. Here we are told that rite king by partial performance of a rite attains 
the people {vis), but not the kingdom (rastrd), while he attains both by its 
full performance. 

30 VS. X. iO'i4, TS. I. 8. 13, KS. \y. 7, MS, ir. 6. 10. 

3X Phak and Vareas (‘fruit’ and ‘lustre’) in VS-. 'haW and ‘mreas' (host 
and lustre) in TS.. ptstam and phalam (‘abundance’ and ‘fruit’) in MS., 
fustam and varcas (‘abundance’ and ‘lustre’) in KS. 
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This ceremony, therefore, significantly symbolises the influence 
of the three higher castes in the Vedic Polity/® 

The besprinkling with the sacred waters 

In this ensuing ceremony the sacrificcr is sprinkled with 
holy water by four distinct persons, as the authorities add with 
priestly pedantry, from as many different kinds of wooden 
vessels. 

In the White Yajus ritual v. 3, 5. 11-14 and 4.2.2.) 

these persons are : ; — 1 

Adhvaryu (or purohita'j, sva (king’s kinsman or brother), 
mitrya-rajanya (friendly rajanyd) and vaisya. 

In the Black Yajus ritual the persons mentioned are: — ■ 

Adhvaryu, Rajanya, Vaisya. and fanya (T.B. i. 7.8.7). 

Adhvaryu, Brahman (or Ksatriya'j, Vaisya and lanya mitra 
{Ap. SS. xvm, 16. 1-5). 

Adhvaryu, Brahman (or Ksatriyd^, Vaisya and Janya mitra 
(Hir, quoted in Caland, Ap. SS. tr., p. 145). 

Brahman, Vaisya, Bhratrvya and Janya (Man. SS. quoted 
Caland, loc, cit.y 

32 Jayaswal, (pp. cit., Pt, ii. pp. 28-29 and 29 n), talcing fhala of the Vi", 
text to stand for the Sudra understands the above to convey ‘a point of the 
greatest constitutional importance’, namely that ‘the King is to be protected 
by the four estates of the realm’. Now apart from the risk of taking a fixed 
religious formula as the only aiterion of concrete constitutional facts, the 
interpretation of fhala as Sudra is unsupported by any evidence. In fact the 
pairs ‘fruit and lustre’ ‘abundance and fruit’, and the like (about which 
Jayaswal is significandy silent) evidendy show drat they belong to the same 
category. Again, we find repeatedly in the Yajus Samhita and Brahmana texts 
that the King is sought to be invested widi abundance, prosperity and so 
forth. Finally, it is in complete accord with the spirit of these texts to 
exclude the Sudra from all higher civil and religious rights. 
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Brahman, Vaisya, Bhratrvya and ]anya mitra {M.S. iv. 
4. 2), 

What is the constitutional significance of the above cere- 
mony? According to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal {Hincht Polity, Pt. ii, 
p. 25) “the Ahhisccamya is two-fold, the first part is the sprink- 
ling of the waters by what may be described as different estates 
of the realm and the second is the theological anointing on the 
head by the priest just before the king-elect ascends the throne 
(asandiy We are not concerned here with this ‘second part’ 
except simply to point out that in the White Yajus ritual (V'.iS'., 
X. 25; S,B., V. 4. 3. 27) the ceremony consists in the priest’s 
drawing down the sacrificer’s two arms to the dish of curds 
placed on a tiger-skin with the following formula ; — 

‘I draw you down, the arms of Indra, the doer of mighty 
deeds.’ 

In the Black Yajus ritual (C£. TS., i. 8. 15) the ceremony 
consists in the sacrificer’s putting his hands in the clotted curds 
for the All-Gods with the formula : — < 

‘By the precept of Mitra and Vanina, the directors, I yoke 
thee with the yoking of the sacrifice,’ 

There is then no question of the priest’s anointing the 
sacrificer on the head in connection with the above ceremony. 

As regards ‘the first part’ which alone corresponds to the 
besprinkling ceremony we have described above, Jayaswal first 
remarks that in the White Yajus texts “the 5 udra is absent and 
the kinsman seems to be a tautology.” He then observes that 
janya of the T.B. list stands for the fludra “in the sense of a 
man of the hostile tribe as in Ait. Br., vin. 26 and as originally 
he was.” But in the passage last quoted janyani ls equated not 


34 
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with the hostile tribes, but with the king’s rivals who vie with 
and hate him (safatna vai dvisanto bhratwyd janydni in the 
original). Some of these rivals at any rate presuiriahly were of 
Ksatriya caste In the next place Caland (op. cit., p, 145) has 
shown by a comparison with the parallel texts of MS. and Aldn. 

S. S. that janya mitra is the complete form of janyn of the T.B. 
and that it means a friend from a foreign country (‘ein Freund 
aus der Fremde’). By the same comparison Caland has proved 
the correct reading of the Af. S.S. text to be janyo mtram [in 
place of janyamitro-m and other variants given in Garbe’s edi- 
tion (Bib. Ind. ed. p. 66)]. 

It thus appears that the relevant texts do not support the 
case for the Judea’s participation in the besprinkling ceremony. 
As regards the part played by the persons actually mentioned > 
we may first refer to the dogmatic exposition of the texts them- 
selves, To begin with the White Yajus ritual, SB., v. 3-5. 
11-14, explaining the result (or the cause) of the besprinkling by 
the Brahman, one of the King’s own and the friendly rdjAnya 
respectively, states that the sacrificcr is thereby sprinkled (endow- 
ed) successively with priestly dignity, with sustenance and with 
support. As for the Black Yajus ritual MS., iv. 4.2 declares the 
consequence of the ceremony to be that the sacrificcr is endowed 
by the Brahman with priestly dignity, he acquires strength from 
the people, he wins vigour as well as food and the like from the 
rival, and he gains through the janya a friend. According to 

T. B., (i. 7.8.7) the Brahman endows him with priestly dignity, 
the Rajanya with vigour and food, the Vaisya with abundance 
and the Janya is the means of gaining him friends. Equating 
the King’s ‘own man’ and the friendly Rajanya of the SB. with 
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the Rdjanya — Ksatriya — Shratrvya and with, the Jmya mitra of 
other texts respectively and allowing for the occurrence of the 
Adhvaryu (or Brahman) priest in all lists, we may estimate the 
significance of the besprinkling ceremony in the following way. 
In so far as the Adhvaryu and the Rajanya (or their equivalents) 
as well as the Vadya are concerned, they involve the participation 
of representatives of the three higher castes in the central cere- 
mony of the Vcdic coronation. This marks the closest approach 
to the principle of representation of Estates that the Vedic State 
ever attained. On the other hand the participation of the janya 
mitra ('a friend from a foreign country’) probably indicates the 
importance of the foreign ally for the Vcdic State, thus antici- 
pating the suhn of the stock list of seven limbs (saptahga) of 
the Arthasastra-Smrti polity of later times. We may sum up 
by saying that the besprinkling ceremony of the Rajasuya repre- 
sents, not as Jayaswal thinks, the single principle of representa- 
tion of estates, but rather the combination of this principle with 
that of fxjlitical alliances «f the Vedic State. 

T he sacrificers enthronement 

After the King has descended from the chariot, he is cere- 
monially seated on a wooden throne, when the priest touches 
him on the chest with the following mantra : — 1 

‘Varuna, of sure vows, hath set him down, 

In the waters, with keen insight, for lordship. 
Commenting on the above SB. boldly transfers the epithet 
(dhrtavrata) of the god Varuna to the King as well as the learned 
Brahmana (srotriya), while it adds the remarkable words : — 

33 Sec TS. 1.^ 8. 16; VS. x. 27, SB. v. 4. 4 5. Dhpavma translated by 
Keith as ‘of sure vows’ is rendered by Eggcling as ‘upholder of the saaed law'. 
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‘That he should speak only what is right and do what is right, ol that lit- 
as well as the Srotriya is capable; for these two ace the upholders of the saiud 
law among men.®^ 

This passage, by attaching the notion of unrivalled tnoral 
grcatnc.ss to the King along with the learned Biihniana, niark.s 
a distinct phase in the evolution of Vedic kingship. The Vcdic 
King, according to this view, is the cnibodimenc of the moral 
law, being matched only by the learned Brahmana. 

In the White Yajus ritual there takes place immediately 
afterwards the curious ceremony of the priests’ silently striking 
the king with sticks on the back. Explaining this ceremony 
SB; V. 4, 4. 7 observes dhac“* they thereby guide him safely 
over judicial punishment, whence the King is exempt from 
punishment, According to KSS. xv. 7. 6, the priest thereby 
cleanses him from sin, or else carries him beyond death, ““ Tlic 
significance of tliis rite has been imderstood differently by 
scholars. According to .Weber®’’ it indicates the height of 
priestly authority. On the other hand Jayaswal,®* while cliarac- 
terising the explanation of SB. as “an amusing piece of euphe- 
mism” explains that the rod is “the symbolic sceptre of justice”; 

34 nisasada dhriavrata M dhrtavrato vai mja\ 'na vdesa sarvasma'iva vmla- 
naya\ na sarvasma’iva karmane\ yadeva sadhu vadel yat sadhn httryat 
tasmai va esa ca hotriyasca\ etau ha vat dvau matmsyesu dhpavraliut\ 
tasmadaha nisasada dhriavrata iti^ 

35 athainam prsthatastusnimeva damlairghnatUi\ tarn danclair ghnank>\ 
dandavadhamaUnayanti\ tasmadrajadanclyo yadenarn dandavadhama- 
tinayanti. 

36 papmanam le’pahanmdU iva vadham na yarmli va, 

37 H/her den Rajasiiya, p. 63: — Dio.s-w Ccix-moiik'H i.si fiir die zuf Zeic 
seiner EnCstelning gcicende imbedingtc pricsterliclie Hoheit .charakteristEch, 

38 Op. cit., Pt. n. p, 35. 
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hence the action conveys “the view of the sacred common law 
that the King was not above but under the law”. Now if we 
confine ourselves, as we must, to the interpretation of the 
Brahmana and Sutra texts just quoted, we have to understand 
the above as a ceremony of the king’s purification or acquisition of 
special privileges, not that of assertion of priestly domination. 
In the next place it seems doubtful how far the significance of 
danda as the symbol of justice — so well-known to the Smrti- 
Arthasastra polity — can be traced back to, the Vedic times. 
What seems certain is that SB. indirectly supported by the 
KSS, claims for the King the exceptional privilege of immunity 
from punishment — a claim which does not appear to be justi- 
fied by any other Vedic text and is afterwards definitely denied 
in the Smrti-Arthasastra Polity. 

While the King remains seated on the throne, there takes 
place according to all ritualistic schools an interesting dialogue 
between him and the assembled priest (or priests). Five times, 
according to the White Yajus ritual,^® the King addresses -the 
Brahman priest as ‘O Brahman ! ’ The latter replies as many 
times with words beginning with ‘0 Brahman’ and followed 
in turn by the phrases; ‘Thou art Savitar, of true impulsion’, 
‘Thou art Varuna, of true power’, ‘Thou art Indra, mighty 
through the people’, ‘Thou art Rudra, the most kindly . In 
the Black Yajus ritual as also in the ritual of other schools'^" the 
King addresses the four chief priests (Adhvaryu, Brahman, 
Hotr, Udgatr) successively as ‘O Brahman’, only to be greeted 


39 VS. X. 28, V. 4. 4. q-i2. KSS. xv, 7. 8. 

40 TS. I. 8. 16, TJ 3 , I. 7. 10. Ip.SS. xvia 18. 8-13. Gf. BSS. xn. 14, 
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in turn as’ Thou, O King, art the Brahman priest, Thou art 
Savitr of true instigation’; ‘Thou, 0 King, art the Brahman 
priest, Thou art Indra of true force’ ‘Thou O King art the Brah- 
man priest, Thou art Indra, the kindly’ . ‘Thou O King art the 
Brahman priest, Thou art 'V'aruna of true rule’. According to 
JayaswaB^ this signifies that “the Brahmin may not now be 
addressed by his privileged designation of superiority which is 
given to the King by the whole nation including the 
Brahmin” : Thus “the sovereign and the popular representa- 
tive character of the King is pointed out.” Now we may admit 
that the above formulas involve for once (at least in theory) a 
clear renunciation of the Brahmana’s status in favour of the King 
as well as the King’s identification with certain leading deities 
of the Vedic pantheon. But w'e do not think that the text 
warrants the quasi-lcgal and political conception of sovereignty. 
It only implies, according to our view, the foremost social status 
of the King in the Vedic State, With this may be compared the 
still more direct reference in SB. v. 4. 2. 7 explaining the Raja- 
suya ritual of the priests’ pouring the remainder of the consecra- 
tion water into the Brahmana’s vessel after the besprinkling 
ceremony. By this act we are told the Brahmana is made an 
object of respect after the King. 

'The game of dice. 

In the next important ceremony, namely the King’s playing 
a game of dice, we find a striking difference between the 
White and Black Yajus rituals. According to the White Yajus 

41 Op. dt., Pt. II. (3. 37 and ni. 
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texcs''® the sacrificial swotd is passed round successively from the 
cidhvaryH (or purohita) to the King, the King’s brother, the snta 
(or else the sthnpatij, the grdmani and the tribesman (sajaia) to 
the accompaniment of a proper mantra. Then the Adhvaryu 
and the tribesman prepare the gaming ground with the sacri- 
ficial sword and the Adhvaryu wins for the King a cow staked 
by the tribesman. In the Black Yajus texts, on the other 
hand, the sacrificial sword is passed round in succession from the 
Brahman priest to the King, his dear son or friend, the furohita, 
the ratnins and so on to the aksavdfa. After the aksdvapa had 
marked the gaming ground a Brahman, ? Ksatriya, a Vaisya and 
a 5 udra play for a cow. Finally the king invites with auspicious 
epithets the samgrahitr, the bhagadugha and the ksattr to be- 
come witnesses 

In discussing the constitutional significance of the above 
ceremonies, we may begin by stating that they express, explicitly 
according to the White Yajus texts and implicitly according 
to those of the Black Yajus, the priestly author’s view of the 
proper gradation of official ranks in the Vedic State, To begin 
with the former, SB. v. 4, 4. 15-19. explaining the initial cere- 
mony, says that the person passing round the sacrificial sword 

42 VS. X. 29, SB. V, 4. 4. 15-23, KSS. XV. 7. 11-20. 

43 TS. I. 8. 16, TB. I. 7. 10, VSS. in. r. r 45 SS xviii. 18. 14-18, 
ibid., 19, 6-8. Pratihita translated as ‘his dear friend or son’ by Keith, (TS. 
tr; p. 127 n a) is rendered as ‘dem ihm an niiphsten stehenden Sohn’ by 
Caland, {Af. SS. tr. p. 151). 

44 Ufadmtarah of Af. SS. xvirr, 19. 8. is tr. as ‘Zitschauer’ by Caland. 
The auspicious epithets referred to arc susloka (‘far-famed one’) sumangala 
(‘most prosperous one’) and salyardjuu (‘true king’) applied to the samgrah^tr, 
bhdgadugha atjd ksattr respectively. 
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makes the one to whom it is passed in each case weaker than 
himself. In the case of the Brahmana it adds a special apologia 
to the effect that “indeed the King who is weaker than a 
Brahmana is stronger than his enemies.’’ Summing up its ex- 
planation it says, “And as to why they mutually hand it on in 
this way, they do so lest there should be a confusion of classes 
and in order that (society) may be in the proper order.” Accord- 
ing to this passage, therefore, the test of a good State and society 
is the subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power — a 
position which marks the extreme sacerdotalist view on this 
point. Of other persons in the list the superiority of the siita 
to the gramani is in accordance with their relative positions in 
the ratnin list to which reference has been made above. The 
equivalerrce of the sthapati (‘chief judge’ or ‘governor’) to the 
siita is an interesting additional reference to the Vedic adminis- 
trative organization. Lastly, the staking of a cow by a tribes- 
man and the king’s winning the stake from him probably sym- 
bolises the assertion of the royal sacrificer’s rule over the common 
freeman. Coming to the Black Yajus ritual, it is significant of the 
changed conception of gradation of official ranks that the pi^iro- 
hita comes after the king and his dear son or friend. On the 
other hand it is remarkable that the purohita, like the Brahman 
in the ratnin lists, here also stands ahead of this class. The staking 
of a cow by the representatives of the four castes and the King’s 
taking three officials well-known to the ratnin list as his wit- 
nesses, probably symbolises the solemn assertion of rule of the 
royal sacrificer over every class of his subjects. 

In the formulas of ceremonies above mentioned beginning 
with the King’s enthronement and ending with the game of 
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dice, JayaswaP' traces a number of allusions to the king’s coro- 
nation-oath. “The King-elect," he .says, “is unanimously re- 
garded to have taken (s/c) a vow {cihrtavrald^ before he is seated 
on the throne. The vow, promise or oath is again alluded to in 
the I'ainiriya Br 7 ihmana (i. 7. to 1-6), satyasava ‘of true sacri- 
fice’, satyadLirina ‘of true conduct’, satyanrtc vmtmh ‘Varuna 

is authority in truth and falsehood’, scityaraja ‘true King.’ 

The vow or engagement is not cited here. But it is given in the 
very Indra ceremony in the Aitareya Brahmana.” Now the 
phrase dhrtavratii of the mantra, which by the way, is pro- 
nounced after (not before) the King’s sitting on the throne, is 
applied in all the texts quoted by }ayaswal'“ to the god Varuna. 
The SB. alone transfers this epithet by a bold stroke to the King 
as well a.s the Srotriya, and it understands the phrase, as stated 
above, not in the constitutional sense of the King’s observance 
of the coronation oath, but in the moral sense of the King’s act- 
ing and .speaking rightly. The phrases satyasava, satyadharma, 
satyaujas, etc. arc applied, it is true, to the King not only (as 
Jayaswal says) in TB, but also in other texts of the Black Yajus 
Sanihitas relating to the priests’ address to the King! It is also 
true that TB. l. 7. 10. r-6 cited by Jayaswal explains the formula 
to mean that the King is thereby made Savitr satyasava, Indra 
satyaujdh and Varuna satyadharma. In the same context TB. 
further says that Varuiia is satya and anna and the priest 
thereby wins for the King both these attributes. But there is 
no warrant for taking the epithet satya of these passages (as also 

45 Op. cit. Pt. II, pp. 27-28. 

46 VS. X. 27, TS. I. 8, 16 TB. I. 7. 10. 2, AB vni. 18 to which we may 
add KS. XV. 8, MS. 11. 6 12 AB. vm. 13. 
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of satyarajan applied to the Ksattr in another ceremony mentioned 
above) in the specific constitutional sense of the coronation-oath. 
Of the significance of the A-B. passage quoted by Jayaswai in 
this connection we shall speak in another place. 

Before leaving our analysis of the Rajasuya ritual, wc nray 
pause to notice some points of constitutional importance arising 
from its exposition according to the Samaveda school. Explain- 
ing the use of appropriate chants at the consecration ceremony, 
PB. (xviii. lo. 8-9) says that thereby “he takes the priesthood 
(Brahma in the original) from the nobility (Ksatrd)” and “there- 
fore the Brahmaiias are able to punish in return their supporters 
(i.e. the nobles)’’. Again it says that thereby “he encompa.s.scs 
for him (i.e. the King) the people (vis) on both sides, the people 
will not retire from him (but serve him)’’. In these two extracts 
is embodied the priestly author’s view of the Brahmana’s inde- 
pendence of the Ksatriya and of the subjection of the Vaisyas 
to the King. 

Royal Consecration in the At Urey a Brahmana — General remarks 

The AB. begins its distinctive account of royal consecra- 
tion with a few isolated notices of the component rites. First, as 
regards eligibility to the sacrifice we are told’*’’ that by 
virtue of the original creation of Prajapati, the Brahma^ia was 
made The eater of oblations’ (hutada), while the Rajanya, Vaisya 
and ^udra were made ‘those who do not eat the oblations’ 
(ahutada). In the same context AB, mentions a legend to ex- 
plain how ‘the sacrificer even now finds support in the holy 


47 vrr. 19. 
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power and the Bralimanas,' while the Ksatriya sacrificer even 
now goes to the sacrifice only after shedding his distinctive 
weapons and assuming tlie form of the Brahmana. In the above 
passages we arc presented with wliat may be called the Biih- 
maiia's Divine Right to the privileges of sacrificcj so much so 
that even the Ksatriya can exercise his lights only in a Brahma- 
nical guise. The extreme view marked by the above text may 
be contrasted with passages like £B. iv. 5. 2. 16 which by im- 
plication declares both the Brahmana and the Ksatriya to be 
equally entitled to the eating of oblations. 

Turning to the next point AB. (vii. 20) takes it for granted 
that the Biihinana, the Rajanya or the Vaisya, before consecra- 
tion, begs the sacrificial ground (demyajana) from a Ksatriya, It 
accordingly takes up and answers the question, ‘Whom is the 
K.satrlya in such a ease to ask?’ We may perhaps take it to 
point to the King’s ownership of the unappropriated land, for 
which, however, we have hardly any other evidence in the Vedic 
texts. 

We arc next introduced, in connection with libations for 
preventing the decay of sacrifices and gifts (istapUrtasya 'parijya- 
nih), to a parallel sec of prayers to the gods Indra' and Agni 
for favour of the holy and the lordly powers respectively. At 
the beginning and the conclusion of the sacrifice similarly we 
have prayers [AB. vii. 22) to the following effect : — 

‘May the holy power guard me from the lordly power’. 
‘May the lordly power guard me from the holy powet.’'*’''' 
Explaining these prayers, AB. says that he who has recourse 
to the sacrifice has recourse to the holy power, and the holy 

brahma ma ksalrad gopSyatu ksalrarn ma brahmano gopSyaUt. 
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power thus delighted guards him from the lordly power. Again 
it says that he who has recourse to the kingship has rccour.se to 
the lordly power and the lordly power thus delighted guauls him 
from the holy power. These passages, it will be observed, refer 
to what may be called the iuherent antagonism of the tetnpoial 
and spiritual powers in the natural setting of a King partici- 
pating in an essentially Brahmanical ceremony. 

The above doctrine of the essential antagonism of the two 
powers is brought out still more forcibly in the ensuing cere- 
mony and its dogmatic exposition (AB. vii. 2,3-24). 1 he 

Ksatriya, we arc told, has before consecration Indra as his deity, 
along with the appropriate metre and stoma and is Rajanya in 
relationship. Because of his becoming a Brahmana after conse- 
cration Indra takes his power and the appropriate metre etc. 
his other qualities, saying, ‘He is becoming other than we : he 
is becoming the holy' power; he is joining the holy power.’ 
Hence the Ksatriya before consecration should offer a libation 
with prayer to Indra not to take his power and to the re.st not 
to take away his other qualities. After consecration a K.satriya 
has Agni for his deity along with the appropriate metre and 
stoma and is the Brahman in relationship. Because of his assum- 
ing the Ksatriya character at the end, Agni takes his brilliance 
and the corresponding metre etc. his other qualities. Hence 
after the final offering he should offer libations with prayer to 
Agni etc. not to take away his brilliance and other qualities. 

The immediately following exposition of other parts of the 
ritual accords with the Brahmanical monopoly of religiou.s pri- 
vileges referred to above. Speaking of the mode of announce- 
ment of the consecration {cltkfayJi avcdanam) AB. vn. 25 takes 
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it for granted that a consecrated Brahmaiia is announced under 
his own name. Taking up then the question ‘how is one to 
announce the con.sccracion of K.sacriya,’ it says tliac this should 
be done with the (imya (‘rsi descent’) of the King’s furohita. 
Next with reference to the question ‘should the Ksatriya eat 
the sacrificial share’ {yajamanabhagd), AB. (vii. 26) answers 
equally characteristically that this should be handed over to the 
Brahman priest who stands to the Ksatriya in the relation of the 
fMwhita^ his half-self.'" These passages requiring the Ksatriya 
sacrificer to be represented by his Brahman priest reflect once 
more the doctrine chat sacrifice is the monopoly of the 
Brahmana. 

The following explanation of the proper food of the King 
at the sacrifice is of considerable importance as embodying in a 
nutshell what was perhaps the normal aspect of the civil status 
of the Brahmana, Vaisya and 5 udra in the Vcdic State, The 
K.satriya sacrificer, we arc told (AB. vii. 27-34), should not take 
soma or curds or waiter, the food of the Brahmanas, Vaisyas 
and Madras respectively. For in chat case there will be born in his 
offspring one like a Brahmana, Vaisya or Sudra and the second or 
third from him may become a Brahmana, Vaisya or 5 udra. In 
explaining the evil consequences of this act the author menttons 
(vii, 29) what is doubtless the fullest and most remarkable sum- 
mary of the civil disabilities of the three castes. The Brahmana, 
according to him, is ‘an acceptor of gifts, a drinker (of soma), 
a seeker of livelihood, one to be moved at will’, the Vaisya is 
‘tributary to another, to be eaten by another, to be oppressed at 

48 purohitayaUxnum va etad ksalriyasya yad brahma rdhatmo ha va esa 
ksatriyasya yat pnrohiiah. 
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will’ and lastly, the 5 udra Is ‘the servant of another, to be re- 
moved at will, to be slain at wiH’.*" It follows from this des- 
cription that the Madras formed the class of hereditary slaves 
without the right of personal security, while the Vaisyas not 
only bore the burden of taxation, but what is more remarkable, 
had little or no security of person and property. These state- 
ments find some support in the legends of creation of the four 
varnas (TS, vii. i. i. 4-6, PB. vi. i. 6-1 1) where we arc told that 
the Vaisya is to be eaten and the 5 udra is dependent on others. 
What seems unique in the above passage is the relative absence 
of civil rights even of the Brahmanas. This is a sti-iking re- 
minder of the limitations to which the authority of the Brah- 
mana with all his high pretentions was actually subject in the 
Vedic State.®" 

The relations of the two powers are again set forth in 
course of the ensuing exposition (AB. vm i ff.) of the rules re- 
lating to the sastras and stotras of the sacrifice. We are here 
told chat ‘the holy power is prior to the lordly power’ and again 
that ‘on the holy power is established the lordly power, on the 
lordly power the holy power.’®* These passages rcfiecc two 
aspects of the priestly author’s view regarding the mutual rela- 
tions of the spiritual and temporal powers in the Vedic State, 

49 aclayy-apayy-avasayi yathakamaprayapyah anyasya balikrclanyasyH' 

dyo yathakamajyeyah anyasyu presyah kamoilhapyo yathakama- 

vadhyah. 

50 In connection with the above pass.7gcs giving the classical statement 
of the ustatus of the three castes in the Vedic State, we may well doubt whether 
it represents the vicw.s of the author (or authors) of the AB. It is professedly 
a quotation from another tc.ichcr and ill-suits its present context which con 
templates the king’s status to be inferior to that of the Brahamana. 

51 brahmam khalu vm ksatram pmtisthUam ksatre brahma. 
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centering around the superiority of the former and the inter- 
dependence of both. 


Punarabhiseka 

It is at the end of these preliminary remarks on isolated 
points of doctrine and ritual that AB begins its description of 
the consecration ceremony proper. This ceremony has two 
forms both of which are unknown to the other schools viz. 
Punarabhiseka (‘renewed consecration’) and Aindramahabhiseka 
(‘The great consecration of Kings after Indra’s fashion’). 

• Beginning with the first-named sacrifice, AB. viii. 5 men- 
tions successively the collection of materials, the mounting on 
the throne, the consecration with the sacred waters, the descent 
from the throne and so forth. In the formula the sacrificer is 
said to mount the throne rajydya samrajyaya bbaujyaya sva- 
rajyaya vatrajyaya faramesjhyaya rajyaya (a second time) rnaha- 
rajyayadhipatyaya svavasy'ayatisthaya. Whatever , may be the 
precise significance of this string of eleven epithets, the passage 
involves at any rate the idea of an Imperial State as distinguished 
from a simple monarchy. We shall presently see how the same 
type of State is reflected in the course of exposition of the great 
consecration ceremony of Indra.®* 

After descending from the throne the sacrificer thrice utters 
the formula of salutation to Brahman {namo brahmane). 

52 Weber, {op. cit. p. 112 n), after contrasting the series of epithets piled 
upon the king in the above extract with his exclusion from the soma drink, 
concludes from the double occurrence of rajyaya in the list tliat originally it 
stood alone in the formula and all the otficr ten epidicts were later additions. 
In this case — the ceremony in its primitive form would refer to a simple 
monarchy, 
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‘Verily thus,’ says the author, ‘the lordly power falls under the 
holy power.’ Here we have one more reference to the superio- 
rity of the spiritual to the tcmpral powder, which seems to he 
the dominant note of the Vedic State according to our authors, 

Mahahhiseka of Indra 

Immediately after its description of the Punarabhiseka, 
AB. (viir. 12-23) introduces us to its account of the Great Con- 
secration of Indra by the gods in heaven and that of the King 
by the priest on this earth. Common to both ceremonies are 
the collection of materials, mounting the throne hy the sacri- 
flcer, proclamation of the sacrificer (by the All-God.s in heaven 
and by the King-makers on this earth), besprinkling of the 
.sacrificer and so forth. In the formula for mounting the throne 
(viii. 12 and 17) Indra and the King are made to state that they 
are mounting the same for sammjya bhanjya svarajya vairlijya 
faramesthya rajya maharajya etc. Similar strings of epithets arc 
used in the formula used before and after the consecration (vin. 
13-r.if, i8-rp). In connection with the formula (vni. 14 & 19) 
Ave may observe that the specific groups of deities arc mentioned 
as consecrating Indra as well the King in the different quarters of 
the sky for as many forms of lordship. Thus we read chat the 
Vasus in the East anoint him for samrajya, the Rudras in the 
South for bhaiijya, the Adityas in the West for svarajya, the 
All-Gods in the North for vairdjya, the Maruts and Arigirases 
in the upward quarter for faramesthya, and lastly the Sdclhyas * 
Aftyas in ‘this firm middle’ for rajya etc. Explaining this for- 
mula with reference to Indra AB. further states that Cor this 
reason the Kings of the Ea.st, South, West, North and Middle 
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arc consecrated respectively for samriijya, bhaHjya, svarajya, 
vairajya anti r^ya and called by the corresponding titles. 
Although the reference to the upward quarter is obviously a 
piece of fiction, we have in above extract the fullest attempt at 
what may be called the regional classification of constitutions, 
that i.s found in the Vedic literature. If we could distinguish 
the precise significance of the terms in question, we would have 
here an exhaustive account of the constitutions known to the 
Vedic people.®'' We may pause here to point out that AB., in 
introducing the Aindramahabbiseka of Kings, claims it to ensure 
not only ‘superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy over all 
Kings’ but also the position of ‘sole. ruler’ ‘from the one end up 
to the further side of the earth bounded by the ocean.’®'' In this 
remarkable passage we arc introduced to the conception of 
universal monarchy extending over the land up to its natural 
limits as well as that of paramount sovereignty. 

At the beginning of the Indra Consecration of the earthly 
King, as AB, vm. 15 tells us, the priest proposes and the 
Ksatriya repeats with faith (haddha) the text of a solemn oath 
binding the latter under terrible moral sanctions to keep his 
trust by the former.” According to jayaswaP" the above con- 

53 For a .similar example of regional classification of constitutions see V.S. 
Xiv. 13 and XV. 10-13 where in the formula for constniction of the fire altar, 
the east, south, west and the zenith are Respectively called mah'ish vimt, samrat, 
svarM and adhipati. 

53 sarvesam rajnam haisthyamatistham paramatarn prthivyai samHdra- 

pafyantdya ekardt, 

55 The text of the oath proposed by the priest is as follows: — 

‘Frorp the night of my birdt to that of my deadi, for the space between 
thc.se two, my sacrifice and my gifts, my peace, my good deeds, my life and 
mine offspring niayc.sf thou take, if I play thee false.' 

56 Op. cit Pt, II, pp, 27-28, 

36 , , ' 
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tains the text of the coronation-oath which is “simply alluded to 
and not repeated in other Brahmanas.” Now the phrases yadi 
me druhyeh ('if thou dost play me false’) and yadi tc druhyeynm 
(‘if I play thee false') uttered by the priest and the Ksatriya res- 
■ pectively, are conclusive evidence of the fact that the bcncliciary 
of the oath is not the body of subjects, but the individual priest. 
With this we may compare the similar, but more equitable 
mutual oath of King and priest in the royal consecration cere- 
mony of the Kausikasutra (xvu. 6. y).®^ 

In the proclamation formula to which reference has been 
made above, among other titles applied to the divine and the 
human sacrificer are mentioned ‘eater of the people’ (visamaua), 
‘protector of Brahman’ or ‘of Brahmanas’ {brahmano gofta in 
Indta’s case, bmhmanan^m gofta in case of the King) and ‘pro- 
tector of dharma’ {dharmasya gofta). The first title crystallises 
the Vedic author’s view of the Vaisya’s civil disabilities to which 
reference has been made above. In the "other two epithets we 
are introduced to the two-fold function of the King, — the pro- 
tection of dharma and Brahmanas — which becomes a common- 
place in the later Smrti-Arthasastra State. 

* 

Vajapeya (T he drink of strength) — General remarks 

While the complex of sacrificial rites which we have ex- 
amined so far relates exclusively to the King, it is far otherwise 
with the ritual complex to which we now turn. SS.S. (xvr. ry. 

57 R is wouli remarking that Weber (tyher den Vajapeya, p. «) takes 
the above extract to be characteristic of the high pretenuons of the priestly 
hierarchy, in as much as even the sole ruler of the earth bounclecl by die ocean 
has submissively to swear to be true to his priest. 
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4), which has in this respect evidently preserved the original 
character of thc.Vajapcya sacrifice, declares it to be open to the 
Brahmana, the Rajanya and the Vaisya. In all other ritual 
texts we arc told that it is open to the Brahmana and the Rajanya 
(or even only the Rajan).'’*'* This deliberate exclusion of the 
Vaisya from one of the ttiosc important sacrifices illustrates one 
phase of the contrast between the Vaisya and the two upper 
castes in the Vcdic polity. It would seem that while the Brah- 
maim and the Ksatriya were entitled to the full exercise of reli- 
gious rights, there was a tendency to deprive the Vaisyas of the 
same. 

The objects of performing the Vajapeya are almost as 
varied as the classes who are entitled to the same, 55 S. xv, i. i. 
prescribes it for one desiring abundance of food. On the other 
hand ^E. V. i. i. 13, comparing the Vajapeya with the Raja- 

suya, snys that one attains the position of samrat by performing 

the former and that of rajan by performance of the latter, the 
position of samrat being higher chan that of rajan. Reversing 
this order TB. i. 7. 6. i declares chat Vajapeya is 

samratsava, (‘consecration to the position of samrat') and 

Rajasuya is varunasava (‘consecration to the universal sovereignty 
of Vanina’). According to A.§^. ix. 9. i Vajapeya should be 
performed by a King or a Brahmana desirous of lordship 
(adhtpatya). Again in V.^.S. ni. i. 2. 47 we are told at the 

58 Cf, Af, S.S. xviii. I. 1.: — sat-adi vdjapeyena yajeta brahmmo rajanyo 
v/trdhi^kSmah VSS. xiii. i. i.; — brahmano rajanyo va hradi vdja- 
jteyena yajeta. More genci-jJly in LSS, vm. ii. i.: — yam brahmana 
rSjdnaJca paraskarviran sa vajapeyena yajeta, Direccly excluding the 
Vailya is KSS. xiv. t.:v 3japeyab saradyamisyasya. 
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end chat the performer of Vajapeya Is called samraf. With 
these texts we may compare what the Yajus Samhita and the 
Brahmana texts declare to be the result of performance of the 
besprinkling ceremony to be noticed below. In these extracts 
we once more come across the Vedic author's conception of the 
imperial State. 

While the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas are alone accord- 
ing to most authorities eligible to the sacrifice, it is worth 
noticing that they are sharply distinguished in the accompany- 
ing ritual. Again and again we find different mantras laid down 
for these classes, the Brahmana addressing his prayer to Brhas- 
pati and the King to Indra.''”' We find even the priestly 
Brhaspaci with his heaven being distinguished from the warrior 
Indra and his heaven. ““ Illustrative of these differences is iVi. 
V. I. I. II which justifies the eligibility of the Brahmana and 
the Rajanya by saying that it was performed by Brhaspaci and 
Indra representing the two classes respectively.'’®^ These passages 
illustrate one of the fundamental features of the Vedic [Xility, 
namely the complete separation of the temporal and spiritual 
powers. 

Chariot-race 

Among the rites of the Vajapeya one of the most important 
is a chariot-race which is won by the sacrificer in a contest with 

59 Cf. VS. IX. 10-12. SB. V. I. 5. 2-12 etc. 

60 Weber, [op. at. p. 15) notes th.ii the Vai^yas also had according 10 
SSS. their own tutelary gods (namely, the Mamts) and their heaven. 

60a “Now .truly this is the Brahmana’s own .sacrifice, in as much as Brhas- 
pari performed it, for Brha.spati is the Brahman and the Bnihniana is the 
Brahman. And is also .that of the Rajanya in as much as Indra performed it, 
for Indra is the hsatra and the Rajanya is the k.satra.” 
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sixteen other conijxTitots. In the course of these rites a Rajanya 
shoots ail arrow [or fixing the goal of the race. Explaining 
the rite SB,, (v i. 5. 14) says: — . 

'Aiul ns to why a Rajaiiyn shoots he. tlic Rajaiiyn, is most manifc.sily ot 
Firtjiip.il i ('the loul of LTeaiiiifs’); lienee, while being one, he rules over many'. 

I his doctrine of the King's rule by virtue of his divinity 
is not characteristic of the Vedic State where the monarch, as 
we have shown above, is eniphatically declared to be of human 
origin. 

Another rite connected with the chariot race illustrates the 
depressed state of the Vaisya to which we have referred above. 
In this ritual a Vaisya or a Rajanya, mounting one of the seven- 
teen chariots for the race, is made to exchange a cup of honey 
for one of s/ira given by the priest. Explaining the ceremony 
both SB., V. I. 5. 28 and TB., i. 3. 3. 7 declare that the 
priest thus imbues the sacrificcr with truth and smites the 
Vaisya with untruth. 

MounUng the saaificial fost 

At the end of the chariot-racc the sacrificer and his wife 
mount the sacrificial post, signifying their approach to the gods. 
In the accompanying formula which is common to both White 
and Black Yajus schools, they declare that they have come to 
heaven, have become Prajapati’s children and have become im- 
mortal."' This points to the doctrine of the sacrificer’s attaining 
the divinty by means of the .sacrifice, which is so characteristic 
of the Yajus Sanihita and the Brahmana texts. 

6j V.S’. IX. 21, 75 , I. 7. 9, MS. 1. u. 3. KS. xiv. i, TB. i. 3. 7, 5, Af.SS. 
xvin, 5, i<j. 
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After the sacrificer is mounted on his post, he is presented 
with salt by Vaisyas according to the White Yajus ritual.” 
Explaining this rite SB., v. 2. i. 17 states chat the Maruts rc" 
presenting the Vis are food — a maxim mentioned in an 
earlier passage (v. i. 3. 3) with rcdiereiicc to the olFcring 
of the Victim to the Maruts. In the Black Yajus ritual®'' the 
four chief priests present salt to the sacrificer with an accom- 
panying formula. This of course implies the absence of any 
constitutional significance in the ceremony concerned. 

After the safcrificer has dismounted from his post and is 
seated on the throne (according to SB.,') or at the time of dis- 
mounting (according to Ap. SS., xviii, 5. 20), he is addressed by 
the priest with a remarkable formula. In the VS., text (ix. 22) 
it runs as 'follows : — ■ 

‘This is thy kingship, tliou iirt the nilcr, the ruling lord 1 Thou an firjn 
.-ind steadfast 1 Thee for the tilling, thcc for peaceful dwelling, tlice for 
thrift’.'*'* 

Explaining this formula SB., v. 2. 1.2^ says that ’thcrebv 
he endows the sacrificer with the royal power’, ‘makes him the 
ruler , maes him firm and steadkfast in this world", and ‘means 
to say, Here I seat thee for the welfare of the people’. Quoting 
the above texts of the VS. and SB., Jayaswal"® takes them to sig- 
nify that the kingship depended upon “this sacred act of deliver- 
ing the trust’’ and “not on any other principle such as that of 

62 SB. V. 2. 17 etc. 

63 TS. r. 7. 9; MS. [.II. 3, Jp. SS. xviii, 3.6, hewevet, requires the salt 
to be given by the (four) Vai.syas or the four chief priests. (Sec Caland's ir.). 

dq iy^m ta rat yaiitasi yamano dhmvo'si dharnmh krsyai tva ksemaya tva 
rayyai tva posaya tva. 

65 Of. cit., pt. n. p, 34, 
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succession or iniicricancc”. In considering this view we may 
mention at the outset that the phrases ‘for tilling' etc., while 
singularly inapplicable to the Brahmana sacrificcr, suit the King 
with peculiar aptness."" The above passage, then, evidently 
implies, as Jayaswal thinks, that the Vcdic kingship was a trust. 
We may, however, observe that none of the other Yajus Samhita 
. texts applies this formula to the Vajapeya sacrificcr, although 
they use similar formulas in different contexts,"’ This may 
perhaps be taken to signify the limited extent to which the 
doctrine of trust was applied to the Vedic King, 

Besfrinkling ceremony 

After some further ceremonies the priest besprinkles the 
sacrificcr who is seated on a black antelope skin. In the accom- 
panying foniuila the sacrificer is said to be consecrated to the 
samrajya (supreme lord.ship) of Brhaspari (T^., ix. 30 and SB., 
V, 2. 3, 14), to those of Brhaspati and Indra (KS. xiv. 2. MS.t 
I. II, 4) or to those of Agni, Indra and Brhaspati (TS., i, 7. 10, 
TB., I. 3. 8). According to this means that the priest 
thereby makes him attain to the fellowship of Brhaspati and co- 
existence in his world. The priest winds up by acclaiming 
the sacrificer as ‘All-rulet’ and commending him to the protec- 
tion of the gods of whom he has become one (SB., v. 2. 2. 15). 
While the above extracts hint at the familiar doctrine of the 
King’s attaining the divinity through the sacrifice, the mention 
of Brhaspati is of some significance. As Weber justly points 

6f) Cf, Weber, crp. dt. p. 36, n 1. 

67 For the use of similar formutais at the agnicayana ceremony see TS, iv. 
3. 7 MS. ii, 8, 3, KS. xyir. 3. A similar formula is user! as the Adhmrya puts 
the rope over the sacrificial horse at the Ahamedha {TS. vii. i. ii). 
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out,"* the single teCerence to this god in the Madhyandina recen- 
sion oi: VS., which is not shared by the Kanva recension of the 
same Samhita as well as by all the other Saxnhitas, indicates the 
reconstruction of the whole stuff in the special pric.scly sense. 

Conclusion 

Let us attempt, in conclusion, to sum up as far as possible , 
the leading characteristics of the Vedic State as embodied in the 
ceremonies of royal and imperial consecration above described. 
In making this attempt it is well to remember chat the above 
ceremonies with their accompanying formulas necessarily rcRcct 
the Vedic polity only in some of its aspects and in the setting 
of a standardised (though not rigidly fixed) sacrificial routine. 

It must, again, be admitted that the expositions of the rituals 
with their formulas, according to the different Vedic schools 
and siib-scliools, were strongly coloured with their characteristic 
beliefs and prejudices. In the absence of mote concrete facts 
such as those of the Anglo-Saxon charters and laws, it is im- 
possible to judge how far the imperfect and one-sided picture 
drawn by our present authorities corresponds to the Vedic State 
in its true historical light. Subject to this important qualification 
the following conclusions may be drawn from our survey of the 

consecration ceremonies about the nature of the Vedic State: 

(i) Monarchy was the type of constitution universally 
known to the Vedic State. Of a regularly constituted Council 
of Nobles or Popular Assembly there is hardly any trace. 

68 Op. cit. p. 38;— “Die alldnige Ncnnimg ties Brihaspaii in dor 
Macihyandina-Schirle cicr Vs. isf eben aiif dci-on speciell in pricsterljchein Siiine 
gehaiicne libcrarbeitung des ganzen Sioffes ztiriickzufiihicn.” 
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(2) Tine monarchy was generally in the tribal stage. But 
remtorial king.ship liud already emerged in some quarters. 
What is more, the texts refer to various forms of universal 
ntonarchy embracing a complex of tribes and extending over the 
whole land up to its natural frontiers. 

(3) The king emphatically never claimed divine origin. 
On the other hand he could he held to have derived his autho- 
rity from the gods ot even could be identified with them not 
merely through the sacrifice but by inherent right. Though 
the kingship could be regarded as a trust, there is no distinot 
trace of a coronation-oath. The king’s office implied authority 
over the people, but the latter also could be declared as the source 
of kingship and stated as protecting the king. 

(4) The king was head of the civil and military adminis- 
tration, although some of his officers still held titles of memba-s 
of his household. Already it was held that the king’s justice 
prevailed over private jurisdictions and that he was exempt from 
judicial punishment. The protection of Dharma and of 
Brahmaiias wa.s already recognized as one of the king’s functions. 

(5) Of the branches of administration the military as a 
rule was subordinated to the civil. Among the civil oflficets the 
pirohita held the dominant position. The queens also had a 
constitutional status. The officers of the royal court and house- 
hold as well as the artisan classes held an equally conspicuous 
place in the constitution. There was a regular gradation of 
ranks from the king down to the meanest official. 

(6) The principle of political representation was applied 
not only to gmups of officers, but also and above all to classes 
and sections of the p‘.:ople. 


37 
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(7) While the ^sudra was of little account in the Vedic 
State, the Brahniana, the Rajanya and the Vaisya were its com- 
ponent factors, In particular the Brahmana and the Rajanya 
were regarded as the two ruling powers in the State. Not only 
were the provinces of these two powers sharply distinguished 
from each other, but between them there was an inherent anta- 
gonism which, however, could be modiHed into inter-depen- 
dence, while the spiritual power at other times claimed superi- 
ority over the temporal power or vice versa. 

(8) The Sudra was practically without religious rights, 
while those of the Vaisya and even the Ksatriya tended to be 
restricted in favour of the Brahmanas. Again, perhaps normally 
while the Sudra had no civil rights, those of the Vaisya were 
dependent upon the favour of others. The Brahmanas claimed 
to form a State within or rather beyond the State under the 
kingship of the divine Soma. But actiuilly they only asserted 
(not always with success) the immunity of their person and 
property. 

(9) The Vedic State was so inseparably a.ssociated with 
political alliances that a friendly ally took part in the actual hc.s- 
prinkliiig of the king* 

* ABBREVIATIONS 

RV. =Rgvecla 

AV. — AtEarva Veda 

TS. "Taittiriya Samliita 

VS. =:Vaja.sancya Samhira 

MS. — Maitriiyani .Samhitii 

KS. -^Kaihaka Snijihira 

— Satapatha Brahmana 
AB. — Ait.nreya Brahmana 

TB. =Taittiriya Brahmaiia 
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PB. ■ Pancaviiiisa Bi-ahmaiia 

Ap. SS. ■■ Apastatub.i Snuita Suii-a 

A^S. --- Ailvalayana Srauia SiUra 

BSS. Baitclhayaiut Snuita Stina 

KSS Katyayaiia Srauta Sutra 

W.y. Latyflyaiin Srauui Sutra 

i®*. - Saiikhayaiia Srauta Siiira 

V^S. - Viii'aha Sraiila Sutra 
Vrtil^ .V. .. Vaiiana Sutia 

The translations from TS., SB., AB., PB., and Af. SS. 
are reproduced from the respective versions of Keith (HOS. 
Vols, xviii-xix), Eggcling (SBE. Vols. xii, xxvi, xll xliv), 
Keith (HOS. Vol. xxv), Caland (Bib. Ind. ed.) and Caland 
(Konn. AK. van Wei. te Amsterdam). 
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Without denying the essential unity of history, it is not 
only possible bur desirable to divide it into well-marked chrono- 
logical periods. In the history of India three periods are often 
distinguished by the authors of text-books as well as advanced 
works. These are characterised as Hindu, Muhammadan and 
British. There is about this scheme of division an air of delusive 
simplicity which is sufficient to recommend it to popular accept- 
ance. It seems to imply the three most important elements of 
the political life of India at the present time as successively ruling 
the destinies of the country in the past. And yet when it is 
subjected to a close scrutiny, it is found to be beset with special 
difficulties which preclude its acceptance for purposes of serious 
study. 

To begin with the so-called Hindu period of Indian Hi.s- 
tory, it is usually taken to extend from the earliest times to the 
Ivfuhammadan conquest. Unfortunately the term Hindu, 
owing to the course of historical events, has a somewhat ambi- 
guous connotation. As is well-known, this term was not known 
to the Ancient Indians, but was coined from the river-name 
Sindhu by the Ancient Iranians from whom it was afterwards 
adopted by the Greeks, who passed’ it on to the Arabs and 
Persians. In this original sense of the word, it stands for the 

I Thus Vcclic Smiskrit Shidhn^ Avesuui EincU. Old Persian m[n)du 
> Greek '/«>,' and Arabic Hind. An ex..cc parallel is found in the ease cT 
Ancient Greece where this geographical name was given more or less vaguely 
to the country by the Romans, Tt wa.s apparently derived by the Romans from 
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people or ^oup of peoples occupying a certain definite area and 
pressing a distinctive type of culture, In popular parlance, 
however, and even in olHcial nomenclature in modern times, 
‘Hindu is Iield to he .syuunyiuou.s with a follower of the Brah- 
inanicit! religion and ‘Hindus’ arc distinguished as such from 
Buddhists and )aiiH, mn to s[jcak of the adliercnts of alien faiths 
reaching the country in later limes. Now if we make use of the 
latter and popular sense of the term, it may properly be held to 
exclude those centurie.s during which Buddhism was the domi- 
nant religioti. In fact we should confine its scope only to the 
suhsct|uciu cc-imirics which were marked by the dominance of 
Brahmanical Hinduism. Such is the view of Mr. C. V. Vaidya 
who di.stingiiishcs" three periods in the early history of India, 
viz., 'Aryan’ (c, ^noo or 2000 B.C.-300 B.C.), ‘Aryo-Buddliist’ 
Of ‘Buddhist’ (c. 300 B,C.-6cx) A.D.) and ‘Hindu’ (c. 600-1200 
or 1 300 A.D.). It is unnecessary to expsc the fallacy of this 
view which seeks to pitijccc into the past the narrow and limited 
connotation :ts.sociatcd with the word ‘Hindu’ in later times. 
But it may well he taken to illustrate how owing to the ambi- 
guity inherent in the term in question, it is possible to restrict 
its application to a very limited period of the Ancient History 
of India. 

The difficulty is minimised, but not extinguished, when 
we understatid the term Hindu in its wider original sense. Tt 
is a historical tniisni that the Hindu type of culture, like the 
Hellenic culture in classical antiquity, resulted from the fusion 

the lllyri.'iiis wlio appiktl the nanie of an Epirot tribe (Graeci) to all their 
isouihcrn ru‘ighbc)ur.s’ (Encycl. Britt, s.v. Greece). 

a History of Mediaeval India, Vol, 1. Preface, p, i. 
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of the intrusive At^an and the indigenous non- Aryan dements. 
In India, naturally enough, owing to the larger size of the 
country, this blending of the two distinct cultures was a much 
slower and more difficult process than it was in Ancient Grccte, 
In so far as the North (die territories between the Himalayas 
and the Vindhyas) is concerned, it must have practically 
commenced during the Btahmana period (c, 800-600 
Thus while the Rgveda, the oldest literary monument of the 
Indo-Aryans, takes us scarcely farther eastwards than the Jumna, 
the Brahmatias include ‘Vidarbha’ (Bcrar?) in the South and 
Magadha and Ahga in the East within their ken. In die tract 
to the south of the Vindhyas the diffusion of the Aryan culture 
came necessarily later. Thus the earliest references to thePandya, 
Cola and Kerala kingdoms are given by the grammarian Katya- 
yana (c. 400 B.C.), while his great predecessor Panini’s acquain- 
tance extends only to the Asmakas on the upper course of the 
Godavaii. Allowing a century for the mingling of the Aryan 
and non-Aryan cultural elements, wc arrive at c. 500 B.C., as 
the approximate date of the rise of Hindu culture in the North 
and 300 B,.C. as the corresponding date for the South. It fol- 
lows from the above that the ‘Hindu period’ of Indian history 
strictly so-called may be traced back at the earliest to c, 500 B.C. 
in the North and c. 300 B.C. in the South. This of course 
makes the expression wholly inappropriate for the designation 
not only of the Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Chalcolithic, but also 
of the Early Vedic Ages. 

The above arguments find a striking corroboration in 
Vincent Smith’s standard text-book on the History of India. 
In this work the author divides the Early History of India into 
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three sections, viz, ‘Ancient India’ (from the earliest times to 
c. 322 B.C.), (2) 'Hindu India' (c. 322 B.C. — 647 A.D.), and 
(3) ‘Mediaeval Hindu Kingdoni.s’ or ‘the Hindu period’ 
(c. 647*1200 or 1300 A.D.). Here, it will be observed, there is 
a frank recognition of the in.suflicicncy of the term ‘Hindu period’ 
to serve as a label for the Ancient lii.story of India. But no 
attempt is made to suhstitntc a more suitable title. Incidentally 
it may lx; remarked that no sufficient reasons exist for distin- 
guishing tJic second and die third .sub-periods under the titles 
‘Hindu India' and the ‘Hindu period respectively.’" If this 
difference is made to rest on the incorporation of the Rajput 
ruling houses within the Hindu pale, which is the leading fact 
of the la.st sub-period, it may be urged chat this was not a new 
phenomenon, hut was paralleled in the earlier period by the 
admission of Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, Kushans and others 
into the orthodox .society. Equally unfortunate is the choice of 
the date of accession of the Mauryas as the dividing-line between 
Ancient and Hindu India. For whatever might be the signi- 
ficance of the dynastic revolution which substituted the Mauryas 
for the Nandas, no one will claim for it that it was attended for 
the first time with the diffusion of Hindu culture throughout 
the country. 

Let us now turn to the second division of Indian History, 
the so-called ‘Muhammadan period.’ With very few exceptions, 
modern authors have applied the term to the interval of nearly 
five centuries between the conquest of Northern India by the 


3 Tlic designation 'The Hindu period’ i.s aLso adopted by Janie.s Kennedy 
{Imfurial Uazetieer, Vol. ii, Chap, viii) for the priod 650-1200 A.D. 
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Muslim Turks and the downfall of the Mughal empire.. There 
arc, however, strong and weighty rea.sons against the use of the 
term in the way suggested. The fir.st difficulty ari.ses from the 
wide and indefinite connotation of the term Muhaiutuadan 
which is indifferently applied to Arab.s, Turks and Afghans on 
the one side and converts from Hinduism on the other, Ihf 
principal objection, hwever, is based on the fact that it conveys 
an altogether erroneous impression of the period to which it is 
applied. It ignores the fact that during the centuries in tptestion 
there existed side by side with the Muslim Statc.s numlxirs of 
independent Hindu kingdoms in different parts of the countiyo 
Some of the Hindu dynasties attained such importance that they 
presented a formidable barrier against the advance of die Islamic 
power and not unoften carried their arms into the encmy’.s 
country. Such were the powerful dynasties of the Eastern 
Garigas of Kaliriga and the Gajapatis of Orissa, who preserved the 
independence of the eastern coast far down into the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Such, again, were the niling houses of 
Rajputana, and especially the GuhiJots of Mewar whose ex- 
ploits earned for them the title of Hindua Suraj, i.c. ‘the sun 
of the Hindus’. Such, lastly, was the eniipice of Vijayanagar 
which maintained for neatly three hundred years the line of 
the Tungabhadra and the Krishna against the assaults of the 
Muhammadan powers of the Deccan, Indeed there were cer- 
tain parts of die country, which, owing to the difficulties of 
their communications or diefr remoteness or some other cause, 
were never completely subdued by the arms of Islam. This was 
the case with Assam and Nepal in the North, with the forest 
regions of the modem Central Provinces, Cliota Nagpur Plateau 
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and Orissa Feudacory States in the middle, with Travancore 
anti Cochin in the extreme South. 0 £ still greater significance 
is the fact that the Islaniic power in India was not maintained 
through the tciuuries at a steady level, hu periodically suffered 
serious sct-backs. In truth, we may distinguish in the history 
of this power two great jxiriods of advance alternating with two 
other periods of decline. The first period opens with the advent 
of the vigorous FIouscs of Ghaxni and Ghor who won for Islam 
the dominion over the richest and most extensjive pits of 
Northern India. It reaches its culmination in the reign of 
Muhammad bin Tughluq whose empire at its greatest extent 
(r, i33fl"39) embtaced twenty-four provinces extending from the 
Punjab to My.sorc and the Coromandel coast. For more than 
two hundred years after this time the history of Muslim rule in 
India is, on the whole, written in decay. The mighty Sultanate 
of Delhi is broken up into fragments, while the invasion of the 
fierce Timur .sucks the life-blood out of its last remnants. Mean- 
while the stage Is cleared for the reviv.al of the Rajput power in 
the North and the rise of the powerful empire of Vijayanagar in 
the South. The second wave of Muslim advance breaks upon 
Northern India with the accession of Akbar, the real founder of 
the Mughal dynasty, in 1556. The advance thenceforth is on the 
M'hole steadily maintained till the latter part of tlie reign of 
Aurangzib (c. 1700). ‘‘Under him the Mughal empire reached 
its greatest extent and the largest single State ever known to 
India from the dawn of history to the rise of the British power 
was formed. From Ghazni to Chatgaon, from Kashmir to the 
Karnatak, the continent of India obeyed one sceptre and beyond 
this region in far off Ladak and Malabar the suzerainty of the 

38 
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same ruler was proclaimed from die pulpit."'* From the cksing 
years of Aurangzib’s reign onwards the Muhammadan jxiwer in 
India! is at a low ebb. Gradually the empire of the Great Mogul 
is dissolved into fTagnjcnns, of which ojily the dominions of the 
Nizams of Hyderabad attain any degree of importance. The 
devastating invasions of the Persian Nadir Shah and the Afghan 
Ahmad SlialV Abdali not only drain the Mogul dominion of 
its last resources, but rob it of the province of the Punjab. The 
great province of Bengal, Behar and Orissa succumbs to the 
rising British power, while the adjoining State of Oudh is 
reduced to the position of its dependent ally. The heir of 
Aurangzib, driven from his capital, becomes for a. time the 
pensionary of the Company. Meanwhile die hardy a'nd active 
Marathas, roused' to a sense of their unity by the genius of 
Shivaji' break open their provincial barriers and spread' their 
conquering hordes over the greater part of the country. Even 
the colossal disaster at Panipat fails to cripple them for any 
length of time, and they remain the most formidable indige- 
nous power till they are outwitted by the diplomacy of 
Wellesley and thwarted by the arms of Wellington and Lake. 

The foregoing arguments will make it clear that neither of 
the terms Hindu and Muhammadan is fit to serve as the title 
of the great divisions of Indian Histor}^ The same objections 
do not apply to the term British period for reasons which are 
sufficiently obvious. It therefore behoves us to consider whether 
we can profitably substitute more suitable terms for tho.s'c which 

4 Sir Jacliinath Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, Vol. i, Introcl. p. xi. Thi-i 
verclici, however, hardly docs justice to the claims of the Ma.iiya Empire under 
A,^oka, which rivalled, if not exceeded, the extent of Aurangzib’s Empire. 
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wc have been examining so far. Here wc may apply the analogy 
of Hiiropcan History with its well-known divisions into 
Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern periods. There is a danger 
indeed in prcssiirg the analogy too far. In Europe because of 
reasons into which wc need not enter here, great movements 
have often modified the life of the people to its very core. But 
in India owing to the intense conservatism and passivity of the 
people and their imperviousness to all influences other than reli- 
gious, even the great historical events (apart fromi religious 
movements) have failed till lately to touch the inner springs of 
their thought and action. Not without reason was invented 
the old adage of the ‘Unchanging East’. Nevertheless from 
the point of view of the historian of India we can broadly dis- 
tinguish (as .some have already done) the counterparts of the 
three main divisions of European History. Between Ancient 
and Medieval India the line of division has sometimes been 
drawn at the death of Harsa (c. 647 A.D.).® No sulEcient 
reason exists for adopting this view, for the changes which 
followed the death of the great emperor — not excluding 
the rise of the Rajput dynasties and the regrouping of 
the States were not different in kind from the events of the 
earlier times. Equally inconclusive is the view'’ which makes 
the division bttween Ancient and Mediaeval India coincide 
witli the rise of the Guptas. For the- Gupta period, however, 

5 Cf. Iswaii PrcL'acl, History o>f Mediaeval India, (Allahabad 1925). 
Mr. James Kemicdy {Imperial Gazetteer o[ India, Vol. 11, Chap. Vin) gives the 
period 650-1200 A.C..tbc alternative tide of the Mediaeval History of Northern 
India. 

6 Cf. Sir Jolm Marsh.ill, {Gttide to Sanchi, p. 7), F. J. Richards {Indian 
Amlrjnary, February, 1930). 
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eminent a role it may have played in the development of art 
and literature, cannot justly be regarded as the border-line 
between two great periods of Indian History. In truth like the 
Periclean Age of Athenian Histoiy with which it has been aptly 
compared, its function was not to open a new c|X)c;h, hut to 
bring to a completion the influence.s that had been maturing 
during the preceding centuries. Nor can we subscribe to the 
view, supported as it is by high authority,^ which finds in the 
establishment of the Kushan dynasty the much sough t-£or divi- 
sion between Ancient and Mediaeval India. For the Kitshan 
empire in Northern India, however inspired by foreign influ- 
ences, did not differ in its essential features from the preceding 
Indian empires. Indeed it seems to us to be most convenient 
"to draw the dividing line between the two periods in the last 
years of the 12th and the early years of the 13th centuries in 
Northern India and almost exactly a century later in die, South. 
Then was founded for the first time an extensive Muhammadan 
empire in the country. Of the contrast between these two 
periods — the one preceding and the other following the 
Muhammadan conquest— it is easy to form an exaggerated 
opinion. For it must be remembered that the new rulers owing 
to the paucity of their numbers and their lack of administrative 
capacity left the work of civil administration at first largely to 
the Hindu princes and chiefs owning a more or less definite allc- 


7 Cf. Rapson, Ancient India, p, Tin's view is implicitly cmliotliwl 
ill the scheme of chronological division adopted in the Cambridge History nf 
India which gives its first volume comprising the period 'from the earliest 
iime.s to about the middle of the first century A.D.’ the significant ' tide of 
Ancient India. 
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giaucc to the paramount jx>wcr. It must aho be admitted that 
tlte famous system of administration which was built up later by 
the genius of Slier Shah and Akbar was anticipated in all its 
leading fcatiu'cs by the best Hindu .s'ovcrcigiis of earlier times, 
hven tilt’ gmwth of vernacular lircracurc which has been acclaim- 
ed liy a well-known historian" as one t)f ‘the gifts of the Muslim 
Age to India', was not an innovation, as it was paralleled earlier 
h)' the development of the Pali canonical and non-canonical 
literature o[ the Buddhists as well as the Ardha-Magadhi and 
Apahhrain.sa canonical works of the Jainas. Nevertheless the 
Mitslim conquest, because of the new influences which it intro- 
duced into the country, may fitly be called the harbinger of a 
new Age. With it came not only a new and fiercely monothe- 
istic faith, hut also new ideas of Government, new schools of 
jnri.sprudcncc, new languages and literatures with their canons 
of literary ta.stc and models of style, new styles of architecture, 
a new code of social manners and new modes and fashions of 
living, Thc.se influences in course of time left a profound stamp 
upon the upper and educated classes of the Hindu population. 
Above all, the Muhammadan conquest brought a new factor 
into the complex mass of Indian humanity, a factor which 
owing CO the inflexibility of its religious creed has retained to 
this day .something of its exotic character. 

• We have selected the conquest of Shihabuddin Muhammad 
Ghori BS a convenient landmark of the transition from Ancient 
to Mediaeval India. Like all great historical movements, how- 
ever, this was a slow process which was spread through several 

8 Sir Jaflunaili Saikar, through the Ages, pp. 77-81. 
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centuries. Its beginnings may be traced to the conquest ot 
Sindh (7ii“7i2 A.D.) by the Arabs, which drove a wedge of 
Muhammadan dominion into the country. Ihen came in sue 
cession the fall of the outworks of the Indian defence and the 
outposts of Hindu civilization in • the Afghan highlands, the 
conquest of Peshawar by the Amir Sabiiktigin, and the de.struc" 
tive inroads of his famous son Sultan Mahmud, Other .signs ol 
the coming change were the corruption of Buddhism, the grow- 
ing rigidity of caste, the neglect of the art of warfare and the 
advance of monasticism. The victories of Shihabuddin carried 
forward, but did not complete, the transition from the Ancient 
to the Middle Ages. 

Turning to the Modem period, we think we can mo.st 
conveniently trace ft from the administration of the Marquis of 
Wellesley'' (179S-1804). The transition from Mediaeval to 
Modern India, like that from the Ancient to the Middle Ages, 
extends ova- a long period of time. .Its beginnings may be 
carried back to Vasco dc Gama’s discovery of the Cape route in 
1498, which for the first time brought a West-European power 
into direct contact with India. Among further steps leading to 
this movement may be mentioned the transfer of command of 
the Indian ocean from the Arabs to the Portuguese, the elimi- 
nation of the French from the Indian stage in the Carnatic wars, 


g In hi.'i paper ‘Periods in Indian Hi.story’ {Indian Antiquary, Pcbniary, 
1930) to which reference has been made above, Mr. F. J. Richard.s suggc.scs 
1500 A.C. when ‘the Sultanates gave place to the Mughnl.s’, as marking the 
transition ftom Mediaeval to Modern India. It i.s however difficult to accept 
this view since the advent of the Miighals did not bring in its train .such 
fundamental changes as to make it the starting-pint of a new Age. 
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I he coiiqucscs of Bengal by Clive, and die wars and alliances of 
Warren Hastings. It was, however, left to Wellesley to plan 
and carry out those feats of diplomacy and warfare that made 
the British the paramount power in India except the Punjab. 
In trying to discover the specific features of the Modern period, 
vve imi.st, again, beware of the risk of exaggeration. Thus the 
.system of administrative organisation which is one of the crown- 
ing triumphs of British rule in this country, however, enriched 
and perfected by the le.ssons of modem wisdom and experience, 
follows m the main the lines of the best administrations in the 
past, though we have in recent constitutional developments the 
promise of a more glorious future. And yet we must admit that 
the advent of the British rule has introduced a number of 
momentous changes which make it the herald of a new age — ■ 
the Modern period of Indian History. It has broken down 
the isolation of the country to an extent undreamt of before. 
'India has now been .switched on to the main currents of the 
great moving world outside, and made to vibrate with every 
economic or cultural change there’.'*’ Within the limits of the 
country itself the Railway, the Telegraph and the printing press 
combined with the influences of a common administration and 
system of education have helped to break down provincial barriers 
and created for the first time a truly national consciousness. 
Above all the net-work of schools and colleges, which is one of 
the principal gifts of British rule, has helped to sow the seeds 
of western ideas broadcast among the keenest and most intelli- 
gent section of the people. These ideas have fructified in the 


10 


sir J.ndunath Sarkac, Imlia through the Ages, p, 94. 
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intellectual Renaissance which has not only opened t(! India the 
stores of Western learning and restored to her much of her lost 
cultural heritage, hut has c|uickencd into a new activity almost 
every branch of the national life. 
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Yuvdraja-bhawraka, 185 
Yuvdraj(t-padtyd, 184 

Z 

Zimmer. H., i, 4, 7, 9, 126-7, ^‘^ 3 ’ 
148, 152-3, 155, 167 
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10 

21 

Yiijrmisi 

YajOinsi 

*3 

20 

\ 



( 

25 

r Pai'iksica 

Pariksiw 


26 

) 


‘7 

i8 

Do 

Do 

22 

i8 

j. Pancavimsati 

Pancaviuiia 


26 



*5 

20 

Punikutsaiu 

Purukutsani 

33 

2,3 

Jaliiuis 

Jahnus 

34 

5 

Sana^ruta 

Sanaftuta 

»> 

'5 

Turn 

Tiira 

48 

28 

Ajataiatm 

Ajatafatru 

54 

^5 

bhratarah 

bhratarah 

67 

12 

raja^avdopajivin 

rajaiabdopajivin 

8t 

20-21 

DivySvadana 

Divyavad 5 na *2 

85 

25 

MacCrindle 

McCrindlc 

89 

11 

Mahananarada kaisapajataka 

Mahanarada kassapajatstka 

91 

26 

it 

• 4 

IS 

99 

. 25 

VII 

VIII 

V 

26 

yasla 

yasya 

101 

7 

paravisyabliimukhau 

paravisayiibhimukhau 

102 

15 

right ownership 

right of ownership 

1S2 

18 

Vcclarthopanibaddhvatvat 

Vcdardiopanibaclclhatvat 


23 

tavaccliastrani sobhante 

tavacchastrani fobhantc 



tarkavyakaranani 

tarkavyakaranani 

116 

. ^9 

Sarvabhaumah 

Sarvabhaumah 

j) 

32 

priliivyai 

prthivyai 

II7 

' 5 

Sarvabhaumah 

Sarvabhaumah ^ 

118 

24 

vinasakrt 

vinafakrt 

II9 

Jfter line 13 acid Kautllya in his ArthasSitra 

(11. 13) mentions Gaiida among 


die sourcci of 

silver (rtipyam). But dais seems to be a solitary reference 


lacking confirmation. 


I2I 

26 

sisyavat 

s'isyavat 

122 

27 

tvabhisektavyo 

tvabhisektavyo 
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123 

24 

Brahnianas, 

Bifibnianas.^ 

ia6 

24 

RiitnaliaviinM 

Ratnahavinisi 


26 

Icinsetnen 

kiitimen 

130 

26 

tiahrnmclhrc 

dhannadhrt 


28 

yathrikarn.ajyeah 

yathakarnajycyah 

t/|2 

'9 

rajnaivam 

rajnaivam 

H 4-^5 

17 

Oiw/i Dr. Jaya';wal,..was 

sit uatcd. 

H7 

28 

tenab 

Isanah 

151 

^5 

nam- 

nan 

1) 

26 

bahiibrihi 

, bahuvrihi 


32 

nam 

nan 

'55 

3 

intrepretations 

interpretadons 

159 

10 

hetti 

hetuh 

>1 

24 

adhipati 

adhipadh 

>» 

*5 

adhikah pad 

adhikah padh 

J63 

4 

vivudliadhipali 

vibudliadliipah 

iCS 

25 

yadiakaraajyeyo 

yathakamajyeyah 

'75 

27 

vrddhvyaya 

vrddhyaya- 

i8i 

26 

parisarppan- 

parisarpann- 

183 

16 

yuvaraja 

yiivaraja 


27 

Kuinararaaty 

Kumaramaty- 

189 

24 

Kanikairud 

Katukainid 

192 

II 

Cauraddharanika 

Caiiroddharanika 

m 

18 

NavaratnaparikSa 

Navaratnapariksa 

196 

'4 

Manosollasa 

Manasollasa 

>» 

31 

santad 

santadh 

7* 

3' 

parisantad 

parisantatih 

199 

16 

ratnani vividhani%' 

ratnani vividhani 

t’ 

'7 

vastxaiii 

vastrani 

203 

2 

tripd 

trpd - 

»i 

20 

pramantali 

'^pramanatah 

205 

'5 

dadyac 

dadyad 

20J 

20 

wilingly 

willingly 

208 

16 

Kali 

Kali 

211 

2 

fortune 

fortunate 

tt 

27 

ManhaJi 

Manahali 

^'3 

29 

Valmikili 

Valmikili 

21.3 

22 

to be the 

to die 


319 



320 
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218 

9 

Dvya 

Divya 

220 

9 

itiilitanta 

militananta 


28 

aravclhani 

arabdham 

227 

28 

rasa.<eiiri 

r.tsa.k'iKi 

228 

27 

bhCmii ablukhyaya 

bhumir.ihhikhyaya 

II 

27 

yo aniijo 

yo 'nujo 

229 

30 

rajita 

rajita 

23: 

2 

Sita 

Sua 

231 

15 

k^obhsliuata 

ksobhahiua 

237 

»4 

dvaycchannauh 

clvayacchannau 

^43 

19 

Ami^bha 

Amitabha 

245 

6 

bhumisparsa 

bhumi-spar.^a 

245 

10 

arisatliana 

arisasthana 

246 

23 

a^vmadhena 

aivamedhena 

248 

^5 

niadiino 

nistino 

"" »> 

26 

praptabhiicko 

prSptabhiwkah 

250 

27 

etanyahgani 

ctgnyahgani 

0 

28 

t^asvl 

tejasvj 

252 

21 

Mahisi 

Mahi.si 

^ 5 S 

28 : 

lajakartatali 

rajakariSrah 

256 

2 

Jaisdiya 

Jyaisjhya 

n 

9 

Jyaistya 

Jynisthya 

7 i 

28 

jyestanam 

jyesthaniim 

260 

29 

bhavatyapanya 

bhavatyapyanya 

261 

8 

secred 

sacred 

277 

i8‘ 

warter 

water 

278 

X2-13, 30 

Brahtnana 

Brahmana 

>J 


anyaaya 

anyasya 

281 

24 

mahisi 

mahisi 

>il 

26 • 

atisAani 

atistham 

286 

26 

20 

pnliivyal 

‘macs ^ 

prthivyai 

‘makes 

1] 

287 

20 

steadkfast 

steadfast 

28 

Adhvarya^ 

Adhvatyti 

290 

25 

Taittitiya 

Taittiriya 
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